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A D V E R T 1 g E M E K T 

TO THB 

* 

SECOND VOLUME^ 

WtilLE i was feficlerit ill Gtocis* 
*rERSHlKE, in tySi^y I reeeiVed 
ft Aattering letter from the MitrtANO 
DiSTAidT ; the Writef erf it intmsitmg^ 
that he had lately come into pofleflion of a 
toniidetable landed eftate, that he had read 
thcMiNxtTES o# AORict/iTttRfi, and that 
he was dfefirous of becoming my ciompa* 
nion in literature and my pupil in agricul* 
ture J pf opofing ' to me a partnerjbip in 
firming* 

At firft fight, this ippfcired to be a moft 
providential incident } fingularly propitious 
to my fiivorite defign : the four Quarters of 
the kingdofti I had feen ; but in the center y 
\vhich on many accounts may be (deemed 
the mof): importabt iituation^ I was ftill a 

A :t ftranger s 

♦ Sec the Advcrtifemcnt prefixed to the Rurai; 
Economy of Glocssterskire. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

flranger : yet, without fome knowledge of 
i.tspradice, the planlthenhad in view would 
neceflarily prove abortive : but with fuch 
information, I fhould of courfe bring within 
my power a competent knowledge of the 
praftice of the kingdom at large, to enable 
me to feledi With fufBcient judgement, the 
ufeful ideas^of books, and, from the whole 
colleftion, to form a general work; 

and, for the firft time, caught a glimple of 
probability of my being able to carry my 
ORIGINAL DESIGN into execution ! 
- But a partnerfliip, or any other perma- 
nent connexion, was altogether impradti- 
cable ; asf being incomfpatible with my plan. 
There was^onfy one alternative ; — either 
to decline the offer ; or to accept it under the 

fpecies of agency which' derives a com- 

^ . ~, , • ' - > 

MISSION from thcRECElPT of thcESTATE, 

withctit being immediately dependant oa 
the proprietor. 

When 1 had fulfilled my intentions iti 

• ^ ♦ 

Glocef!erfhire, I returned to London, by 
way of the Midland Counties : and finding 
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part of the eftateonhand, and (through the 
mifufage of a tenant) in the loweft ftage 
of negledt ; — feeing alfo other improve- 
ments wanting upon it, I agreed, on the 
terms above fpecified, to make Statfold 
rpy PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE during two 
\EARS :. holding myfelf, however, at full 
liberty to attend to any other concern or 
avocation which might occur. 

But having. committed myfelf once more 
to the field of praftice, my time and my at- 
tention became imperceptibly abforbed in 
it : thus entering into the minutm ofagri^ 
culture with an ardor I never intended ; 
and uniting, for the firfl time, the praftice 

of RUR AL ORNAMENT with that of KUR AL 

ECONOMY : rcferving, however, a fuffi- 
ciency of leifure and applicatten to colledl 
the PROVINCIAL PRACTICE of the Dis- 
trict of the Station, as well as to ob- 
tain aoENERALKNowLEDGEofthe rural 

ECONOMY of the MlpLAND CoUNTIES *. 

I 

A3 THE 

• Sec the Advcrtifcment to the Fifft Volume* 



APVERTISEMENT. 

tHE MINUTES of which this Volume 
confifts, are feleftcd from a feries that I 
continued to make, as circumftances oc-» 
curred, during my refidence in the Diftrift ; 
whether they arofe in my own praftice, or 
in my obfervatiofis on the nature and prac- 
tice of the furrounding country. 

Such as relate immediately to the efta-? 
bliflied practice of the Diftridt, I have in-r 
corporated with the regiftercd matter, in 
the Firft Volume; and fuch other, as are not 
<lngly entitled to public attention, are re-f 
ferved for a future reyifal. 

It m^y be proper to mention, that although 
thefe MINUTES were made with a diftant 
view of publifhing fuch as rnight, on due 
revifal, appear fit for publication ; yet they 
were purpofely written in the manner of 
private memorcndums (and in reality for my 
own future goyernment) that nothing 
but 9 plain recital of circumftances, and 
of reflexions aptly rifing ovrt of them, 

inighf find admittancpt 

In 



ADVERTI6)PMENT. 

In fdtStkig theie minutes forpublica* 
tion, I have judged it proper to arrange 
them in two (eparate feries, the one of 
AGRICULTURE, the Other of planting 
(including the management of wood-^ 
x^AND and hedges), as well with ^ view 
to perfpicuity, as for the greater conve- 
niency of readers who may be more 
particularly interefted in the one, or the 
other, of thefe two branches of rural 
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17S4. JuNfe ' 1 ^HlSnlbriiing,tookaridc markits; 

14th. JL to the FAIR of Belton, 

a village in LeiCefterftiire : the laft fpring 
fair of note, in this country. 

A great fhow of cattle: not lefs than a 
thoufand head: principally yearling and 
twoyearold heifers : very fmall and very 
poor ** drove things :'* all of the long- 
horded breed, and are many of them brought, 
I vinderftand, from the northward, as far as 
Lancalhirc. Some barrenersand a few cows. 

The price of lean cattle, extremely high;, 
Some ftripling heifers, bought at feven 
pound ten fhillings to eight guineas a piece, 
, Vol. II, B cannot 
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CRAZING. 



cannot weigh more than forty flone^^ at 
Michaelmas; and it is a hazard whether they 
will, then, be worth the money now given 
for them. 

It certainly would be more prudent, in in^ 
dividuals, to fliut up their grounds, for 
hay, than to buy cattle, for which no ade- 
quate profit can, on a fair chance, be cx- 

pefted. 

• Perhaps generally, mow a greater proportion 
when cattle are dear, graze more when they 
are cheap. A ftack of hay may be kept, 
till it be wanted, without expence ; but a 
bullock muft be fold within a limited time, 
or lofs may be added to lofs. 



HUE, 



2. 

June 14. Came round by Breedon 
tlME KILNS— provihcially " lime works.*' 
• Breedon Hill is a femiglobular eminence : 
formed of an irregular mafs of limeftone* 

The lime produced from this rock is of a 

fingular quality. Five on fix quarters an 

^cre are found to be a beneficial drefling, 

for the lands of this neighbourhood. But 

it is an opinion, univerfally admitted, 

at 
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that if much more than that quantity be. laid 2. 

on, it is " poifon to the land :" it having been limb. 

obferved, that where, by accident, a greater 

quantity has been Scattered, no grafs will 

grow ; and that where load h6aps have flood, 

no corn will thrive ; but, inftead of it a bed 

of couch and thiftles kppear* : a circumftancei 

which has fet many men againft it, under an 

idea that it breeds thefe two pefts of cultivated 

land. But fee minutes 100 and 103* 

Some fmall proportion of this rock has 
every appearance of vitrifadtion, except the 
colour ; which is that of rufty iron. See i. 200. 

The quarries that are now in ufe are thirty 
or forty feet high ; each a cliff of hetero- 
geneous rock, with fcarcely any covering. 

Having no regular feams, the rock is 
obliged to be blafled ; but the fragments fall 
eafily under the hammer ; breaking into irre- 
gular pieces, like glafs. 

There are fix or feven kilns at work : each 
built at the foot of its refpeftive quarry ;. 
and againfl the bafe of the hill ; with only 
one fide open to draw at ; but with two, and 
feme three, eyes or draught holes ; made 
wide and commodious ; with an arch turned 
' over each to fupport the top of the kiln ; and, 
within this archway, above the eye, are air 

B ^ holes. 
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'2. holes, to feed the fire (a new idea): thefc 

tiME. * air holes, fix or eight in number, reaching 

halfway up the kiln. 

From the top of the archway, projects a 
penthoufe, or roof of faggots ; forming a 
flied, under which a quantity of drawn 
lime may lie, out of the way of rain. 

The burners make their layers unufually 
thick: the ftone half, a yard, and the coal 
five or fix inches ; coaling very highly (the 
pits only two or three miles from the kiln) ; 
throwing in coals as large as the head : their 
^ only idea Teeming to be that of keeping up 
a ftrong fire in the kiln. 

They are all drawing kilns (fee York 
EconO> being never let out, during the 
burning feafon, unlefs to repair : drawings 
it isfaidj four or five loads from each kiln, 
daily \ 

The price of this lime, at the kiln, is 
eighteen pence a quarter ; with a perquifite 
to the burners of meat and drink, or in lieu 
of it, two (hillings a load; and with ge- 
neraHy a bribe, the firft load, that they 
may cheat their matters (and at tlie fame 
time themfelves), by giving a falfc, gauge 

"of 
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of the waggon. Altogether a ridiculous 
cvrflom. 

The coft of five loads ftands thus : 
Thirty quarters at i8rf. - - {^ z 50. 
Lime men zs. z load, and zs. 
over - - - ^ o 12 o 



;C-2 17 o 
or 115. 5^. a load, of fix quarters; namely, 
about a chaldron and a half, common lime 
meafqre. 

The coft of fetching, fixteen or fevoitcen 
miles, may be eftimated at a guinea a load ; 
with turnpikes, near three fhillings each load ; 
together with watering, turning, and fpread- 
ing : the: whole amounting to about 405, an 
Acre for the dreffing. 
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July 3. Yefterday, limed part of No, i. 
with Breedon lime, treated as follows : 

Nine loads,; — between twelve and fifteen 
chaldron, fet in three heaps, acrofs the 
piece, and by the fide of water pits, for the 
.coftveniency of waterings 

B 3 . ThQ 
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The principal part was watered, as it was 
thrown out of the waggons. Three days ago, 
the heaps were turned over, ^nd the unflaked 
parts rewatered. 

The turning and watering coft fourpence a 
load; theufual prices a mere trifle, compajrecj 
with the utility. See York. Ecqn, Art. Lime, 



FARM 
BUILPINGS, 



. July 27. Every sty (hould have a rubt. 
bing pofl. 

Having occafion to fhift two Jiogs out of a 
fty without one, into another with a poft, ac- 
cidentally put up to fupport the roof, I had 
^ full opportunity of obferving its ufe. 

The animals, when they went in, were^ 
dirty, with broken ragged coats, and with 
dull heavy countenances. In a few days, 
they cleared away their coats, cleaned their 
ikins, and became fleekly haired; the eiyoy- 
merits ofthepoji were difcernible even in their 
looks : in their livelinefs and apparent con- 
tentment. 

It is not probable that any animal ftiould 
thrive, while afflicted with pain or uneafinefs. 

Graziers 
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Graziers fufFer fingle trees to grow, or put 
up dead pofls, in their groundsj for their 
cattle to rub themfelves againft ; yet it is pro- 
bable, a rubbing poft has never been placed, 
intentionally, m^dijty: though, perhaps, for 
a twofold reafon, rubbing is moft requifite to 
fwine. 



.4- 

FARM - 
BUILDINGS* 



July 28. A thin crop of wheat may 
be improved, by fowing oats over it, in the 
fpring. 

Mr. Williams Rice of Tamworth had a 
piece of wheat, laft year, which went off, in 
patches, in the fpring ; fo as not to be worth* 
Handing, alone, as a crop. He therefore 
fowed, and harrowed in, oats, in the vacant 
places. The confequcnce .was a very full 
crop of oats and wheat \ which were fepa* 
rated, principally^ by« the fan, in winnowing. 

The, head wheat was bought freely by the 
millers ; who in t;his co>intry, where wlie^t is 
univerl^y grown a,fter oats, and of caurfe is 
feldom or 6ver free from them, are lefs fcru- 
pulou^ about a few ^oats being mixed among 
wheat,^than they ^re in opher diftrifts. . 

• . B 4 ^ To 



wheat. 
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WHEAT. 



Today, I ate fome bread made from the 
tail of this wheat, or rather the head of the 
outs (about half of each) : good houlhold 
bread. 

It is obfervable that, in thfs cafe, the com 
requires to be cut twice oyer, in the mill *, 



HOING 
TdRNEPS. 



6. 

September 15. This year, I have given 
eight (hillings an acre, with beer, for hoi ng 
turners; and, even at this price*, it has been 
with difficulty I have got them tolerably done. 

This price, compared with that of Norfolk 
(fee NoRF. EcoN.), is extravagantly high. 

But there are two reafons for this difparity. 

In Norfolk, every plowman and every har- 

rowboy is a tufnep hoer : here, hoing is a 

myftery, praftifcd only by a few, who have 

it in their power to make their own terms. 

Befide^ 

* I publiih this Minute as a hint, by which much 
may be frequently profited. The advantage arifing 
irom the expedient co^Ms, ndt jnpue in the increafe of 
crop, than in the diminution of weeds, which, in a thia 
or partial crop, feldom fail of being abundant. By a 
machine fan, properly regulated, Oats may be fep2M:ate4 
fj[|m wheat, eaiily and eCcdoally. 
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Befide, in Norfolk, the foil is light, and 6. 

fr^ie fron^ ftones : the hoe paffes freely thro* hoing 

it, ancHlhe hoer, fweeping his tool round the TtJRNm, 
plants at pleafure, works from hour to hour 
without a check. But here, the foil, in moft 
places, abounds with pebbles, and, being oif 
a more ftubborn and cloddy nature than the 
fands of Norfolk, the hoer is frequently un- 
der the ncceflity of chopping thre^ or four 
times, perhaps, in the fame fpace of furfacc 
whi^h a Norfolk hoer would clear with one 
fwccp x>f his hoe. Were he to attempt to 
draw his hoe in the Norfolk manner (perhaps 
not the bef]:), he would be liable (by 
reafon of the obftruftions turning afide his 
hoe from the intended direction) to cut up 
the plants he meant to fet out, and to fmo- 
ther thofe he bad ^Iready fingled, Befide, he 
cannot, here, ufe fo wide a hoe^ as is ufed in 
J^Qrfolk. 

The Midland hoers generally ufe thr/ee- 
CORNERED HOES ; cach fide about feven 
inches, The reafons given for ufing thefe • 
hoes, in preference to thofe of the ufual one- 
edged form, are, that they require to be car- 
ricd feldomer to the grinding ftone, and that 
;hejr are handier tQ fmgle a plant with, than 

aqge- 



TUR.NEP3. 



10 MINUTES Agric. 

\ 

f 

6. ^ a one-edged hoe. It is allowed, however, 
HoiNG that a threefided hoe requires more labour, 

than a fingle one ; whofe blade forming a 
more acute angle with the handle, lies flatter, 
and palTes more freely through the foil, than 
the triangular ones ; which, (landing nearly 

at right angle to the. handle, are drawn 
againft the foil, rather than under it ; and, 
while that cuts off the weeds clean, thefe have 
them to pull afunder : befide, where the foil 
is fufEciently loofe, to admit the hoe to be 
drawn, they are very mifchievous, in burying 
the fingled plants. 

To obviate 4:hefe evils, as much as may be, 
the handles are made fhort ; about three feet 
long ; the workmen Hooping, proportionablyy 
in ufing them. If they were more diftied, 
(they are a little), the mould would lodge 
in the hollow, and make them ftill more 
clumfey. 

Among ftones and clods, the triangular 
hoe ha^ its merit ; afting the part of the 
Weft India hoe, or a mattock. But, where 
the furface is tolerably free and friable, the* 
Qne-edged hoe, from feven. to eight inches 
wide, and about two and z, half inches deep, 
is a more eligible tool 

September 
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September 20. This fpring, I planted a wheat, 
BERBERY BUSH, in the whcat of No. 18. 

It blowed the ift of June, with the wind 
at northeaft. The wheat blowed the firft of 
July, with the wind at northweft, and the 
weather fine. 

The effed, in this experinient, has not 
been fo ftriking, as it was in that made in 
Norfolk. See Norf. Econ. min. 13. & 133. 

The wheat, after the berbery was planted, 
went off, in patches, and a very thin part hap- 
pened to fall rovind the bufti. This, added 
to th^ natural ftrength of the foil, gave the 
plants the more vigor to withftand any attack 
that might be made upon them ; and, at the 
fame time, kept them upon their legs ; while 
the parts which retained a full crop, were 
laid flat to the ground ; fo that a general 
blight took place. 

It was fufficiently obvious, however, that 
the cafs which Jlood, in the vicinity of the 
berbery plant, were filled with much lighter 
grains^ than thofe of any other part, where 

thQ 
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y, the com rcmB.incd Janding; in the proportion 

WHEAT, of about two to one * ; excepting fome which 

BEB.ii£jp.y, flood by the fide of a a: ofs hedge, in which 

had been feveral berbery bufhes, 

Tbefe, having been cut down to the ftub, 
early in laft winter, had efc^ped my notice ; 
until obferving a laid plot of wheat which 
was ftrikingly worfe thia'any other part 
(barely worth the expcnce- of rciping),; and 
looking round for the caufe, I difcovered a 
large ftool of berbery, wttMA a few yards^ of 
it. Tracing the iedge ^ I f6md fevferat mbre ; 
and the wheat <m one-fide of the ^ledgc being 
a Handing crop, I bad a^ fair op|)orttfnity of 
obferving the effeft, 

}t is remarkable, however, that, in tliit 
cafe, thejra^ received no chai^ge of cok)r j 
but, on rubbing the ears, the ^r^/^i plainly 
toldthe neighbourhood they grc>y in. Th0 
diflference was fufficiently great to engage thi$ 
• atte^jtion of the reaper of this land of wheat 
—-(a plain workman)^-who, by the Kgbtneft 
of the corn in his hand^ could perceive whCQ 
he canie near d, barbery pkpt. 

Upon 

♦ \^hat; bcMveyer^ is intcreffingj fame of the grains 
pj«)duced near the bufti ^a fmall weak plant, tr^iifpiante4 
late in the fpring) were of a tolerable <juality j UioiigS 
none of them nearly full bodied/ 
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Upon the whole, although I have not, 
from this year's experience, been able to form 
any probable conjecture, ^s to the caufe of the 
injury, it neverth^l^fs ferves to fix me ftill 
more firmly in my opinion, that the Berber y 
is injurious to wheat. 
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September 20. An evidence that si/ivr 
is caufed by thcfiedy not by the foil^ the tillage^ 
the manure J or the feafotiy occurs this year, in 
the wheat of No. 18. 

Perceiving a row of (bucks very full of 
fmut, while the reft of the piece was free 
from it ; and, on clofer examination, finding 
that the fmutty ears were of white wheat, the 
clofe in general being of red, I was led to 
enquire into the caufe of this circumftance ; 
^d was informed, by the labourer \yho 
thraftied and winnowed the white wheat for 
|he purpofe, that the *^ feed'*-*-namely, the 
red — was bo\)ght, and was very fi-ee frofti 
fmut ; but that the quantity falling ihort, a 
bufhel of white wheat was taken from the 
barn, to finifti the piece ; adding, that this 
bulhel was'very foul and fmutty. 

Enquiring 
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Enquiring as to the preparation, he faid 
the red was ^^ fwum and limed :" the white 
fown dry and dully, as it went out of the barn. 

Therefore, whether the caufe of fnlut ori- 
ginated in the j5>^aVi of wheat, iiithe circum- 

ftance of the feed being fmutty, or in that o( 
its not being prepared^ is uncertain. 

Neverthelefs, it (hows, evidently, that the 
evJl, in this cafe, was taufed by the feed ; not 
by the foilj the tillage, the manure, nor the 
feajbn i which were uniform, in this incident.^ 



BARLEY 

on 

CLOVER 

LEY. 



September 20. This fpring, I fowed 
with barley, by ' way of experiment, about 
half an acre of oneyears clover ley, which I 
was fowing with oats, on one plowing. 

It was fown the 27th April (the fpring 
backward) : ^t the rate of about two bufhels 
an acre. The foil a good middle loam, 
which had been plowed foroe days, and 
worked very well. 

The crop, where the foil lies perfeftly dry, 
has proved very good : as much as four har- 
veft loads an acre. But, on one end, where the 

foil 
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foil lies moift, the oats (a charming crop) 
have the preference. 

It is obfervable, that the ftraw, of this plot 
of barley, was remarkably ftrong and fticky, 
asrit ftood on the ground : it was as much is 
a man could do to drive the fithe through it. 

January 1 785. This patch, mcafuring nine- 
tyfix rods, produced twenty one and a half 
bufhels of head, and one and a half buftiels of 
tail barley : together, twenty three bufhels, 
from one bufhel of feed. An evidence of the 
eligibility of clover ley, on a free foil, as a 
matrice for barley. 
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September 21. In this country, ^^ fheaf 
corn" is uniyerfally '^ hooded'* — covered 
with two (heaves inverted, — :as it is fet up in 

" fliuck." 

The univerfality of this pradice is of late 
date. But it being obvious to common ob- 
fervation, that, during a very wet harveft, 
the wheats which were hooded, faved them- 
felves much better than thofe which ftood 
naked, the alarm fpread, and the pradice of 
hooding has fince become general. 

If 
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If wheat be ripe, and the grain plump, this 
is a fafe and eligible praftice ; but, — when it 
is cut before the fap be well out of it, or, if it 
has been injured by any difeafe, fo that the 
grain is thin and fhri veiled, and the chaf 
leathery and clofely embracing th.e grain, ^ 
is generally the cafe of mildewed or otherwife 
blighted wheat, the praftice of covering the 
fliucks, immediately after the wheat is cut, is, 
in my opinion, very improper management. 

The Surrey and Kentilh farmers, among 
whom the pradtice of hooding may be faid to 
be unknown, are well aware of the benefit 
arifing from wheat being well *' weathered** 
in the field : if it be blighted, they even wifli 
for a fliower upon their uncovered (hocks ; 
finding that the com, in this cafe, not only 
thrafhes better, but yields better, after having 
been thus expofed to the atmofphere. 

With refpeft to thralhing, and of courfc 
with regard to yield, fo far as clean thralhing 
cncreafes it, there can be little doubt, but 
that an alternacy of wet and dry will pro- 
mote it. Expofe a leaf or a flower to the 
atmofphere, and, after a few days, alternately 
wet and dry, it may be rubbed to powder be- 
tween the fingers* But, if the fame leaf or 

flower 
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flower be. place^^ jbetweei} the leaves of i 
book, or under a botanical prefs^ it will ac- 
quire a toiagb leathe^rlike texture. Covering 
up the ears pf cprn, before the ehaf has 
acquired a fufficient degree of brittlenefs^ is^ 
indifputably, produdtive of the fame, or a 
fimilar efFed:. 

At pfefeht, 1 am clearly of opinion, that 

all wheats 6ught to be more or left expofed 

to the atmdfphere, in proportion to the ftates 

' in which they haVe been cut, between the 

cutting and carrying. 

If, at the time of cutting, the weather be 
unfettled, and much inclined to wet, cover 
up immediately, and afterward, wh^i th^ 
weather biecomes fufficiently fettled, and fafe 
enough, for the pui^pofe, uncover j keeping 
the ears expofed to the fun^ wind, dews and 
moderate fhower$, until they be fufficiently 
weathered ; and theui if circumftances re- 
quire it, re-cover^ .. 

But if the weather be tolerably good, at 
the time of cutting, fet thellieaves up naked, 
and, in that ftate, let theib remain, until the 
*^ear» be'bpfened, the.dbaf k)d(ened,'and the 
jgtain mellowed ; and then, if the Vi^ either be 
^ha^ard6u8,'eo^r £h6m up, ufttii the buti be 
fliOfdugHy-curedv ^ 

Vol. IL -C Thefe 
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Thefc rules have been my giiide, this 
harveft. The wheat being canfideraWy mil- 
dewed, I let it ftand, in naked (bucks, un- 
til it had had a rfiower, and then, as foon as 
the ears were thoroughly dry, covered it up 
fecurely. 

It is obfervable, that (hucks fhould be 
fet up northandfouth, not eaftandweft ; for 
in this cafe, the Iheaves on the north fide 
are fcveral days later, in refped to fijtnefi^ 
of carrying, than thofe of the fouth fide. , 
. I write from the experience of this year : 
when I havci alfo had an opportunity of ob- 
ferving a flxiking inftanjcc of the evil effefl: 
of RIDGES lying eaftand weft. The corn on. 
the fouth fides of the ridges of No. 1 8 (not 
high ones) fhot into ear, changed, and 

r 

ripened, a week at leaft, earlier, than that of 
the north fides. At the time ' of reaping, 
the wheat on the fouth . fides was, in ' fbme 
patches, too ripe, while that on the north 
fides was, in many places, literally green. 

Similar efieds took place on the north and 
the fouth fides of hedges. 

Every year, no doubt, produces effe<5t$, 
in fome degree fimilar 5 but I never xemem- 

her 
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ber them fo ftriking a$ they have been this 
year ; when there has been a general Qonxr * 
plaint that wheat ripened very unevenly. 
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Sept'embSr 27. This niorning, took a servants. 
ride to *^ Polesworth statute:" a hir- 
ing place for farm fervants ; — ^the only one o^ 

any note in this part of the country ; and, 
probably, the largeft meeting of the kind, 
m England. Servants come (particularly 
out of Leicefterfhire) five and twenty or 
thirty miles to it, on foot ! The number 
of fervants collefted together, in the ** fta- 
tute yard,'* has been effimated at two to 
t'bree thoufand. A number, however, which 
is the lefs extraordinary, as Polefworth be- 
ing the only place, and this the only day, 
farm fervants, for feveral miles round, con- 

fider themfelves as liberated from fervitude 
on this day ; and, whether they be already 
hired, or really want matters, hie away, 
without leave, perhaps, to the ftatute *. 

C 2 Formerly, 

♦ There arc men in this coantiy, and thofc pof- 
ieffing the moft comprehenfive kiH>wledge of rural con- 
cerns. 



j J * Fc^M^Iy-, it feeing much ribtipg ai^cj ^f- 

HRVANTS. tuftence ufed generally to take place> at 

this * meeting j arifing, priftcipiaUy^ ' jfirom 
gaming tables, which were then allowed, 
and for want of civil officers to keep the 
peace. * * 

The principal nuifanoe, at prefent, arife» 
from a parcel of balladfin gel's, difldminat- 
ing fentiments of diflipatibri on minds ^hich 
ought to be trained to induftry and frugality. 
A ballad goes a great way toward fotming 
- . , the 

cems, who condemn, in' the flr^ngeft term^,- afi^puai- 
\iQ HIKINGS of -farm Teh-^ants* N6t 6n account of 
-the vvaft& tifne they occafipn (wfeich^ however^ ki Let* 
ceft«rfhke, where ipoft towns and many vill^gea have 

. their ftatutes, is not inconfiderahle) but as^ tending to 
vitiate the minds of fervants, to render them fickle and 
tinfettled in their places, and tb make the good ones 

'Habfe to be drawn away with the bad :' condemn- 
ing, not only pubHc places> hat fixed time« of hir^ 
ing ; as tending to create, what in reality takes p lac© 
every year ih every diftrid, a ceflktion of country buii- 
ncfs^ daring fome days, .and an aukwardnefo for fome 
confiderabie time aftenyard ; and this,, in mofe (^ftri^a, 
at a'bufy feafon. 

'M I c H A E L M A s is ccrtainly ah improper time. ( See 
Ml N. of AcRr and YoRKc EcON.y and whether Mar- 
tin itf AS or any o^r fixed time be right, I jvill 
not pretend to fay, , The idea is ff#<u; to me ^ and .th» 

ii6jf 61 of fome importance*- 
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the morals of nrftics j: arid if, inftwii of the 
trafli which is everywhere, at prefent, ^deal^j 
out at all their meet&gs, fottgs in pr^ife 
of conjugal affeftiony and a rural life, "were 
fubftituted, happy effeifts might cvth^i "' 

If a Lord Chamberlain have a power of 
controul in the theatres, where the audience 
might now be prefurtied to be themftlves 
fufficient judges, how mucH more rcquifitc 
it appears, that a high conftable, or a higher 
bfficer, fhould exercife ^ fimiUr authority 
over the produdtions to be delivered *at a 
fw or a ftatute. 



4f, 



October 2, Obferved an inftance of 
fpreading dung out of carts. See vol. L 

Seven men and a boy, with four carts, 
were arranged thus \ three men filling (the 
heap in the piece), four fpreading out of 
two carts, and the boy driving between. 

The fpreaders ftood tv/o upon each cart; 
ftaking about .the nnianure (pretty ripe) 
with,,/orU' Two'horfe§ in each cart. 

C 3 When 
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When the.mca had: finUhed th^ir refpeftivc 
Jlides, the horfcs were fpoken to, and, hav- 
ing moyed a few paces, were ftopt again, 
before they had proceeded too hx for th^ 
inen to be able to join their work. 

From this fpecimen, however, I have not 
formed any very high opinion of the operation. 
The fituation of the mea is aukward. Should 
they drop a forkful! by accident, or not 
fcatter a lump in the manner intended, diey 
cannot ftep to it, and give it ^ b^oiy with 
^heir fork, or a kick with their toe ; but where 
it falls, there it muft lie : befides, driving 
on and flopping the horfes, take up no fmall 
Ihare of their time. 

Neverthelefs, I find the praftice is ufed by 
fome confiderable farmers, and confequendy 
merits farther attention. . 



MARKETS. 



I3n 

$ 

OcTOB^i^ H. Fazeley fair, held the 

* 

firft Monday after pld Michaelmas. The 
largcft fair in this country, iox fat cqws, and, 
lately, for ftieep. 

ft 

It is kept in two, or oegafipnally in threc^ 
grafs inciofures. The flieep pens were 

pitched 
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pitched againft three fides of a fmall pad- 13. 

dock, of about three acres, with a few pens markets. 

in the middle. The cattle headed againft 

the hedges of a larger inclofure, of eight or 

ten acrds ; reaching entirely round it ; form- , 

ing a rich border ; with a clump of fheep 

pens in the center : a fine fight ! the ground 

green, firm, and dry, and the morning fine : 

altogether the beft arranged, and the moft 

comfortable, commodious fair I have feen. 

See Glo, EcoN. vol. i* p. no. and vol. ii. 

p. 232. 

This fair begins with the day : being full 
fsdr between feven and eight o'clock. To- 
day, above five hundred head of cattle, and 
about three thoufaqd Iheep. 

The cattle, chiefly fat or forward cows : 
(bmc few cows and calves ; with an umifual 
colleftion of bulls ; chiefly offcaft or aged. 
The buyers, butchers, from Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, and other manufafturing 
towns. The bulls bought up chiefly for the 
collieries; going off in droves; rijany of 
them completely ugly. 

The Oieep, longwools of Leicefterfhire, 
and ihortwooled mountaineers, from Shrop- 

C 4 fliire, 
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fffire, Staffordftiire, and Derbyfhire. Moftly 
ewes, to be put to the ram with fome for- 
ward wedders, to be finifhed with turneps, 
on the light lands weft of the Tame, 
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October 13, Finifhed laying a barn 
FLOOR with BRICKS, agreeably to the prac- 
tice of this diftrid ♦. 

Levelled the floor : fet the bricks edgeway 
^pon mortar ; but without any between brick 
and brick; placing them as clofe as their 
janeven furfaces would permit -f*. 

The entire floor being paved in this niln- 
jier, poured ^' grout,*' made of lime and 
water, of the coiififtency of thick grticl^ 
by a pailful at once, upoQ the floor ; Work- 
ing it into the joints yirith a broom. 

Having remained two or three dayr to 
dry (the weather in this inftance happened 

to 

• To be covered, hereafter, with plank. See 
vol. !• p. 31* 

+ Bricks are fmnetimcs " dreffed" between wet and 
fjry, a$ tiles, for this purpofe. 
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to be very dry) gave it another dreffing; 1 4^ 

working it well into the joints, as before : and, farm 

having remained two or three days longer — ^ 

to ftifFen, tlie grout which lay on the furface 
(between wet and dry) was cleared dP with 
a fpade, a trdwel, and i broofli ; and the 
joints pointed ; by drawing the point of the 
trowel hard along them, 

A floor, eighteen feet by fifteen, took 
feventeen hundred and fifty bricks, an4 
about four buQiels of lime *. 

1750- bricks at i:di. wkh the car- 
riage of them 13J. - - a i 

Four buftiels of lime - - 030 

&ickkyer and labower four 
dayj • • - o II 4 



■■II ' ■■' » 



about lid. a fquarc yard, or 2ji. a fquarc 

foot. 

October 



^ The grciut is generally made of mortar ^ namely, 4 
mixture of lime and iand; but in this cafe feme ftale 

(me was ^^. 

'1 
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October 25. Tamworth fair; held 
the 24th Odobei;, principally for ftieep, with 
fome fat cows, and lean flock. 

About five thoufand fheep 5 with about a 
hundred head of cattle. 

The SHEEP ; fat and forward weddcrs, 
and fat and ftore ewes, of the longwoolcd 
kind, with fOme fhortwooled ewes, wedders, 
and lambs. 

In the morning, the.ftieep '^ hung :*' ow- 
ing to a rumour of a great ^^ drop'* in the^ 
London markets: a circumftance which 
fliows how much, and how far, the markets 
of the kingdom are influenced by the me- 
tropolis. 

Notwithftanding, however, this unfavor* 
able circumftance, and notwithftanding the 
fuUnefs of the fair, the demand was fuch that 
every (keep I (generally fpeaking) was fold by 
one o'clock : and at very high prices : a 
proof that, at the diftance of a hundred 
miles, the influence of Smithfield is weak, 
compared with that of the markets of the 
neighbourhood ; efpecially, perhaps, in the 
neighbourhood of ipanufadQries% 
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Mr, -^ fold afty ^'iharhogs/' of the 

WW Leicefterftiire breed, for thirtytwo 
fhillings a head : a great price for yearling 
flieep : but, HOtwithftanding their age, they 
were the fatt^ft Iheep in the ftiow : a circum^ 
ftance attribufed, by the advocates of the 
breed, entirely to hlood. And an evidence 
ftfongly corroborant of this ide^ wgs, tjie 

circumftance of Mr. , a very con- 

iiderable grazier, on the Melton fide of 
Leicefterftiire, felling fix fcore *^ twpfhear"' 
wedders for lefs price : namely, about 30J, 
ahead, one with another- 

What a difference in profit, to the gra-» 
ziers, upon thefe two parcels of flieep ! The 
laft year's keep of the latter was worth nearly 
^ much as the entire coft of the former. 
Yet diefe were ^' faft" and fit for the but:cher : 
thofe forward, but ftill " loofe," and only 
^t to he put to turneps : ^nd the fa<5l was, 
^e ftiarhogs were fold to a butcher; the 
twoftiears, to the Hints and other turnep far- 
mers ; and this, notwithftanding they came 
off the beft land. 

How fuperiorly delicate is the bufinefs of 
grazing ! How niuch depends upon breed ! 

Mr, 
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Mr. ■ ■■ y whofe breed is, in this neighbour- 
hood, efteemed fuperior, fold his (harhoga 
for 275. a piece : Mr. ,, ftill fuperior ift 

breed, fold his for near thirty Ihillings *. 
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October 29. Handweeding turneps 
is a good pradkice ; and not expenfive. 

Upwards of twelve acres grown yellow 
with charlock, which had efcaped the hoers, 
and fome of the feeds of which were fully 
formed, took a man and a boy two pieces of 
days. The coft about twopence an acre. 

If the laft hoing take place early enough 
for the feeds of weeds to come to perfeftion,, 
a hand weeding is iridifpenfably neceffary to 
good management i though rarely given. 



HORSISS 

on 
PLOVER, 



17. 

October %o, Horfes affeft clover. A 
fecond crop of ;his Jierbage^, which had flood 

until 

• ^ In thefe infbnces, fotnething iidght be due to ki s b 4 
but the great difference in produce was, beyond difputCj* 
p^cafioned by b r e e o ^ 
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until it had got iato full head, by reafon of part 
of the piece being in corn, had a fiiiking ef* 
feft upon yearling colts, which hod throve 
very indifferently upon turf j bilt which, aftor 
they had been a few weeks on this clover, 
grew fat and fleek as moles. Even when it 
was nibbled off to the ftumps, they hung 
after it, in preference to well graifed turf : fo 
that notwkhftanding its (hrublike ftate, when 
they were turned upon it, no wafte was made : 
every ftalk w^as eaten up. 

Perhaps from an incident like this^ the 
fingular pradtice of this country, with refpefl: 

to the clovier crop, was flxuck out. See i. 267. 
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November 3. Finifhed landing up the 
stJMMERFALLow of No. 9. to lie over the 
winter, for barley and grafs feeds in the 
fprmg. 

SuMMERtALLowiNo, except in tire com* 
mon fields, is not a practice of this country. 
The '* pinfdllonv'' is the forte of the Midland 
former. He breaks up his wheat ftybble, in 
autumn or winter^ and, having croffed it, iy 

the 



SUMMER 
FALLOWWC^ 
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^ 1 8. Ac fpri^g> immediately fets about harrowing 

SOMMBR it ; in orddr *^ to get the twitch to the top ;" 

PALL0WIH& which done, he gathers it up into lands, fows 

his barley> reharrows, and having got fome 
more twitch to the top, the fallow is com* 
pleted. In this way, ninetenths of the in- 
clofed lands of the diftrift have been, and 
ftill continue to be, laid down to grafs* 

To a winter fallow, this is all that can. be 
done : the fooner it is harrowed after the 
crofs plowing, the longer the twitch has to 
lie on the furface to wither, and the more 
time the feed weeds will have to vegetatd, 
before the feed plowing : but, at beft, it can 
only be faid to be an ingenious method of 
planting twitch : for although fome of the 
bent grafTes, and a fmaller proportion of the 
cduchgrafs (indifcriminately, here, called 
'^ twitch'O are, by this means, brought to 
the top ; yet a principal p^rt of the latter, 
the chief enemy, is not only buried in the 
foil, but is broken Into fets by the tines of the 
harrows, and planted among the pulverized 
mould, with every advantage that art cift 
give it, Neverthelefs, the praftice of har- 
rowing immediately after crofs plowing is 
extended, not to the turnep fallow only, but 

when 
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when it i^ made^ to the fummer fallow dfo : it 8* 

the Midland farmers appearing to be unac- -wmmer 
quainted with the advantage which a fellow ^^AtixwiWG. 
receives, by lying in a ftate of roughnefs, fo 
as to have a large furface expofed to the in- 
fluence of the atmofphcre. 

In Surrey, Kent, and other fallowing coun- 
tries, it is well underftood that, without this 
roughnefs of furface, no radical cure can be 
cffcftcd* 

t 

In Norfolk, this . idea is carried, perhaps, 
too far. A Norfolk farmer never begins to 
harrow, until he is ready to follow the har- 
rows, almoft immediately, witH the plow; 
without perhaps allowing fufEcient time, be- 
tween the two operations, for the feeds of 
weeds to vegetate. 

This, in the early ftages of a fallow, when 
the roots, and not the feeds, of weeds ought 
to-be the main objeft of attention, is a venial 
crime; but, to continue this praftice through- 
out the fallow, is almoft as great an impro- 
priety, as to level the furface immediately 
after the fecond plowing. 

Out of thefe two improper methods of 
trearing fallows, a third and improved me- 
thod 
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oB. thod natutially wfes: namely, ^ ^ha;t pf.p.ar^ 

smmoit fuing, in tfee «arly ftages, the Norfolk, in the 

^AiMmmk letter, die Midland mauageisueivt, lOti ifi other 

words, of fiift deftroying die root w^eps, 
-with the Jt»xow,and^crwaards unlQokingthe 
SEEDS, with the harilow and the ft«-jS/£R ; 
the laft an implement which,. in.eyery coi^tiy 
I have yet examined, is toofpaiingly ufed, im 
the laft ftages-of -a fallow. • 

The foundation of this theory is £h<3wn lA 
tiie fallawof No.'9, whidh, wtthf6ur plowings 
xmly, received a radical cure ; notwithftand^ 
ing its original foulnefs, ^nd tbe^ unfeyorableL 
ncfe of the feUowing feafon. / * - 

The firft crc^ding (the fecond plowing) 4^ 
toil drove before the plow ;. a perfeft mat j^ 
twitch. A double plow could not be ma^ 
to work in it; and fii^gle plows made very 
rough work. 

The feafon continuing wet, I let it lie, iii. 
the rough ftate received by this crofs plow- 
ing, until its furface was. as green as a piece 
of lattermath. Some docks and thiftles hav- 
ing efcaped being turned undei*, 1 had it 
handweeded to prevent their feeding/ 

The firftfavorable weather, 1 perfuaded an 
old plowman, with fome difficulty, to- re* 

erofs 
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crofs it (turning the warps back again), with-^ 1 8* 

out harrowing. ' sfUM wer 

Having lain a few wedk3 in rough plit, a. pallowiho# 
fair opportunity was embraced of pulling it 
to pieces, with a pair of large harrows. I con- 
fefs, however, that this harrowing was given, 
rather to fave appearances, and to give in 
with the eftabliflled cxiftom of the country 
(fet agog by (b new a praftice), than from 
any conviftion of its being the moft eligible 
meafure, 

Prefently after this flight harrowing, I gave 
it a fourth plowing, lengthways the weather 
then fcorching hot : nevenhelefs, I forbore 
to harrow it, until it had, been thoroughly 
parched. 

The fufrows wefe then broken^ by one 
full tine of a pair of rough harrows, and, hav- 
ing lain a few days, till the freOi furface was 
|)erfeftly dry, the harrows were hung, with 
traces, behind a light roller ; and with thefe 
it was rolled dnd harrowed, day after day ; 
firft with roiigh ai;id afterward with finer har^ 
torn ; until the furface was as fine as a gar- 
den bed* 

Immediately after this operation, three or 

four days rain fucceeded, and fomc of the 

Vol. II. D couch^ 
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1 8- couch, not yet thoroughly cured, began to 

SfiTMN^R flioot on the furface ; but the drought return- 
FAit,Q>yiNG. j^g^ £^ ^^^ entirely away, and the greaceft 

iiufti of feeclling weeds,! ev«r faw, fucceeded. 
Thefe weeds are no\v plowed under, and a 
frefh furface expofed, for another crop. 

Thus, with four plowings, and the ufual 
number of harrowings^ properly timed, with- 
out any picking, carrying off, burning, or 
any hand or other team labour whatever, one, 
of the fouleft fallows, that ever was broken 
up, was brought into a ftate of cleannefs and 
tilth (as appears evidently by the prefent 
plowing) ; and this, too, in a fummer un- 
favorable to fallows. 

In this method of fallowing, the imper- 
ceptible wafting of the couch, is remark- 
able : notwithftanding the original foulnefs 
of this field, there did hot remain, after the 
fourth plowing, a ftring of couch long enough 
to hang upon the tine of the harrow. ^ Had 
even the furface been handpicked, there 
wbuld fcarcely have been a load of couch, 
alive or dead, upon eighteen acres ! 

This is another ftrong argument in favor 
of deftroying couch with the plow. If it be 
harro>;^edto thtfarface, in its fucculent, ropy, 

tough. 
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tough, bulky date, it muft either Tie carried 
off or b\irnt, at fome ^orifideifable expehee, 
or lie a nuifance on thfe fi^fkce ; an obftruc* 
tion to the plow and harrow. 

Too much cannot be faid in praife of the 
roll and harrow united, in working a fallow* 
By hanging the one to the other,, drivers at 
leaft are faved : and the roots, neceffarily 
prefled into, thie foil by the rollfer, are, by this 
method, moft immediately releafed by the 
harrows ; which neyer^ work better than 
when . hung to a xoljber. In, this . inftai^cc it 
was a pleafpre to fee the ppiej:ati0|> ; it g^ve 
the eye ^d the judgement -fiich full fatis-- 
faftion. . , . 
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By w^y of experiment,^ makurei> tw6 
lands of this fallow, at the rate-of about twelve 
foads of ftrawyard dung an acre^ The whole 
to be foWn in the fpring, with barley and 
grafs feeds, which are intended to be ma- 
nured the fucceedipg autumn% 

Will the manure, now plowed in, be bene- 
ficial, or detrimental, to the barley crop ? 

Will the manure plowed in, this autumn, 
with the prefent and fifth plowing (the foil to 

D 2 receive 
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receive one mare gkxwiyfg^in the fpringX 9^ 
ih^txo be fpread upoa the furfjice, next an- 
tufnnj 'l^e. i)f 5i>prft//eryic^ .tp the, young 
graffes* ? ..; r , \ ', ■ . . 

This manure was $:preai> out op carts. 



- -> 



agixeablytotlie prance oT'this diftrlft (fee 
MiN'-ii^)"^ BuVwitK'wKat appears to me aii 
improvement. 

IrtVc waggoner fcatt.ered \% from the cart, 
in theiifual way, and his boy broke the lumps 
a:tid feveiied it, after him. 

Thfs double -operation makes good^ork. 
But,;^ueiy,' is nbt the extri time, thus taken 
upi of a man a boy and a tcAm, of more value 
than a penny a load — the higheft price for 

fpreading ? 

Three horfes aman.and-bby are, in this 
country, rated at feven Ihillings and fixpence 
a day, of eight houifs : -half an hour of which 



IS 
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* 1^%$ S^ptemhgr, The barley received najobvipus 
benefit from this manure: nor do the young grafles yet 
declare its ufe ! HmX. the p aIloW^ has given foch a fk)W 
of vegetation, the u<fes of the man VRS, if any have yet 
accrued^ are the lefs difcemible. Land whijch is nattt«* 
rally rich, and? has lain long in a ftate of foulnbss, 
wants nothing but a summer falloiv to reader it 
,liigi.ly produdivc. 
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is taken up in baiting ; bringing the coft to 
a {hilling an hour, or a penny each five mi- 
nutes. 

The difference between fetting on a load of 
manure in hillocks, and Ipreaciing a load out 
of a cart, is not, I apprehend, lefs than; ten 
minutes :. fo that a penny a load appears to 
be loft, and the boy's time thrown away. 

An advantage; however, of fpreading ma- 
nure out of a carriage, ' is the prevention of 
hillfteads, and of the e*41 confe<{uences arifing 
from them, \Vhere the mahure is not prefently 
and carefully Spread ; the bottoms of the hil- 
locks getting more than their fhare of the 
dreffing.- ^ 

Hence, on the whole, perhaps, there h 
litde or no difference between the two prac- 
tices. There are three roads between London 
and Tamworth ; yet, though widely different, 

neither pf them, it is faid, is even one mile 
nearer than another : neverthelefs, no doubt, 
many a doughty argument has been held^ atout 
which is on the whole the beft. 

Thus it will fomeiimes happen, in rural af-* 
fairs. But;, more generally, there is one pre* 
FERABLE PRACTICE J which, if men would 
feek it induftriouily, and d'ifpajionaiely, they 
WQwld feldom fail 6f finding 'out. 

P 3 NOVILMBJSR 
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19. ^9* 

MARKiTs. NbvBMBER 8, Bj/ way-of making myfelf 

familiar with the business of markjets, and 
of forwarding my general defign, by an in- 
tercourse with PROFESSlpNAL MEN, I 

have, fince my arriYal iii this diftrift, at- 
tended, for the firft time, a weekly market ; 
and dined, regularly, at a iitiarket ordinary *. 
It is fomewhat extraordinary, however, that 
1 ftiQuld have done thxs^ almoft unretftiltingly, 

for the laft fix or eight months, widiout hav- 
ing, until today, picked up one idea, wo^tl^ 
bringing home. 

It is true, I have not fijbed for ideas. Yet 
it is very remarkable that, in fitting in a com- 
pany ofprofeffional men of the higher clafs^, 
three or four hours, week after week, fo'me 
valuable ones (hould not have rifen, fpon-? 
taneoufly. 

Today, two pr three wefe ftarted which 
piay be worth ptreferyin^, 

. ' ^ . The 

b ... * 

♦ At|he CASTLl a^TAMV^QRTH, 
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The inclofure of Newton fields became the I g. 

topic. Mr. faid the incumbent wanted inclosur??. 

" a fixth and a half" for the tithes. Mr. 

(the venerable vicar of Tarn worth, hale 

and fiandfome, at eighty!) faid he had taken 
a " feventh" in a fimilar cafe, and he thought 
it a fair proportion *. ' 

This led to the advantages and difadvan- 
tages of inclofing common fields. 

The prevailing idea was, that it is difad- 
vantageous to the tenant, during the firft fix 
or feven years after inclofing ; by reafon, he 
cannot, in lefs than that time, bring his land . 
to a good ^* turP' — a full fward. 

Appleby field was mentioned as a cafe in 
point ; for, although it is now ten or twelve 
years fince it was inclofed, the inclofures have 
not yet reached their moft profitable ftatc; 

Newton fields, however, being of a more 
loamy, lefs dayey nature, it was admitted, 
that they would come fome year$ fooner to 
** turf", and confecjuently to profit : it being - 
a rooted idea, here, that nothing can be done 
without ** turf," or natural grafieg, 

D 4 Mr, 

• The lands, in this cafe, to be inclofed were chiefly, 
pr wholly, arable fields : the meadow3 and common paf» 
lures hj^vin^ been formerljr inclofed. 
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Mr. — — obferved that their old inclofures, 
at Newton, bear heavier wheat, than their 
common fields. Thefe, he feys, give a more; 
beautifql fample, and, he does not deny, a 
thinner fkin ; but the kernel, he fays, is more 
folid— more • ^ ftecly ;'* and it was the gei? 
neral opinion, that ^* land which has got 
fome turf in it,'^ grows the heavieft wheat. 

Thus, mighty tijrf being the Midlander's 
idol, no wonder }\c is fo tenacious of it, as to 
preferve it, with reverential care, by pinfalr 
lowing ; left, by a turnep or a fummer fallow, 
he ftioul4 iieftroy his turf, an4 ^herein deftroy 
jhis hope. 

From what I can underftand, however, — ? 
by land's having turf in it is not meant, lite- 
rally, at leaft not altogether, the unbroken 
fod or roots of grafs, whiph remain undifr 
folved in jhe foil ; but is, more or lefs, a 
figurative expreffion, meaning (hat land 
which has lain fome time in grafs, will bear 
better or heavier corn, than that which has 
been under the plow, time immemorial ; an 
idea perfcftly well underftood, throughout 
(he kipgdom : and, it is an opinion as uni- 
ycrfally received, that land which has been 
J^ng V.nder the plow, mpre rarticularly com- 

^Qn^e^ 
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At 



ponfield land, is prqne to grafs*. And I 
never had, before today, any idea that com-* 
monfield lands w^r^ longer in acquiring a 
' turf, than other lands which had been under 
the plow^ Bjjcaufe I had never, till lately, 
jknown grafsland broken up, ^nd laid down 
^gain to grafs, y^itl>out having, during the 
time it was in tallage, r^ceiyed ^ purnep or ^ 
fummer fallow, 

What an endlefs labyrinth is hufbandry ! 
I have, till now, confidered it as an unerring 
nile to cleanfe land, thoroughly, from every 
jhing vegetable, before it be laid down to 
grafs. But, | confefs, I now begin to be of 
opinion, that there may be cafes, iji which 
pven thi5 rule may be erroneous ; and the 
praftice of this diftridt, founded on long cx^ 
perience, flrengthens my opinion/ 

I have frequently been ftruck with ^he ra* 
pidity with which tl^e land? of this diftrift 
acquire a natural fward : three or four ypars 
^fter they h^ve been laid down, they begin 
p wear the f^ce of old grafslapds : yet it 

nevef 
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never ftruck me, till now, that this new turf 
is raifed out of the ruins of the old. For al- 
though a Midland farmer turns over his old 
turf, and takes a crop of oats ; re-tjims it, 
and crops it with wheat ; which being har- 
veiled, he repeats the operation of turning 
over the old turf, twice, or perhaps thrice ; 
pulling it about with the hal*rows, . and dif-*' 
engaging it from fome of its foulnefs ;— yet 
it is ftill the old turf in ruins. The roots and 
feeds of the graffes, which formed it, are ftill 
there ; for although t^e farmer has had tAvo 
crops of corn, he has, at the famenime, had 
two crops of grafs; the roots of which a winter 
fallow, of two or three plowings, is wholly 
inadequate to defiroy^ though no doubt it 
gives them a confiderable check : and this ac- 
counts for the received opinion, here, that 
the " fecond year's feeds" are the worfl grafs : 
becaufe the clover is then gone off, and the 
natural graffes, having been checked by the 
pinfallow, and kept under by the barley an4 
the clover, have pot yet recovered tb?m- 
fclves : but, the third year, haying nothing to 
(Iruggle with, they rife again ; refuming the 
appearance, and, in a confiderable degree,^ 
^he profit^^lej[iefs o( old grafslar^ds ! 
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What a new fyftem of hufbandry is this ! ig.: 

at firft fight, flovenly in the extreme ; yet, it genual 
is poffible, that before I have been twelve menj, 

months longer in this diftrift, I may conceive 
it to be, for lands which are equally produc- 
tive of grafs and corn, an eligible fyftem of 
management* 

A tumep or a fummet fallow delays the 
laying down to grafs a year ejftra, and the hoe 
or the plowing, and the expofure through the 
fummer, do more toward the extirpation of 
the turf, than all the five pjowings of the pin- 
fallow fyftenj. 

Extirpating the foots of twitch* and other 
root weeds, without deftroying thofe of the 
bettfr graffes, is the leading principle of 
this plan of management : and if, by a winter 
fallow, judicioufly p ondufted, the former can 
jbc kept fo much vmder, as not to prevent a 
profitable turf from forming, the practice is 
lead plaufible. 

The labour and expence attending this plai^ 
of management is fmall. Five plowings in 
Jfn years, J^nd a crop every year *. 

An 

f But fee vol. i, p. 195. 
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' An evident improvemekt of this fyftem 
of management prefents itfelf. If the pin- 
FALJ.OW cannot be got clean enough for 
BARLEY, continue to fallow, until the foil 
be fuificiently cleanfed, and then fow the 
grafs feeds, without acorn crop. 

The herbage, even the firjl year ^ becomes, 
under this management (I write from fuffi- 
cient e:jcperience), of confiderable value (pro- 
portioned, of courfe, to tlie time of fowing 
^nd Qtber circumftances), and, by having an 
.opportunity of fowing feeds, repeatedly, 
through the fummer, wherever the firft fow- 
ing may mifs, a clean full crop, the enfuing 
years y m^y be had with a degree of cer» 
TAX NT Y : advantages, thefe, which in the 
end would probably be much greater, than 
a crop of corn in the firft inftance, fuc* 
ceeded by a feries of deficient crops pf 
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November 13, The clover ley of No, 3, 
being fomewhat too dry for plowing (in the 
fuiddle of November j), the pjits broke, an4 

^' reared j'* 

♦ See zs abovct 
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" reared ;*' leaving the furface rough,-and ap^ 

full of chafms, or gaping feams. so^iko 

To do away this evil, I rolled it, before ^Wa^,- 
fowing. But the job half dpne, the roller, 
broke ; and, by way of a fubftitute, the plow- 
man turned the harrows upon their backs, 
and drew them over it, with their tines up- 
permoft, before fowing. 

Their efFe<5b, in this inftance, was fuperior 
to that of the roller : as inftead of preffing 
down the protuberances, the harrow bulls cut : 

them off, and left them in the hollows; at the 
fame time, plaining off the upper edges of 
the plits in general ; lodging the loofe mould 
at the bottoms of the feed feams ; and this 
without taking off too much of the "mould, * 

or filling the feams" too full, to^ _plrevent the* 
feed from being fufficiently buried *. A pair * 
of heavy harrows might, in this refped, have 
done mifchief. Thofe made ufe of were 
common onehorfe harrows of the middle fize : 

^ pair 

* In this cafe, the foH was deep and mellow : on a 
thin or ftubborn foil, taking oiFthe com b of the furrows 
might have a badeffed; as robbing the harrows, in the 
afl of covering th€ ieed* of too ^uch of the looO, 
mould. 
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a pair of them being drawn, by two horfes 
abreaft, once in a place. 

Invention, perhaps, could not devife a bet- 
ter implement, for the purpofc ; and no 
other implement, whatever, could be fo coh*^^ 
vcnient. . . 
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2t. 

November io* In paffing through Shut* 
tington fi^ld, I entered into converfation 
with fome plowmen,— -who were ptewing in 
wheat, — ^upon the fubjeft of high ridges* 
An old man, who was fowing, drew up and 
joined the converfation. " Yea, Sur, w* 
mun lie *€ftn up a-thiflen, or we canno get 
onny wheat. An us lie *em flat o'th top^ 't 
firft pafli of rain runs *em into lakes, and fets 
th' crop. It hen been tried a many time j but 
it wunno do/* 

" Well, but how is it, friend, that, when 
you inclofe common fields, you brin^ down 
the lands?** 

'* Yea, yea, Sur, when thy ha* gotten (bme 
turf in *em, they wunno run athaten i but 

here we fallow, fallow, fallow, every three 

year. 
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year, every three year, till they ranneri like 
lime welly : and if they dunno. lien up (harp, 
we canno get onny wheat ftant.'' 

Thus, in a few words, did Old Geoh^b 
Barwell explain that, which has puzzled 
the learned, from the beginning of time, 
until now. 

The barley lands, I fee, are likewife 
gathered up (harp, to He over winter, and 
to be flit down and regathered with the feed 
plowing, in the fpring: yet, .eve>n in this 
rooflike date, I find from enquiry, all the 
farmer dreads is a ^* pafli i)f rain !'* 

. The fame kind <^ experience, no doubt, 
raifed the ftill nK)re mountainous ridge$ of 
the vales of Glgqefterand Eveflb^MH*: yet, is 
it not aftoniflimgy- tjbat the re^l motive for 
the prance Ihould not be mons generally 
underfbod ? 






22. 

November zo. In this country, the 
wafte of malt is beyond meafure. Beer and 
*k are not only1)rewed unreafonably ftrong ; 

but 



SERVANTS. 

B£SR« 



• See Glo. Econ. 
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22. but the q^^tity allowed to workmen is un^ 

SERVANTS. neceflarily great. That which is termed 

EEBR* ' << beer** or " faiall beejr*' h nearly equal, 

in flxength, to the harveft miU ale of many 
counties. 

In hay and corn harveft, the cuftpmarjf * 
allowance is, a gallon of beer a man (ip hot 

« 

weather they drink more), and, befidethis, 
ttiowers exped two quarts of ale, and aever 
have lef$ than one. 

Reapers have Jio regular allowance of ak } 
but, neverthelefs,' expeft a little " drink;** * 

With fotne difficulty, I got turnep hbers 
to accept of two quarts of beer, and one of 
de : they wanted two of beer and two of 
ale 4 -enough to ftupify any man, and to make 
ibfobtrtad^ drttnk, fronV morning to night. 
\ During the winter ihonths, tWe quintity 
ot fmall beer drank is not much lefs, than 

« 

in harveft. Mr. William Moot of Thorp, 
a leading man in this neighbourhood, allows 
his labourers a galloir a day the year round ! 
Each man has his gallop bottle filled in die 
morning, and what he do?s not drink, he 
takes home to his family. His motive for 
cftablilhihg this cuftom, I undcrftand, was 

that 
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that of his men, when they had the beer 22. 

caflc to go to, or had it given them, when* servants, 

ever they afked for it, by carelefs wafteful mma. 

fervants, getting drunk, or becoming fo 

muddled and ftupid, as to be uftfit for their 

work: and, upon other farms, this it 

ieems is no uncommon cafe. It is tifual, 

in farm houfes, to draw beer in a two-quart 

copper-cann ; and there are mto who will 

fee the bottom fingle handed* Two men 

feldom fail of emptying one of them at a 

draught. This being the cafe, it is wife to 

allowance them ; for, under this regulation, 

they drink no more, probably, than is fer- 

viceable to them ; carrying home, to their 

wives and children, that which, if drank, 

would probably have done* them harm. 

So great a tyrant, however, as cuftom is 
faid to be, I am of opinion tluit, if the far- - 
mers of this country were to pay money out 
of their pockets for their malt, this fhameful 
wafte of it would be put a flop to. And I 
am pcrfuaded that nothing but the practice 
of malting their own barley, at public 
MAiT HOUSES (the prevailing praftice of this 
diftrid) could prolong fo extravagant a 
cuftom. 

Vol. IL £ November 
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RURAL November ai. The idea of keeping a 

KNOW. CALENDAR, of %hc orafticc of a diftrift 

LEDGE, ^ - ^ 

under furvcy, nev^r ftrucH rne until today. 

MiKUTlN.^, is one method of catching, or 
rather retaining, ideas :. an analytic re- 
gister comnlands a general view, and dif- 
covers a variety of ufeful objefts, which 
' mere niinuting might overlook : and a 

CHRONOLOGICAL REGISTER, by viewing 
the: wheel of agriculture, as it turns round 
with tlie feafons, and catching the feveral 
proceffes and operations, as they pafs under 
the eye, becomes a third fpecies of idea-* 
trap ; not lefs requifite than the other two. 

Is it not extraordinary, that a mean fo ob- 
vioufly eligible, now that it is known, ftiould 
not have occurred to me before! If it were, 
put in praftice, at the end of every month 
only, the advantages muft be conliderablc- 
For, in an undertaking fo arduous, a$ is thar 
of coUeding the rural affairs of a diftri<9:, 
too many fources of information cannot be 

opened. 

The 
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The farmer's year begins at Michaelmas* 
His laft year's crops are then harvefted, 
and he is then beginning to fow and pre- 
pare for thofe of the fuCceeding year : I will, 
therefore, open my calendar with the month 
of October** 



SI 
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Dfi^EMBER 4* The letting of a large 
farm never fails to beconie, in the neigh- 
bourhood in which it is fituated, a popular 
topic of converfation, 

A farm, of three or foiir hilndred acres^ 
has lately been let, in this neighbourhood, to 
a man about thirty years of age* 

The general idea refpeding this tranf* 
aftion is, that it was impfudent in a man, 
at that time of life, to engage in a farm of 
fuch magnitude, 

t 1 In 

• la j>Urfaante of this idea, I aftefxVard kept a 
]oahial of occurrences, the contents of which have 
affiftei me, very mOch, in correfting the foregoing rcgi- 
ter of th« prance of the diilii^ ; ind an abridgement 
of it will appear iq thefe Minutes, at the clofe of the 
year. 
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MANAGE- 
JWENT. 

o£ 
ESTATES. 



In Norfolk, a nian will talce a kafe^ at fifty 
oi" fixty : here it i^ thought that a tenant at 
will fhould enter at eighteen or twenty, 
and hand down the poffellion to his pof- 
terity* 

What a ftriking inftance, this, of the con* 
fidence which ftill remains, with the tenantry 
of this diflrift. And it may be a moot point, 
whether under fuch i:onfidence, well placed, 
as it ftill remains to be in this diftrid, leafes, 
V or no leafes, are, in a general point of view, 
including landlord, tenant, and the commu- 
nity, moft eligible* 

DecemFer lyS^. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the tenant, in this inftance, 
his farm (part of a confiderable off eftatc 
of a nobleman) is now on fale, or fold, 
xmd the very expenfive improvements 
which he has been making, are, pro- 
bably, in a great meafure funk. 
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1785. Januai^y 20. It is difficult to 
conceive a worfe farm yard, than this was, 

nine 
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lune moaths ngo* It naturally inclines ^^^ 

ftecply toward the north, with a barn an4 farm 

hovels to the weft, and with the houfe and buildings, 

ftables to the eaft ; but lay entirely open to 

the north ; except a hovel and a fhort range 

of iheds, which ftood at the bottom of it ; 

but between which and the flieds was a pit„ 

four or five feet deep in mud and w^ter,^ 

which prevented the yard ftock from getting 

near it for ftielter. They might as well have 

been expofed on the top of Bardon Hill, as 

in this yard *. 

The area of the yard — ^the foddering 
place-— (fcooped into holes) lay with fo great 
adefcent, the beft of the dung was waftied away 
byheavy rains ; aad, when the pit was full, rah 
(Jown a ditch, entirely wafte : though lands, 

E 3 below,- 

* • 

• A labourer tells me that, during; a very fevere 
winter, the cattle, in this yard, were fo perifhed with 
the weather, that the tips of fome of their ears rotted 
off! 

Thefe circumftances, nor thofe which follow, are 
not mentioned to fet off this petty improvement; . 
but as cautions and hints to thofe, who have the laying 
out, and improvement, of farm yards : a fubjedt which 
Jtts, heretofore, been very much negle£bed; but 
which, of late years, has been more attended to ; and 
which ftill remsuns an objeft well deferving attention,. 
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25 • below, lie particularly convenient, for wa- 

rARMERv, tering. 

The evident principle of improvement was 
that of building a range of Ihedding (an 
open (hed in the middle, with a fodder houfe 
at each end, much wanted on the farm) 
acrofs the lower fide of the yard, to de- 
fend it againft the north winds ; but the 
cxaft fituation of this building was difficult 
to determine, 

A degree of elevation was heceffary to 
give the required (helter; but, to place 
it above the pit, would have contrafted 
die area of the yard*, too much. It wa3, 
therefore, run acrofs the hollow ; raifing up 
the floor, in the middle, level with the 
yard, at the ends ; leaving a deep pit behind, 
for the drainage, and a ftiallow one in front 
for the dung, and to receive the fuUiage of 
the fevt^ral buildings. 

,The utility of this dung pit, made wider 
and more commodious by the general difh- 
ing of the yard, is evident. Had the rain 
water run through the yard into the pit be- 
low, without a check, much of the dung 
would have been carri^rd away with it : but, 
by raifing the moudi of the fough, or chan- 
nel 
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nel of communication between the two pitSy ^5. 

fome height above the bottom of the dung farmery. 
pit, by means of a grate and a covered draia 
running immediately beneath the floor of the 
filed, little inore than the tindiured water 
paffes away ; leaving behind it, a firft de-; 
pofit, in the dun^ pit : and, having arrived 
in the lower refervoir— here provincially the 
*^ fock pit" — ^it makes a fecond depofit : by 
which the water is, in a great meafure, difbui:- 
dcned of its riches. And, finally, when 
the lower refervoir becomes furcharged, 
with this clarified tindure, it is thrown over 
the land^ which lies below ; fo that, gene- 
rally fpeaking, not a particle of mamire is 
loffed. 

The ufes of a dung pit fcarcely need to 
be enumerated *. In winter, when the re- 
fervoir is filled with dung, the quantity of 
water is inconfiderable ; merely fufficient to 
moiften the bottom of mould on which 
the dung lies ; in fpring, when the dung is 
turned up, a little water may be made effen- 
tially ferviceable, in moiftening the hcaps^ ■ 

E 4 ' i^d 

♦ Sec Minutes of AcRicuLTURit 
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FARMJEHr. 



and thereby promoting their digeftion * ; 
^nd in fxunmer, after the dung is carried out, 

a pit becomes the moft eligible receptacle, 
not for liable dung only, but for oflfal and 

** orts** of every kind : for, by being fame's 
times moift and fomctknes dry, the compoft 

ripens much fafter, than it would in a perr 
petually parched fifuation. 

Upon the whole, from what I have yet ex- 
perienced of it, die plan (executed in this 
inftance on a fniall fcale) appears to be 
nearly perfeft : though, I confcfs, I cannot 
take tomyfelfmuch credit; it having grown 
out of circumftances, and a kind of nccefr 
fity, which could not ea^ly be overlooke4 
pr ayoidcd. 



26. 



yiKMiN. 



January %4» A ftriking iinftance of the 
induftry and mifchievoufnefs ^f mice occur; 
in die iaceiide4 plantation B, in the cqriier 
of Np. 3, . . 

Thi§ field was, in autumn, fown with 
what : the nook, an oat flubble ; and has 

not 

*• 

• See MtvyT^9 45, 47, and 57. 
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not borne wheat for iiviny years: yet, on 
digging it, a large hoard of wheat was found, 
feme four or five yards fron^ the fence of 
the wheat field, p.nd between which and the 

nook is a very high bank and deep ditch 
(fee MiN. 123.) acrofs which every grain 
muft have been carried, and, perhaps, one 
at a journey ! 

The workman thinks the hoard confided 
of near half a gallon of wheat : if of one 
quart it corroborates, ftrongly, the idea of 
niice being more mifchievous than moles, 
p the farmer. See Y orKj Econ. y. i. p. 377? 
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Janxtary 25. In opening the fliore of 
the meadow. No. 6. the workmen found a 
large ftone, with a channel along its middle, 
^nd with a hole through it, at one end. 

One of the labourers, an intelligent 
man, fays it has b^ei^ the foal of a floodgate, 

for FLOATING THE MEAPOW UPWARD : 

namely, penning up the water, in times of 
by means of a dam and floodgate, 

acroft 
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FLOATING 
UPWARD. 



acrofs the bottom of the meadow or flat to 
be watered. 

This he fays was, formerly, the method'of 
floating meadows ; and, in corrobdration of 
his aifertion, farther fays, that about twenty 
years ago, he living fei"vant to Mr. — — of 
, his mafter fetched a load of flones 



for the piirpofe of repairing a dam and flood* 
gate of this nature : but, having travelled, he 
told his mafter, the dam and floodgate ought 
to be fet acrofs the topy not acrofs the bottom 
of the meadow ; and, foon after, it was 
watered, agreeably to the modern method. 

Acrofs the home meadows, there ^re hot 
lefs than four or, five of thefe dams: not 
particularly againll the hedges (as in the 
above inftance), except one at the bottom ; 
but acrofs the areas of the meadows ; where- 
evcr the valley or dip happens to be con- 

trafted, by rijfing ground on either or both 
fides. 

Thefe banks have frequently ftruck me. 
At firft fight, I took them for old roads acrofs 
the meadows ; but, on examination, I found 
that they are formed of mould, aot of hard 
materials. I afterward imagined that fome 

whimfical 



UPWARD, 
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whimfical or extravagant occupier had chofen .27. 

to have a, chain of waters, from the top to fi-oatino 
the bottom of this valleylike dip ; either for 
the purpofe of ornament, or of fiOi. But Ran- 
dal's intelligence explains the matter fully *. 

In looking, today, for fomething fimilar 
to thefe dams, in meadow No. 6, I per- 
ceived that the hedge bank, in the foot of 
which the ftone, with fome brickwork, was 
found, is evidently a dam, adapted to this 
purpofe : for, notwithftanding this meadow, 
like the others, lies difhing in the middle, 
the hedge (which I will warrant two hundred 
years old) ftands upon a bank, as level from 
one fide of the meadow to the other, as 
the h^d of a modern-made piece of water. 

In order to fatisfy myfelf moft fully re- 
fpeding fo interefting a faft, I enquired of 

Old Harwell (who lived upon the eftate 
when a lad, and who, having lince worked 
feveral years upon it, knows more of 'the 
farm probably than any other perfon) in 
general terms, for what ufe he fuppofed 
thefe banks to have been raifed? He 

anfwered, 

• Several flones, fimilar to that above mentioned, 
which lie fcattered about the yards, are farther cvi« 
4cace( of the faft* 
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^% anfwered, without hefitation, ^^ for flooding 

FLOATING the meadows." I afked him if he could re« 

UPWARD. cQiied their being in ufe ? He faid, " No, 

they have never been ufed in my time" 
(feventy years). But he fpeaks familiarly of 
the practice : fays, the waters were notfuSered 
to (land long upon the land ; but fo foon 
as it was judged that they had left all their 
fediment, they were let off : and he fpeaks 
of the benefit arifing from this method of 
ufing flood waters, as having been confider* 
able : but thinks th^ the method of floats- 
ing meadows, by means of ^^ floating 
trenches," coming into praftice, and being 
found more advantageous, than the old me* 
thod, this bepime old^^ioned, and grew 
out of ufe *♦ 

Thefe queflions led on to another inte- 
refting particular. He fays, that in the parilh 
of Auftrey, where he was born^ it has ^een 
the cuftom, ever fmce he can remember 
(fixty years), to throw the rich waters, which 

are 

* I publifh this imnote to prolong the remembrance 
pf an operation in hufbandry, which, to tradition, may 
be in a few year; loft;^ >nd which, perhjips, is no wher^ 
^n accord. 
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are colleftcd, in rainy feafons, on the com- 
mon fields, lying on the fide of the hill above 
tbc village, over the meadows, which arc 
fituated below it, — by means of floodgates 
and FLOATING TRENCHES, fomewhat agree- 
ably to the modern praftice. 

But, what is ftill rfiore interefting, he fur- 
ther adds, that the farmers did not only make 
ufe of the waters from the fields and the wafti 
of the town whenever floods happened, during 
winter ; but, in the month of Mairch, were 
ready to quarrel about who fliould have the 
•* marly hard fpring water*' which rifes, in 
confiderable quantity, out of the fide of the 
hill ; and which, though as clear as rock wa- 
ter, they found of eflential, and moft imme- 
diate, fervice to their meadows ; giving an 
almofl inftant gretnnefs and flufh of fine fweec 
grafs. Ir being obfervable, however, that if 
diey remained too long upon them at once 
(as more than a week), a fcum was liable to 
rife, to the injury of the herbage. 

The idea refpeding thefe waters, which arc 
(till I underftand in ufe, is, that they contain 
a " warmth*' at that feafon of the year, which 
caufes their good effeft. 

But 
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But q[uery, is it not rather fomc caloaripus. 
quality, imbibed by the water from the marl, 
which caufes the beneficial effedt ? 

See MIN.39. in which this idea is-confirmecj. 
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28. ' 

Jakuary 29. .A FEKCE IS an encum- 
brance to a CATTLE SHEB ; and yet a (hed, 
which fronts into a principal yard, is. incon- 
venient without one ; rendering the yard in a 
manner ufelefs, for loofe cattle, as well as for 
fwine ; which cannot be kept, with any de- 
gree of propriety, in a yard with open cattle 
flieds. 

In this point of view, a fmall quadrangle, 
apart from the main yard, with a dung plate 

in the. middle, as Mr. 's of ■ . ■ ■ , is a 

more eligible fituation for flieds, than an 
ppen farm yard ; for in that cafe no^ fencing 
is required. 

. Mr. ' ■ of ^ has a range of cow ih^ds, 
in a feparate yard ; but it forms one long un* 
broken range; the other three fides lying 
open, without a building, or a tree, to break 
the wind : the confequence is, Mr. — — i* 

obliged^ 
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obliged to'hang up a hair cloth, behind his 28* 

cows, in fevere weather. farmery 

Mr. 's -of — ^— front into the general 

yard ; and have, therefore, fences to them ; 
compofed entirely oi gates. 

But this, I think, is ill judged : gates are 
expenfive, and are liable to be frequently out 
of repair : yet when the (hed is narrow, a 
number of gates are neceffary. I have there-, 
fore determined on half gates, half paling, 
rcfembling the gates; and it thus far ap- 
pears to be as commodious, as a fenced fhed 
can be, 

Butj 1 am clearly of opinion, that when 
Iheds are not wanted, as a fhelter to the main 
yard, they ought to be placed in a feparate 
yard : not, however, in one long range ; but 
in fuch a manner as to form three fides of a 
quadrangle, or fquare, open to the fouth ; 
with two fodder houfes in the northeaft and 
northwed angles, or corners; the north fide 
forming a leanto, or being otherwife conve- 
niently fituated, to the barns ; with a hay 
rick yard on one fide ; and the dung yard in ^ 
the center : admitting the yard pigs, while 
the cattle are let loofe to water, or to llretch 
their legs, and clean thejr coats. 

January 
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January 30. The partition pofts of this 
flied {landing perpetually dry, I put down un-* 
burnt ; but thofe of the fence, which ftand in 
a peculiarly aukward fituation, between wet 
and dry, I CHARRfin, agreeably to the Nor** 
folk praAice ; and in the following manner : 
Dug a trench, eighteen inches wide, eigh- 
teen inches deep, and fix feet long. Aired it, 
by burning fome ftraw and a faggot or two in 
it, previoufly to laying down the pofts* 

This done, laid three pofts acrofs the 
trench ; placing the part to be burnt, namely, 
the part purpofed to ftand between air and 
earth, immediately over the fire; thrufting 
the fuel (dry fmall oven faggots) in at the 
windward end of the trench* 

As one fide became charred, another was 
turned downward; and, to prevent the fire 
firom fpreading too wide (r^ching too high 
tip the poft) wetted the part, not intended ta 
be burnt, with a mop dipped in a pail of wa- 
|er ; or tied a wet ftraw band round the poft 
in the part where the fire ought to be checked ; 
pouring water from time to time upon the 

twifted ftraw. 

The 
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The polls having been repeatedly turned, 
on all fides, until white afhes began to form 
on the furface of a black coat of coal, about 
one tenth of an inch thick, they were removed, 
and their place fupplied with others. 

Chip3 are preferable to faggots, as fuel in 
this operation ; as they can be dropt in be- 
tween the pofts, wherever an incrcafe of fire 
is wanted. 



29. 

FARM£Xir 



30. 

February 4* A ftriking inftance of the 
different natures or qualities of fheep, with 
refpedt to thriving, arofe in converfation. 

A grazier faid that he had, this morning, 
been looking over and paring the feet of. his 
" fliarhogs,*' which were bought of different 
hands, but at nearly the fame prices, and have 
had uniformly the fame keep, for near twelve 
months. Yet there is, now, a difference in 
their refpedti ve values (merely from a difference 
of conftitution) of at leaft ten fhillings ahead *• 

February 

* I do not mention this as an extraordinary circum- 
ftance ; but as one of many inftances which prove the 
great propriety of attending, dofaly, to the inherent 
properties of liveftock. 

Vol- II. F 
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3^- 3»* 

MARKETS. pEBRiTAitY 5. iThe idcas of the farmers 

of this neighbourhood, in regard to carrying 
out corn, or other produce, appear to be 
very erroneous* 

In felling fome oats to a corn buyer> he 

made i8^* or zs, a quarter difference in price, 

between delivering them at Tarn worth, three 

miles from this place, or at — — — , eleven 

. miles ! 

Five horfes would take fifteen quarters with 
cafe- If a man a boy and five horfes had 
taken them the (horter journey, it would 
have broken into their dayswork, and have 
nearly expended one of the (hort days of this 
feaion ; and going the longer was but a mo- 
derate dayswork. Yet for this piece of a day, 
not worth five (hillings (with the extra turn- 
^ pikes 18^. or is* more), there was, by taking 
them the longer journey , an earning of twenty 
to thirty ftiillings. 

But the fliovv-team farmers, it feems, arc 
afraid to make their horfes fweat : the only 
Xhing, perhaps, which would preferve them 

from 
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from die greafe, and ^ther foul dirorders. It ^ i. 

iscjifficult, lunderftand^ toperfuade th^ far- MARRETt 
mers, on this fide of Tamworth, to carry their 
produce to the other fide of it, for almoft any 
advance of price. 

This however Qiay, perhaps, be accounted 
for, other wife than in an over indulgence of 
horfes. Effedts fometimes continue after their 
caufes ceafe. Formerly, the roads, in the 
neighbourhood of Tamworth, were bad be- 
yond a parallel. That between Statfold and 
Tamworth was proverbial : and imme- 
diately on the bther fide of it, the paflkge 
was equally intolerable, and more dangerous; 
the road pafling, for a confiderable way, thro^ 
Waters ; which, in times of floods, were im- 
paiTable. No wonder, then, that, inthofedays 
(not more than fifteen or twenty years ago), 
the farmers ftiould be afraid of venturing 
their teams far from home; or thic they 
fliould make 1 8^. or is. a quarter difference, 
between a fhort and a long delivery. This 
difference, and thefe ideas, having been 
deeply emprinted, by the praftice of ages, 
ftill remain, in a great meafure, unobliterat^d : 
notwithftanding the roads are, now^ confider- 
ably improved, and the worft of them made 
travelable turnpike. 

F 2 The 
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31. The error remains equally ftrong in mafter 

MARKETS. and fervant. Notwithftanding Johii had 

loaded, his waggon over night, and gone 
through all the parade of preparation necef- 
fary for a jovjrney to London, I heard him up 
at one o'clock in the morning, and, I under- 
ftand, he fet out between three and four, to go 
eleven meafured miles upon a turnpike road I 
But John is an old waggoner of this neigh- 
bourhood ; trained up at Sierfcot, Dunnimeer, 
and Hogfhill ; and has been ufed to drag his 
waggon, for miles, through mire to the axle; 
—to be ** flailed'* at every hundred yards; 
and to be doubtful whether he and all his 
horfes fliould ever fee the ftablc again*. 

FEBRUARt 



* This minute is not publifhcd in exultation; but ta 
ihow the prevalence of cuftom ; and as a ftriking evi- 
dence^ that many of the prefent errors of pradBce, 
throughout the kingdom, may have originated in light 
management ; and are now become erroneous, merely 
through an alteration of circumftance^ : and a principal 
work of I M p R V E M E N T , in every diih']6b> is to correct 
thefe errors, by 'adapting the prssbnt pkacticb lo 

PRfiSBNT CIRCUMSTANCES. 
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32 



February' i i. This farm, a few months sitrfacb 
ggo, might be faid to have neither ftiore, i>^aining. 
ditch, nor furface drain upon it,. The waters 
of rain flowed out of the bottoms of the 
hedges, over the adjacent lands, on which it 
ftood for want of proper drains to convey it 
off; and for want of common ftiores to receive 
it. The ditches were not only choaked with 
drift fand and leaves, but full of grafs and, 
weeds to the brim ; and many of them with 
j)lackthorns, as thick as the wrift, rifmg 
frcm their bottoms ! , 

Laft fpring, I had neither leifure nor op- 
portunity to remove the evil ; the froft con- 
tinuing late in the fpring : nor, indeed, is 
/5PR1NQ a proper feafon for draining landj 
which, 4t that time, is full of water, as a wet 
fpunge ; autumn, when the foil and its fub- 
ftrata ^re firm and free from water, is beyond 
a doubt the fitteft time. ^ See Norf. Eg on. 

In Oftober, I began to open the n^ain com- 
jnoi) (hpre of the farm ; with the feyeral croft 

F 3 and 
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and lateral ditches >vhich lead to it : — and, 
having relieved one fide of the eftate, I pro-t 
cceded to the other ; opening, or rather cut- 
ting, a lefs confiderable (hore ; purfuing its 
natural br^-nches, and their terminating 
ditches, to where the water hung. 

Having thus prevented fhe uplands from 
overflowing thofe which Ije below them, I 
opened fuch outlets and frefli drains, in the 
meadows, 4s will, in future, draw off the water 
which has heretofore lodged on their furfaces, 
to the great injury of the herbage. 

I am of opinion, that the laft j^ear*s'crap 
was feveral tons deficient, through the evil 
effedts of ftagnant water. At a diftance, or 
on a curfory view, the herbage looked full 
and well ; but, when it was mown, the fwaths 
fell into a fmall compafs ; cou^fting thicfly 
of feed ftalks, without any bottom graflfes ; 
the ground being in a manne^* bald; or r^r 
fembling a head which is thinly haired, 

Where the ditch, ferving as a common 
fliore, required to be much enlarged, or the 
"hedge, through age or ill treatment, required 
to be renewed, I cut the latter to the ftub, 
and earthed up the roots, and levelled the 
bank, w^^ the vegetable rnould from th^ 

4itch J 
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ditch ; making a banklet on the oppofite J2# 

brink, with the worft of the bottom mould. " cutting 

« 

But, where the hedge was young-grown 
and pretty full' at the bottom, and the ditch 
wanted merely to be (hovelled out, to prevent 
its overflowing, I only trimmed the face of 
the hedge : not clofe to the ftem ; but fo 
much of the fpray only, as prevented the 
workmen fron^ fcouring the ditch : after- 
wards levelling the face, fo diat the bottom 
(hoots (hould not be over-hung by the upper 
fpray ; the point of every twig having, under 
this treatment, air and headroom. 

With the mould of thefe ditches, too, I 
formed (harp banklets on the brinks, in part 
to de/end the young (hoots and to help the 
fence, and, at the fame t;ime, to pUce th^ 
mould in fuch a ftate, as would leaft incom- 
mode the grafs, and would be moft expofed 
to the influence of the atmofphere j ia order 
that it may become mellow enough, to be 
fpread over the adjoining ground, without 
incurring any expence of team labour. 

The mould raifed out of the common (bores 
I placed in a (imilar way, in (harp ridges on 
the brinks ; and for a fimilar purpofe ; befide 
that of preventing (lock from running acrois 

F 4 the 
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the new made trenches, aijd treading in their . 
fides, before they become ftnn and bound 
ky the roots of the herbage *. 

Thefe feveral banks and banklets of mould 
lie in the beft ftate, poffible, for melioration : 
the grafly turves are buried under the crude 
fubftrata, which have already received a fe- 
vere winter's froft, ^nd which will, in the' 
common courfe of feafons, be parched 
through, by the drought of the coming fum- 
mer : while the fods, with their rough tuf- 
focks, will die, ferment, and not only be di- 
gefted, themfelves, but affift in the meliora- 
tion of the cruft or covering, which promotes 
their diflblution. 

Next autumn or winter, the whole wijl be 
turned over, and mixt together ; and having 
received the froft of next winter, apd the 
drought of the enfuing fummer, the mould will 
of courfe be ripe enough to fpread, by hand, 
over the adjoining grafs, immediately after 
the hay be off. 

The 



* The fod§ of the ^ foot trcncficii^- Qr/h^llorw lur&cC; 
drains pf the meadcws^ were parted oW and pDed in heaps 
to mclipr^te: thereby freeing the area of the meadows, 
at once, &pm encumbrance. 
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The co|l of tbi? draining ftands thus : 
Opening 9 acres (of 32 yards each) 

of main common (hare, at 51. 250 
^" ii| acres of fecond fliore, 

^s. 6d. — —203 



5 acres of fliore ditch, at 



2S. 6d. , — - 

— — 6 acres ditto, 15^. 



o 12 6 
076 



Making i| acre of branch fliore 026 

Scouring 61 acres of drain ditch, is. o 69 

Shovelling out 6f acres ditto, 8^. 

■ 35 acres ditto, gd. 



o 
I 



4 4 
63 



Opening 8| acres of boundary ditch, 

lod. — — 

Cutting 29 acres of foot trench, 4^. 



o 14 7 
098 



;C. 8 94 



Thus, for eight pounds nine fliillings and 
fourpence, one hundred acres of valuable 
lands are relieved from furface water ; and 
the bufineft, at the fame rime, executed in 
themoft ample manner. Eight pounds nine 
fliillings and fourpeijcp, for laying dry a hun- 
dred acres of . land for ten years to come 2 
about twopence an acre a year : and the ma- 
pure raifcd, will, with a little additional la- 
bour. 
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32. bour, be worth half, if not more than the 

sxyRFACE whole, of the expence. 

How much plainwork may be done for a 
fmall fum : and how foon a large one may be 
diffipated, on ill judged projects and vijionary 
fchemes. 

An inftance, in point, occurred, a few 
years ago, upon this eftate ; where eleven . 
pounds^ or^ guineas, were expended oh about 
an acre and a half of land, under an idea of 
rendering it fit for the reception of the wafli 
of a farm yard ; but, in truth, for putting it 
in a worfe ftate, than that in which it lay, be- 
fore this improvement : and fimilar " improve- 
ments,^ of infinitely greater coft, are annually 
executed, in eyery quarter of the kingdom •,. 

V 

February 



* Should it be faid that ** comrparifons are odious," 
I would anfwer, — They arcthebg.l guide to our judge* 
ment. I wifh to emprefs the idea, which is here 
brought forward, on the minds of novitiates, who 
are too liable to be led into futile proje cts, while 
they are neglefUng plain substahtial jMPROve-^ 
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February 22. A caution to the occu- 
piers of extraparochial farms; and the owners 
of extraparochial eftates. 

SiERscoT, though withm the bounds of the 
parifli of Tamworth (very extenfive), had, 
as to poor's rates, been extraparochial; having 
always maintained its own poor. 

A few years ago, a pauper was brought, 
under an order of removal from fome other 
parifh, to Sierfcot. The occupier refufed to 
receive the pauper, who was, in confequence, 
taken to the proper officers of Tamwonh ; 
who, after reprefenting, in a very liberal way, 
to the tenant and his landlord, the confe- 
quence which muft attend their refufal, re- 
ceived the pauper. 

This the corporation of Tamworth con- 
fidered, of courfe, as a fortunate circum- 
ftance, and loft no time in afleffing Sierfcot 
to the poor's rate of their parifti ; and, on 
being refufed payment, took the firil oppor- 
tunity of levying. Jhis brought on an ex- 
pensive 
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penfive law fuit ; backed both by landlord 
and tenant : who were caft. 

The confequence is, that Sierfcot, which 
theretofore had not, perhaps, paid, on a par 
of years, ninety pence, to jts own paupers, 
now pays the enormous furn (for one farm 
to pay) of ninety pounds ayear, one year 
with another, to the poor of T^mworth ! 
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,34. 

March 13. Some years bacjc, when all 
the turneps of the country fufFered, mpre or 
lefs, by the froft, Mr. James Spooner of the 
Hill fold a piece of very gQo4 ones, at a high 
price. 

The purchafers, however, iifver made any 
thing of the major part qf them; which 
rotted entirely upon the ground, and were 
plowed under, for barley and clover. 

The confequence has been, not only the 
barley, the clover, and fhe fucceeding turfj, 
but the oats laft year, ftiowcd, to a furrow, 
how far the turneps were eaten off, and 
where they were plowed undgr. 
■ ' ' This 
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This is an interefting incident (of the truth ^4* 

of which I have not the leaft doubt ) ; re* turkw 
commending turneps, very ftrongly, as i 
manure. 

IhavejuftfoldthetumcpsofNo. i. twelve 
acres and a half, for twentyfour pounds, 
to be eaten on the farm (a good crop and a 
good price, I imderftand, in this country )• 
What dreffing, equally meliorating to that 
abovemcntioned, could be purchafcd for forty 
(hillings an acre ? 

But I (hould imagine that many graziers 
Would have given 251. or 30 J. an acre, to 
have let their fat Iheep go over them ; juft 

to have taken off the head of the keep : and, 
I have my doi^bts whether this would not 
have been belter, than poaching the foil with 
followers; or cutting it up by carting the 
turneps 6ff. 

An upland dry foil is better for being 
trampled 5 but fuch a foil as prevails here, 
receives, I (hould imagine, confiderable in- 
jury by being poached by followers ; and the 
followers, them(elve8, can receive but little 
benefit : unlefs, perhaps, in the fpring, when 
the ground begins to get firm ; and then, no 

doubt. 
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'34» doubt. It is better to eat the turneps clean, 

TURNip ^han to leave the bottoms ip the ground : 

for, inftcad of rotting and becoming a 
manure, they get fticky, and lie in the way 

of the plow and harrow. 

Perhaps, generally, on ajirong retentive foil^ 
fow turneps early ; run flieep over them, as 
early in the winter as convenlency will admit ; 
and let the bottoms rot on the land, as a 
manure. (This by way of intimation.) 



35- 

FITS. March 13. The fame rage for filling up 

marlpits, and other holes, prevails here, as 
in Norfolk. 

There are, in No. 17, two or three which 
moft men would fill up : a work, however, 

which could not be efFefted, fo as wholly 
CO reclaim the land, for lefs than five pounds ; 
and the quantity of ufeful land, gained^ would 
not exceed a quarter of an acre^ and, out 
of thefe forty rods, twe^tyfive or thirty are 
occupied by a fringe of blackthorns, grow- 
ing on the fides and round the tops of the 
pits, as a guard. 

Employed 
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Employed two men in grubbing up 25. 

thefe thorns; beginning at the bottoms of pit«. 

the pits, eras near as water would permit, 
and rounding off the edges, as they worked 
upwards ; converting the fteeps of the fides 
into ilopes j thereby gaining the principal 
part of the ground, and preventing danger. 

For this I am to give five {hillings. 



36.- 

March 27. In Yorkftiire, I paid con- hangiks 
fiderable attention to the hanging of gates; 
not with phots only *, but with hinges ; and 

gained an adequate idea of the leading prin- 
ciple ; which, however, I did not commit to 
writing. 

Here, I have had occafibn to apply the 
principle to praftice. But the true principle 
had efcaped my memory ; a falfe one having 
fupplied its place : namely, that the only thing 
needful was to throw the gate out of its up- 
right, fo as to Jean toward the poll ; no mat- 
ter 

* 
• Sec York. Ecok. vol. J. p. 195. 
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BANGING 



tcr whether this irrclirratibft of the gate libera 
' obtained, by £he hooks, or the thimMes. 

GATES. Led by this falfe idea, t had Conceived 

that the fimpleft, and of courfe the beft, way 
to hang a gate, would be to put the hooks in, 
exaftly perpendicularly to each oth^r, and to 
give the fall by the thimbles alone. 

In confequence, I prepared a bottom thim-^ 
ble, with a clafp to take the hartree, and 
with an eye at each corner ; in order that the 
gate might be occafionally hung, on one or 
odier fide of the fence, as the occupation 
of the inclofure might require, and with 
this thimble hung a gate* 

The centers of the pins of the hooks be- 
ing placed exadly perpendicularly to each 
other, by a plumb line, the gate was hung 
on. But inftead of falling, this way or that, 
it flood ftationarily, wherever it was fet ! 

Thus finding myfelf at a ftand, without 
any inclination to feniain, long, in fo dif- 
graceful a predicarfient, I fet the workmen to 
other work, and myfelf to invcftigate the 

PRINCII'LES of GATEHAKGING.. 

After mufing fome time, with the gate in 
my hand, and fketching my ideas, afterward, 
on paper, I faw clearly, and to demonftra* 

tion. 
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tion, that the fall depends entirely 36. 

UPON THE HOOKS : thc AXIS OF MOTION is HANGINO 

given by the fituation of the hooks, with 
refped to each other ; and, whichever way 
the AXIS OF MOTION inclines, that vfay the 
gate will fall *. 

A gate fhould have what is called two 
falls : one at the poft, to make it catch ; 
and another at rightangle to the gateway, 
to prevent its (landing open. 

The QjJANTiTY OF FALL varics With 
the ufes and length of the gate, and the 
judgment or fancy of the hanger. If a gate 
has too much fall at the poft, it is liable to 
beat itfelf to pieces ; if too little, it does 
not catch with fufEcient certainty, and is 
liable to be blown open by the wind, and 
thus becomes a deception, rather than a fafe* 
guard. 

On fufficient trial, I have found that, for 
field gates, one inch and a half at the 

poft, 

• The THEOHY of this principle is eafily demon- 
ilrable ; but as it requires diagrams to explain it> and 
II merely elementary, it may appear with greater pro- 
priety, in another place : — I therefore give, in th^9, 
^ PRACTICAL part of the Minute, only. 

Vot. II. G 
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36* poft, and to inch at rightangle, give what 

HANGING appears to me a proper fall *. / 

With refpeft to thimbles, the only uf© 
of their being made in this or that form^is 
to counjteraft the obliquity df crofswinding 
of the hooks; fo that the gate, wheil Ibut, 
(hall hang plumb and level ; or every way 
in a perfedtly upright pofition ^. 

The top thimble being ufually put inta 
the middle of the hartree, with the eye as 
near to it as the fhoukier of the hook Ivill 
admit, the counteradian, of cx>\ir{e, depends 
on the bottom thimble. 

If 

• The way lo afccftain the trae pofition of the hooks 
is that of taking a plumbing line -{or any firing with m 
flone tted in it) , zni, looiting abng ike line of the fence 
or gateway, drive the hooks^ or move the poft, untif 
the center of the pin of the upper hook appears, by the 
line hanging perpendicularly before the eye> kn incb 
and a half nearer the mkldle of the fence/ tham that of the 
under one : aiKl then looking along the line of the road 
(or perpendicularly to the gateway) fee that the center 
of the pin of the upper hook ftands one inch nearer the 
middle of the road, than that of tlie under hook ; obferv- 
ing, iikewife, tliat the pins of the hooks ftand, not cxadUy 
upright, but in a Tine with each other,— forming one 
dire£l AXisoFtMOTiON. 

t Gates being liable to /tig, or droop, by hanging, 
they fhould be hung rather above than befow the level. 
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If the bottom thimble be made with two 
ftrong ftraps, to clafp the lower part of the 
hartree (as it always ought), with an eye on 
one fide, or with two eyes, one on each flde, 
and their centers three inches apart, and with 
necks projefting, when fixed, one inch far- 
ther firom the hartree, than that of the upper 
thimble (oi*> more accurately fpeaking, -With 
the center of the eye or eyes of the lower 
thimble (landing an inch farther behind the 
hartree than the center of the eye of the upper 
one), the gate acquires, on a certainty, 
the required fall, yet hangs level and up- 
right when (hut. But fee min. 54. 
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March 19^ Ashby STALLioij show, 
for the fale and letting of ftallions ; the only 
fair of the kind, I believe, in the kingdom* 
Some years ago, there were a few ftiown at 
Nottingham 5 but none, I underftand, of late 
years. 

The horfei which are brought to this fhow 
4re all of.the black carthorfe breed (I faw but 
Que coloured horfe) : chiefly young horfes-— 

G z as 
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Minutes Agh^. 

' ^7. ^s ** colts" — rifing two jrcars old— thrceycar- 

MARKETS. olds,— and fouryearolds : fome to be fold, 
tiORSES. others to be let for the coming feafon- 

This (how begins on Eafter eve, continues 
on Eafter Monday, and is fucceeded, on 
Tuefday, by a fair (or cattle and fhcep. 

The ftallions come in, on Thurfday and 
Friday ; ftand in clofe ftalls, at the inns ; and 
are led out, occafionally, into a back ftreet, 
to be fhown to thofe who defire to fee them 
out. 

This year there were about thirty on fhow ; 
efteemed, from what I can learn, a middling 
(how : but fo fiat a market has feldom been 
known. There were only two fold (and none 
let) the two firft days I one of them, the bcft 
horfe in the (how, for a hundred guineas. 

The fiatnefs of this fair, at a tiitie when 
young horfes are dear beyond a parallel, and 
difficult to be picked up at any price, is a 
paradox ; and includes a myftery, which no- 
body feems able to explain. Great prices, it 
is true, were afked : nothing, worth purcha- 
fing, to be had under fifty or fixty guineas : 
but, had the prices been lower,. there were 
no buyers : a circumftance which, per- 
haps/ can be accoximted for noway better, 

. - than 
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than in the decline of the Leicefterftiire breed ; 
or the improvement of the breeds of the dif- 
trids to which the Leicefterihire horfes were 
formerly taken; as Warwickftiire^Shroplhire, 
Worcefterftiire, &c. 

Some of the twoyearold colts were of ex- 
traordinary fize, for their age. Mr. ■ 
had one not lefs than fifteen hands and a half 
or iixteen hands high, and as well furnilhed 
as moft aged horfes ! 

Shortbacked, fquaremade, fullcarc^fcd 
horfes, with four or five inches of fat on the 

ribs ! were the favorites. ' A good deal of 
bono is ftiU liked, and their manner of going 
much attended to : not fo much as to aftivity, 
as tp their tpotung true ! 
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April 19. It is a praftic? in this country 
to fet fire to rough dead grafs, at this time 
of the year ; in order to clear the furface, 
for the young fpring (hoots. 

Mr. — —, of this neighbourhood, a few 
days ago, in " burning his feg'^ fet fire to a 

G 3 dead 
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dead hedge, at the badt of a young quick, 
and burnt it down fomc confiderablc way ; 
the fire fcorching the live hedge in its pro- 
grefs. At^d a much more fatal accident bap* 
pened, about a week ago, in Lciccftedhire, 
by the f^m^ means* 

In the former cafe, the fire was flopped by 
making a gap in the hedge ; but, in the latter^ 
the hedge conduded the firie to a hovel, and 
the hovel communicated it to an adjoining 
village, in which feventeen houfes with barns 
rickyards, &c, are faid to be confuted ! 

But. though thefe circiimftances ought to 
ferve as a caution to thofe who purfu^ this 
praftice (which, by the way, c.in feldom be 
purfued with propriety), fifnilar effcfts can 
feldom take place : the ground and every 
thing ftanding upon it are feldom fo dry, at 
this feafon of the year, as they are ,at 
prefent. 



WATERING 
GRASSLAND. 



39- 

ApRiJP 24. In ruy ride this morning, I 
looked into the meadows below Austrey, 
V^jch.h^ve, time out of mind^ been watered 

in 
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in the fpring of the year, by a rill which rifes 
out of the hill above the village. See min. 27. 
This year, I take for granted, the quantity 
of water has been fmall. By the fides of the 
floats, but there only, the grafs is as green as 
a bed of leeks, and (hoetop deep. At pre- 
fent, the water is fo low, it is not even able to 
overflow the trenches, but finks in them. 

In a hollow, by the fide of one of the floats, 
in which the water ha$ flood, a white fcum is 
Jcft. 

Seeing it jr appearance, and perceiving its^ 

tafte, to refemblc that of marl, I collefted 
fome of it, and find it to be mod ftrongly 
calcarious I * 

This appears to me a moft interefting faft ; 
as ten4ing to (how, that calcarious matter is 
not only fufpendible in water, but that, in 
this ft^c, it is highly beneficial to vegetation. 

In fituations, where waters of this quality 
cannon tje rendered ufeful in watering grafs- 

G 4 • lands; 

* By analysis, t^n grains of this fcum yield eight 
grains of calcarious matter j leaving two grains of re- 
Wuam J chiefly the brokpn blades of gfafs to which it 
adhered; but^ in part, of a tough^ indiffolublc fubftance, 
whofe properties I have not) y^ti h^i ^^ opportunity of 
inveftigating. 
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lands, might they not be coUefted, and be 
thereby induced to depofit their calcarious 
particles, in refervoirs, for the ufe of arable 
lands * ? 
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40. 

May 7. An evidence that a clover ley 
(or any whole ground) fown late in Autumn, 
and in frosty weather, fliould be sown 
on the FRESH furrow, occur^ in No. 3. 
The foil a good middle loam. 

Three lands were caught in the froft, and 
lay fome days before they could be harrowed. 
An adjoining land, plowed the next day, and 
fown immediately, is, to prefent appearance, 
twice the crop^ The plants of the former 
are ftraggling, even fo baldnefs ; while the 
latter is a beautifully well ftocked land of 

wheat T 

^ I afterward (in the wane' of June) vifited one of 
flie (burces of this rill. The channel, toward tho 
xncuth, was filled with the moft luxuriant flote pes- 
cue: the bladee two or three feet Jl^i^h f and might 
' have been coUedcd, in quantity^ as foiling* By widen* 
ing the rill, and fpreading the waters, a fpring of this 
quality might be turned to conilderable advantage, ^$ 
^ manure of this nutritious grafs. 
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wheat : it has, I fhould fuppofe, near twice 
the number of plants upon it : though the 
quantities of feed were exa^ly the fame. 



40. 
Wheat 

CLOVER 
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4^- 

NIay ii^ a Jand of the fallow of No. -9, 
haying been badly plowed (with a (harp 
ridge in the middle and a hollow on either 
fide of it) and fown with barley, in my ab- 
fence, I fet out in the hollow on each fide the 
ridge, and gave the outfides of the land an 
additional plowing : thereby laying it with 
agpntle even roundnefs, and burying the 
barley, of courfe, under a principal part of 
the foil, 

Tl^e confequence is, this dry feafon, the 
part, thus replowed, is fully and regularly 
flocked, with fine healthy plants ; while the 

rcniainder of the piece, Qi)ly harrowed in^ 
has not half its feed come up ; the reft lying 
in the grpynd, a^ dry ^s whep fown. This, 

tQo, comes up in feams and clufters : That;> 
l^eautifully regular. 

This incident Ihews that, in drx wea- 
ther, B^Rj-EY, if the land be in order, 

fliould 
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ihould be plowed under: and, at the 
fame time, leads to an improvement in the 
method of sowing barley under fur- 
' ROW : namely) that of fowing previoufly to 
the laft harrowing ; or, in other words, of 
harrowing after the feed is fown : for by this 
means the feed, inftead of running down 

into drills at the bottoms of the furrows, is 

» 

diftributed regularly, near the middle of the 
foil. 
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42* 

June 5. The waters of the Dove (of 
Derbyfhire) are eftocmed rich in a fingular 
degree*. 

This circumftancc, rifing as the Dove 
docs among bleak barren hills, and with- 
out paffing through a rich arable country, 
is intercfting. Thofe of th^ Avon (of 
Worcefterihire) are efteemed of a fertilizing 
quality ; but this feems to be accounted for, 

in 

* This Minute^ with i^8 and 149 on Ft anting, 
trc part of the produce of an excuriion, acrofs Nebd- 
wooa P0RE6T9 to Uttoxeter, and theuee to neair 
AsHJiQV7.N in Derbyshire. 
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in their being colleaed from the rich and 
highly cultivated lands of the Vale of Eve- 
fliam. Thofe of the Wye (dividing Glou- 
ccfterlhire and MonmouthOure) are efteemed 
pcfniclbus to the meadows on its banks ; be- 
caufe (as is beUered) they arc coUeded 
frodi the barren hilU of Walcs^ 
^ The meliorating cffe6t of the Dove is 
tho^^t, by fome, to be owing to the wath- 
ings of the flieepwalks of the Peak Hills. 
But has pot th^ Wye the fame advantage ? 
1 rather fufped that its fertilizing powers arife 
from fome quality inherent in the water it- 
fclf : probably acquired from an intimate 
communication with calcarious or other 
FERTILIZING EART-HS. The fcum of the 
Auftrey water is a fufEcient grpund for this 
hypothefis : and there are men who fpeak of 
the Umeftone ot the Peak. 

It is a fa6t, well afcertained, that the hills 
of ;he Peak abound with calcarious, thofe of 
Wales, with chalybeat matter : circumftan- 
ccs which may, perhaps^ account for the rcr 
fpeftiv? cjya^tjes of tl^eir waters *^ . 

June 

♦ This, hoiycvcr, by t^c way; or, at moft, to bring 
fonvafd 4 fubje^i wl|i9li r^auircs piyeftigation. 
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43* 

June 26. How dangerous to adopt general 
rules, and received maxima, in hufbandry. 

It is generally efteemed to be folly to fow • 
turneps among duft : yet both Mr. — -— -^ 
and Mr, ■ ■ ' ^ ' have turneps now up; and 
fay, they never knew them to do better, 
than they do this ^nufually dry feafon ! ^ 



POTATOES. 



44r 

June 26. I have obferved, in my rid^s, 
frequent inftances of the corners of ara- 
ble iNcLosuREs (a part the plow cannot 
reach),* and other vacant patches of ground, 
bein^ planted with potatoes, and hoed W 
a gardetily manner. 

This is true economy : whether 'it bed^nc 

for the farmer's own uf(p, or vvhpther h? 

allows a labourer to plant the ground fpl* 

hi3 faipily. 

The 

f Bttt fee MjN. 61. 
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The latter, I find, is more geHerally the 
cafe : it being common, in this diftrift, for 
LABouRERsto afk, and maflers to grant, 
fuch indulgencies : a good cuilom. The 
labourers plant and clean them, in the 
mornings and evenings, at their own time ; 
the produce muft be of eflential ufe to their 
families ; and the lofs to the farmer is little, 
if any thing. The balks and the headlands 
of this country will generally, when frefh, 
bring a tolerable crop of potatoes without 
manure : and the land, after the potatoes are 
off, is ready for any other crop^ 



i 
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June 30. The yard dung, for want of 
moifture this fpring, has not ripened. In- 
ftcad of digefting, in the heap in which it 
was piled, it has, in niany parts, become 
mouldy, and is in an unfit ftate to be fet on 
for turneps; the crop for which it is in- 
tended. 

Had the piles been watered, as they were 
formed, I am of opinion the benefit would 
We been great. A memorandum this, for 
the ufe of future management. 

JtJNE 
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46. . 

JuNfe 30* Sorhc time ago, Mr. Sheasby 
WATEltiNG ^£ Tamworth Ihowed me a meadow, on 

GRASSLAND* 

the banks of the Tame, which he can water, 
at pleafure, by a fmall brook or rivulet which 
runs by the fide df it.' 

One fniall floodgate turns the dream ; and 
three or four lluices, or outlets from the 
brook, feed the floats, diftributed over the 
face of the meadow. It has been dorie two 
or three years : the whole eXpcnce fome forty 
or fifty fliillings ! The quantity of ground^ 
five or fix acres. 

The refult, this year, is fl:riking; foj, 
notwithftanding ' the uncommon drynefs' of 
the feafon, and the unufual lightnefs of tbd 
hay crop in general,^— this meidoW is full dl 
gr^fs. 

What; an advantage! and thisforamers 

thought* The whole of the original expenca 

comparatively nothing : for wliich he has a 

brook at his will : which brook, for want of 

the thought, orthefpirit to put it in pradice, 

has run wafte by the fide of thefe meadow^) 

for ages paft ! 

What 
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What a lofs to the community ! Yet how 
many fuch rivulets run wafte for want of a 
fimilar expence ; while fums of money are 
yearly laid out, in preparing grounds to re- 
ceive landfloods, which, of courfe, never 
exift, but when the meadows are foaked with 
the rains which give birth to the over^ 
flowings. 

Mr. S. for forty or fifty (hillings, will this 

year get feveral tons of hay ; Mr. ^ for 

feventy poiinds, perhaps not a fingle blade 
of grafs ! 



9$ 
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JuLtr 5. (See Min. 45.) by way of ex- 
periment, threw a load (a wine pipe full) of. 
water over the piles of dung^ three^ or four 
days before the Idft carrying.' The benefit, 
even in fo fhort a time, is evident and great. 
It began to work the fccond or third day. 
The mouldinefs has difappeared ; it being 
now (comparatively, at leaft, with what it 
was) rich, black, rotten dung ! 
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48. 

July 7. It is not unufual, in this coiMltry, 
for the larger occupiers to have a black- 
smith's shop in their refpeftive yards; a 
neighbouring blackfmith coming, once, 
twice, or thrice aweek, to do the work of 
the farm. 

There is one, on this eftate, which ferves 
three or four farms. A nian has full employ- 
ment, two days aweek. 

This is much preferable to going a mile 
Or two with horfes to be fhod, and plow 
irons to be fharped. 

If is obferVable, howeVer, that, in my 
feveral ilations and excurfions, I have not 
yet (to my recoUeftion) feen a wheel- 
wright's SHOP upon a farm : although, in 
my opinion, no confiderable farm ought to 
be without one. Wheelwrights, everywhere, 
carry loads of tools about with them ; yet 
frequently want, in a farm y^rd, many con- 
veniencies, a fhop would fupply. 



July 
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JuiY 7* Ttismormng, made iip a bank 
fence, on one fikle of a drinlcing .pool, 
withfods taken frotn.afurface drain, which 
Was wanted to be made> in the adjoining 
.grafs inclofure; wheding them, in barrows, 
to die fide of the pool/ 

Thusitwo things we're done at one expence : 
And wiihoUt leaving an cyefore* Wliereaf, 
haid ths ibds been hacked out, any- 
where, as :h generally the cafe, 4n ugli- 
nefs, and a lois of grafs, would have been 
the . confequence. Or, ha^ the drain been 
madei wit|ioiit having a ufe for the fods, 
they miift have lain an incumbrance^ or have 
be^n jcart<;d off, as many loadi wer^ this 
ffriftgi: into heftp^, to get theSn ^ ^ff the 

' How often ^pc fbds wanted for fettiftg 
the face of a ditch, &c. &c. andj certainly, 
it is always worth a thought, whether feme 
furface drain, in a contiguous grafsground, 
may not be at the fame time wanted. 
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July 7. I have employed two or three 
men, for the laft three weeks or^a month, in 
turning up yard dung, mixinfg heaps of com- 
poft of various forts, and clearing drinking 
pools—laid dry by this droughty fcafon : all 
by the grofs. 

My general rule of calculation has been 
a penny a cubical yard, for turning &ver and 
mixings Where wheeling was wanted, the 
price varied according to the diftanqe to be 
wheeled. See list (/rates. 

It is obfervable that, in turning up manure 
of every fort, the price (hould be fo much a 
cubical yard, meafuring the pile, not before, 
but after, it is turned : for the lighter it is 
laid up, the fooner it will digeft, and the 
more it will meafure : the interefts of the 
employer and the labourers becoming, by 
this means, united* 



MOWIN© 

PASTURES. 



June 10. From the experience of laft 
year and this, I find that from threepence to 

fixpence 



r 
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fixpencc an acre mly be faid to include all 
the prices, by the acre, for mowing the fcat- 
tered weeds of pafture grounds* They muft 
be very numerous if fixpence is not enough, 
and it is not worth a man's while to walk 
over the ground^ for lefs than threepence. 

Where there is much broken grafs, or 
where the weeds are united in patches, higher 
prices are requifite** 
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52* 

juLt ic. 1 am now emptying a fiiiail 
" pit-place"— a neglefted drinking pool — ^ 
which does not meafure more than eighty 
fquare yard^ of fufface ; yet there will be 
fifty to fixty Ipads of manure arifing from it ; 
prinpjpaliy the roots and decayed ftems, &c* 
of aquatic plants. 

Query — might not many low fVampypkce«, 
too difficult to be drained at a moderate ex^ 
pence, or too bad to beftow much money 

H 2 upon 

♦ it it with fom^ diflkillty I ^rtviil tipon myfelf to 
ptSt>&fh thefe and other Minutes oi;i minutial mat- 
ters. But in them the inbxpbhibncbd are moft liable 
tb be defrauded. And for their government only, I 
publifh th^n. 
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iipon in draining, be planted, or fown> with 
fomeqtiickgrowing AQUATIC plant; and be 
overflowed, as a fource of manure ? 

The firft thing to be afccrcairied would be 
a proper plant for the piirpofe : one adapted 
to the given foil zhd fittiation, which would 
grow f^, and produce manure of the beft 
quality. The next, -^wliat' depth this par- 
, ticular plant (or plants)^ might require to be 
overflowed. 

The thought, perhaps, is new; and may 
be worth purfuing *. 
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J u L' Y * 1 1 - The price of cattle, at lettgtb, 
begins to fall (of lean cattle at ledl),- iSdy 
as numbers muft be killed, fat or utifat, the 
price, unlefs fdr prime meat, will of COurftr 
drop. 

Fortunately for the graziers, flock was fix 
fcarce and dear, in'rfid fpring (feeMiN. 1.) 

k 

that, in general, theli* grounds are under- 
(locked. NevenhelcfS;y the drought h^ 

been 



^ For the valuablenefs of aquatic ftANirii9# 
See MiN. III. . 
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been fo intenfe, and the grafs, in x:onfe- S3^ 

quence, fo fhprt, that, although they may g^azInc 
look well, the general complaint is, they 
do not improve, as fatting flock. 

Mr. afferts that he has fome 

cows, which go upon good land, that is not 

more than half flocked, yet they are now as 
lean, as when they came out of the flraw 
yard. A grazier of Northamptonfhire is faid 
to have offered, to fale, a parcel of oxen, at 
two guineas a head lefs than they coft him, 
in the fpring. He foddered them with hay, 
fome time after he bought them ; and has, of 
courfe, given them tlie fummer's grafs ! and 
this is probably the cafe of numbers. Mr. '• i 

' *s cows would not fell for nearly fo 

much, now, as he gave for them, in the 
fpring. 

Neverthelefs, fome Scotch bullocks, which 
I kept at flraw until late in the fpring, are 
already tolerably good 'beef: indeed, not* 
withflanding the circumfljinces above related, , 
and the prevailing cry of the country, cattle 
in general, confidering the flate of theit 
paflures, are in goo4 condition ; for although 
theirpafluresar€asbrownasfallows,andasbare 
fts common§i cattle look flce*k and healthy ; 

' H 3 much 
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much better, it is allowed, than they did, 
fome years ago, in a remarkable wet fum-' 
mer; when, though they rolled in grafs, they 
were poor as carrion* 

In a wet feafon, grafs is ^watery — ^weak; 
and in a dry one, it is rich and fubftantial ; 
H great deal of nutriment being comprefled 
into a fm^l compafs; the fuperiority of 
quality making up for the fmallriefs of quan- 
tity ;-^*' Tis hay and corn,'* 



54^ 



HANGINO 
I^ATES. 



JiTLY 12, (Sec MiN* 36.) But an incon- 
veniency arifcs fromfetting a gate upright, 
by means of the bottom thimble, solely. 
The bottom hooks are obliged to be left of 
top great a length, out of the poft ; there- 
by rendering them, if not made unneceffarily 
ftout, liable to be bent, or loofened, and 
the fall of the gate to be diftroyed. Yet 
I have n^ver met with an inftance of this 
evil being remedied, by fetting the gate 
upright, by means of the top and bottom 
THIMBLES, JOINTLY : raifmg the head, by 
lengthening the neck of the lowejr thimble ; 



GATES. 
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f • 

and preventing its leaning, by turning the .54. 

eye of the top thimble toward the poft, in- HANCiNa 
Head of placing it, as is ufual, in the middle 
of the hartree. 

Being dcfirous, howevet", to give the re- 
quired ftiffhcfs to the hinges, and, at the 
fame time, to coiitrive a fet of thimbles which 
would fuit either fide of the fence (for the 

purpofes already mentioned) I gave the fub- 
jedt extraordinary attention, and at length 
reached, what appears to be, at prefent^ the 
completion of the art of hanging farm 
GATES : namely, that of fettingthe center 
of the EYE of the bottom thimble two 
inches behind the middle of the hartree ; and. 
inftead of making one eye in the end of the 
TOP THIMBLE, as is ufually done, to flit the 
end of the rod or bar out of which it is 
made, and, with the two ftraps, to turn two 
EYES, one on either fide, with their cen- 
ters three inches apart, and, when fixed, 
m inch behind the corner of the hartree. 

This theory, however, did not ftrike me 
until I had nearly^ done hanging the whole 
of the gates I had made ; one only remain- 
ing unhung. This, however, has giv^n me a ' 
fair^andfu^ciejot, opportunity of proving the 

H 4 prafticability 
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54. prifticability of the principle. The upper 

HANGiMO hooks arc driven almoft clofe home to the 

GATES. pQfl.. ^{^g centers of the pins being only 

one inch from it ; and the centers of the pins 
of the bottom hooks only two aiKi a half 
inches from the poft ; altogether the ftiffeft 
gate hinge I have feen. 

On hanging this- gate, an inconyeniency 
arofe, which I had not forefeen : it would not 
open fufficiently wide; being prevented, 
equally, by the extra eye of the top thimble, 
and by the arrice of the hartree : but, by 
rounding off this^ and letting that into a 
notclj or recefs in the poft, it may be made 
to open to the required width, and to ftand 
at the required point without falling one way 
or the other ! 

And another advantage of a gate hung on 
|:his principle, it may (when hu^g at a dif-^ 
^ tance from bbftnidions) be thrown wholly 
open, by placing the contrary eye on the top 
hook J and in this cafe, i: cannot, through 
wantonnefs or miftake, be fhut ! an advan- 
taee which never ftruck me xmtil \ had hung 

# 

the sate under notice ! 

How dark and difficult is the path of in- 
dention ! ]%verthelefs, by grov^eUing a|ong 

» '-'■•■ ■ - • 

jt, 
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it^ with attention and perfeverance, we fome- 
times ftumble on that which we are feeking ; 
but, more frequently, on things we never 
thought of ! 
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July 20. Although I have purfu6d the 
ftudy of BOTAiJY with greater eagernefs, on 
account of its being clofely allied with a^r^- 
CULTURE, I never applied it until this year. 

In Norfolk, I minuted the torn weeds ; 
inGLocESTERSHiRE, I attempted (in 1783) 
to make a lift of grafles ; and, laft year, I 

CULTIVATED all the GRASSES and LEGUMES 

\ could pick up ; but I never, until within thefe. 
few days, went into ameadoworpaftureground 
and coUefted a specimen of every plant 
growing in it, with a view to afcertain, in a 
fummary way, the natural herbage of 
fuch meadow or paftureground ; and, now, I 
was led to it by an incident : fo blind and 
dull we are at djfcovering new roads, which, 
when known, are obyious and (hort ! 

Being told that a certain- pi^ce of ground, 
jn tbis^ neighbQurhQod| \} pfteeip^d the be{^ . 

picge. 



botany. 
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^5. piece in it for the cheefe dairy, 1 determined 

BdtANV, ^^ examine the hefbage. The idea, and the 

method of putting it in practice, ftriking me 
in the hay field, I immediately fet about col- 
lefting the graffes and weeds of the unmown 
part of the meadow 1 was in ; and, finding it 
at once eafy and amufing, I extended my ob* 
fervations to other grounds. 

At firft, I gtithered only one fruit ftalk or 
leaf of each plant ; but finding, when I came 
to lift the colledion, that I was fometimes 
unable to recoUedk the proportional quantity 
of each fpecies, I afterwards endeavoured to 
proportion the number of fpecimens of each 
plant, to the proportion it bpre to the other 
plants of the piece. 

In forting and liftingthe fpecimens, I firftfc-i 
parated the grasses, or ufeful plants, from the 
WEEPS, or noxious plants : in digefting each 
of thefe claffcs, I difpofed thofe of which I 
found the greateft number of fpecimens, firft, 
and the fingle fpecimens laft : and, in lifting 
them, I placed th^m down on the paper, in 
the fame order, in which they lay upon the 
table : fo that thofe which ftand at the head 
of each lift are the moft common graffes, or 
weeds, growing in the ground to which the 
lifts refpedtively belong. 
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Half an hour fpent in coUeding, and half 55^ 

an hour more in digefting and lifting due botany. 
fpecimens, is time enough for afcertaining, 
fufficiendy for the agricultor's ufc, th^ 
herbage of a pi^ce of meadow or pafture of 
twenty acre^. 

HERBAGE OF MEADOWS ^. 

Grajfes. 
Holcus lanatus — ^meadow foftgrafs. 
Feftuca ^Ztf/Zor— -tall f efcue. 
?hl€um nodofum — ^bulbous catftail* 
Lolium perenm-^x^ygx^^. 
Anthoxanthum odoratum — ^vernal. 
Alopecurus pratenfis-r^mc^dow foxtail; 
frifoUum pV'atenfe^ — ^meadow trefoil. 
Plantago lanceolatuS'^nz,rtQw plantain. 
Ranunculus repens — creeping crowfoot, 
Toa trivialis — common poe. 
Cynofurus crtflatus — common dogftail. 

Trifolium 

• Meabow? :" dips, or ihallcw vsJUcs, which have 
never been plowed; lying "between fw^lls o{^aikhnd$* 
The foilf a blackifh loam, lying on a retentive clayey 
fabfoil. The feaibn dry. The feveral meadows from 
which this confolidated lift is aiade, have fonneriy been 
** floated upward." See mi N. 27. Good hay ground: 
cutting, in a common year/ about a ton and a h^f an 
»crf. 
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1 

^jf, Trifoliutn repens-^crcepmg trefoil. 

BOTANY, Jgrofiis alba* — creeping bentgrafs* 

Fejiuia durlufcula — hard fefcuc. 
Sangutforba officinalis^-^m^zjAo^ bumet. 
Lathyrus pratenJts-^mcB.dow vetchling, 
Ficia fativa — ^meadow vetck. 
Da£iylis glomerata — orchardgrafs, or foggrafs, 
Briza media— txtnSbXingVdSs. 
Avenajlavefcens — ^yellow oatgrafs. 
Hordeum murinum-^common barley grafs. 
Lotus corniculatus — birdsfoot trefoil. 
Trifolium procumbens — procumbent trefoil* 
HeracleUm fphondyliunh^cow^zxint^. 

r * 

Jf^eeds. 

Ranunculus ac/is — provinciaily ^^ crowflower." 
Centaurea nigra — provinciaily ^^cockheads." 
Rhinanthus critagalli — prov. *^ pcnnyweed/^ 
Leontodon taraxacum^-^^ndclion. 
Carduus palujris — ^marfh thiftle. 
Hypoch^ris radicata-rrrlonQroQtcd liawkwecd, 
Carex iiVZ/z— provinciaily " fharcgrafs/" 
Chryfantbemum leutantb. — oxeye daifey. 
Rumex acetofaf^f voyincidMy ^^ green fauce.** 
Peucedamimjilaus'-r^tnt^oyi (axifrage. 
CardifusJanceolatusr^^ti>yin^ "boar thiftl?*" 

• ' * Jllum^ 
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Rumex crypusr^-^^mUd dock. - 55. 

Prundla ^»i^^m— (elfhcal. a<>tAKV^ 

Sellis perennis — common ^JaiTcy. 
Achilka mtllefoliuin'''^oxjxn\QVi mUfqiU 
Primula vm^—- cowflip. 
Betonica officinalis — ^betony. 
Tragopogon /r j/^«/^— goatfbeard. 
jiira cafpitofa — haffock airgrafs. 

Carices — fedges. 

Cineraria palujiris-^^msirfh fleabanc 
Potentilla anferina — ^provin. ^^gbofetahfeyj 
Polygonum perjicaria^^ptoyin* ^^\yillow weed.* 
Cardamine pratenJfS'^ common ladyfmockJ 
Lychnises cu£ulf— meadow campion. 
Valeriana dioica^-^mzxHti valerian. 
A:billea />/jri»/V/j— -goofetongue. 
y uncus effu/Ms-^common rulh. ^ 
■ irrflexus'^'^irc rufhr^ 
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Spinta ulmaria — ^ttieadowfwelsit. 
Eqm/etiAn patufre^pTowm. ^^ jCHtit grafs*" 
Angelica Jylvejlris^^^'ild angelica, 
Kfyofotis fcorpioidesr-fcorpion moufear. 
Lyfimachia nummularia *•— moiieywort. > 

fiXRBAGE 

* The laft ^en gfow on the cooler moifter parts# 
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,i > HERBAGE OF COOL MIDl>LEtAN1^** 

BOTAjJir. • Grajfes. 

Cynofurus rr(^tf/«x— common dogftail. 
Hokus lanatus — meadow foftgrafs. 
Antboxanthum odoratum^^vtriidX. 
Tlantago lanceolatus^^naxroy/ plantain. 
Lolium perenne-^r^Lygr^s. 
Lotus corhiculaius — ^birdsfoot trefoil. . 
Trifolium r^/^«i— creeping trefoil. 
Trifoliumprafenfe'r--mcB,dow trefoil. 

Agrojlis alba — creeping bentgrafs. 
' Feftuca duriufcula — hard fefcue. 
Toa /nV/^//V— common poe. 
Poaannua-^WB.ri poe. 
Bromus nioltis — foft bromegraft. . , . 
Avena flavejcens^^ydlovf oatgrafs. 
Hokus mollis — couchy foftgrafs. ^ 

Ranunculus repens-'l^xccpmg crowfoot. 
Lathyruspraienjls'r^mc^dow vetchling. 

Ficid cracca — bluetufted vetch. . 

•• • ' 

Weeds* 
Ci^r^rf A/rftf—^hairy fedge. 
Cinerana palt^firis — ^marfh fleabane. 
Potentilla anferina — filverweed. 

Acbilka 

• The foil a middle loam, on a moilt retentive fub-' 
foil. Grafs and com alternately. The grafs cAeemed 
favorable to cheefe. 
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jfcbilUa milUfolium-'^ommon milfoiL 
Prunella vulgaris^^-klHieBl^ 
FotentiUa repens — creeping cinquefoiL 
Ranunculus tfrm— common crowfoot* 
Carduus palujlris — ^meadow thiftle. 
Serratula arvenjis'^ common thiftle. 
jlira rflr/p//(7/i— haflbck airgrafs. 
Centaurea nigra — ^meadow knobweed. 

Carices — fedges, 

Hypocbieris radicata — ^longrooted hawkwccd. 
Carduus lanceolatus — ^fpear thiftle. 

JuncuS effufus — common nifh,^ " 

Juncus inJUxuS'^^^^vfiTt rufh. 
' Gentiana centaurium-r-^tntsMry gentian. 
Rumex crijpus—cuvltd dock *. 

HERBAGE 

* Dock* In this lift, the dock Hands laf!; becaufe 
the pieces examined had been previoufly gone over with 
the dockirig iron. But if much of the turf of' the dif- 
trift were to be examiBed> in this way, the dock would 
be found at the head of the lift. And no wonder, while 
an Idea, diigraceful to the <Hftri6t, remains unexploded; 
and while there are mcnwcak enough, or flovenly enough^ 
to fufter it to inilaeoce their pradice. 

Hiis ingenious idea, which I hare adually heard de- 
fended (and have too frequency feen it introduced into 
prattce), is, that the beft way of getting rid of docks 
on grafsland is ** to let di^m fpend themfelves by feed« 

ing V' 
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HEBBAdE OF RICH MIDDLELAND** 

Grajfes. 
CynofurUs crtftatus — Gommoii dogftail. 
Lolium perenne — ^raygrafs. 
Holcus lanatus-^^-mciidovf foftgrafs* 
Poa trivialis-r-^common poe, 
Agrqfits capillaris-^fine bentgrafs. 
Fefiuca duriufcuh'—hsLvd fefcue* 
Plantago lanceolatuS'-^B.xro^ plantain* 
Trifolium r^^^^— creeping trefoil. 

' ■' pratenfe^mc^ow trefoil* 

Lotus 

}ng !^' that is CD bf, to kc diem .^ed diemiidves to 

death! !! ' ' 

The argument held out is> that diere are no docks ofl 
*« old turf ''—old grafsland* It is however admitted 
that, although the ^' Urda of the air" fly away with the 
princip^part of the ftedi the part beaten down, an<J 
trodden into the foil by fbck, will grow, when the land 

is plowed lip. 

How truly abfurd, then, isfodi'anjdet/in thi^i eoup' 
try, where lanidis laid down tografsovith no other view^ 
^ than that of plowing it up >,gun iiv a few years. 

♦ Rich, found, dry land ir »♦ AMmti^gton^hall padt- 
pieces :** in good ^yreiervation : fite fWwn anthifll and 
rubbifh : efteoned the beft gra^mg gromid mthis cgq^ 
try. B^g all in paftare, and eaten very bafe, at the 
time the fpecimens were gathered (tfth July), the lift 
toay not be accurate : it is, however, fufficiently fo to 
give a general idea of the herbage* 
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i^tus cornkulattts f — birdsfaat trefoih 55* ^ 

^^thyrus fratenjs-^mcsidov; vctchling; MoTAvy^ 

AveMflavefcens-^ycWow oatgrafs. 

i)d£?y//V^&;«^rfl/«— orchardgrafii, (Mrfoggtafiu 
kanunculus r/r^^»i-^^reejfiing erowfbot* 

Achillea miltefohuni-^zommovi mllfoih 
Ontaurea nigra-^mcsido^ knbbwccd? 
Ranuncului. acris'^--comtA6ti crdwfoof 4 
Carduu's Idn'ceotafus-^fyciSLr thlMti 
Senaiuia arvenfis-^^ommon thiftle* 
Uriictt ^i(>/rtf— common nettlci 

HlltBAdi 

OTils coi^leiliAirut. This jJant, iiotwith% 
itanding the drytiefs of the feafon, flourifhes In a iingulaf 
tnaniier^ in {Ke inoft expofed fitaationi. On Bowling 
greens and mown laWiis» it is almoftihe onLfgt^iMheA^ 
age left (the daife^ ex<iepted}i vaiiegatin|r their ftone* 
(toloUred rarface8> in fome inftances^ beautlfally; 

In Mesldows and paftiirc grotindsi it is, thii y^ar# pat«- 
licdUrly abundant, or perhapl inbre aceitrately ipeakiiigi 
particalarl|r confpicuoas; 

A rtiff ttr0ng deep tap root b evidently the eilvfe of 
its thus refilling drought; 

Might not a produdHvc rariety of this pUtik be cut* 
tivated mth pl*ofit> in dry biiitiing fitoations f 

Vol. IL I 
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BOTANY, 
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^J. HERBAGE OF frEGtECtED OLD GRASSLANl) *• 

GfdJJh. 

Similar' to tjrafo of the foregoing lifts ; va- 
j^ing \ridi the quality of ihe foil^ and fublbiK 

fFeeik. 
Befide thofe laft enumerated, the following 
are found in too great abundance, 
Crat^gusqxyacantha — hawthorn. 
Prurms fpinofa — floethorn. 

Rofa 4rw«/?>7:-field \)X\zx. 
Rubus frutico/us-'CorAmojx bramble. 
Ulex. eura^itus — " gorfe,/' 
Jtnonis ai-venfis-r-^^ hep gpffe,*' or ^^ fin/' 
; Genifla tinSoria — *^ yellows/' 
Ffjucaj^'hatica-^wood fefcue,or anthillgrais- 

Senecjojiuob'^a^^rcomraovi ragwort*' 

R^tmex try/pus— -curled dock« 

jiira ctefpitofa — ^haflbck airgrafs* 

Tlanlagp major — broad plantain* 

TotentiHa anferina — filverweed. 

PdtfntiUa ;:i;^/B»j-— creeping cinqucfoi|^ 

Polygonum Ji^/V«^r^— hogweed* 

\, \* ' \ . The 

• * ^ 

* Provincially; **' old turp;** of which there arc 
feveral patches^ (till left> in the difbid ; and fame of 
them in fuch a rough negleded ftate» that half the fur* 
face lies in little beuer than a date of wafte. 
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The unufiial dryniefs of this fumiticr is 55, 

muth againft afccrtaihing, with precifion^ the botany. 
herbage of a diftrid ; efpecially in p as t u r e- 
GROVNDS ; which are^ this year^ eaten to the 
quick : even the groffeft weeds are left with- 
out Cpedftems.: the crowfoots y yarrtnv, knob-^ 
weedy &c. &c. are difcoverable by their root 
leaves only ! * 

This, by the way, is a (triking evidence, 
that thofe yreeds, though they may not be ^ 
palatable y are not pernicious to cattle ; which 
never looked more healthy y than' they do this 
year; and the fpecific qualities, of plants, of 
every kind, are> in their nature, this year 
peculiarly ^ro«^. ♦ ,, 

To ifcertain the herbage of grAfslandSi 
with accuracy, the fame. ground (hould be 
gone over, twice : once, in the beginiiing of 
June, and again, in the latter end of July, or 
the- beginning 0F Auguft : if^ liowevcr, cir- ^ v 

cumftances wiU admit of only one ohfervationy 
the.middtebf July feem^ to be the propereft 
time,' for pafture^groiihds, and theljeginning; 
6f hay time; let it happen when, it may, fof 
mowing grounds. 

.For, at thefef timeis, the early graffes, tho^ 
ttejrmay hiVe flied their feedsi thfe fiems 
\ ' - I % with 
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iffith their hufks or chaf flUl remain : the 

( 

m 

vernal is, now, as confpicuous as it was, when 
in blow ; the meadaw foxtail the fame; and the/ 
the autumnal graffes may not be yet in blow, 
their feedftems with their panicles arc pro- 
trucked (fome few, perhaps, as the panic grajisy 
&c. excepted) j and the more hurtful weeds 
are, at thofe times, fufficiently evident. ~ 

From the middle of June, to the middle of 
July, the corn weeds y alfo, are fufficiendy ap- 
parent : fo that, of all others, this fcems to be 
the fitted feafon for BOTAmcAt excursions, 
by a farmer: for it is the principal grajes, and 
t\\t prevailing weeds ^ he wants to know; not the 
fcarce plants y whidh, feldom occurring in the 
fame; piece, require the eye of the botanift to 
defcry them. Thefe are not objeds of agri- 

CULTURAL BOTANY. 



Dairy. 



From the foregoing lifts it appears, that 
CHEESE of tlie firft quality is made from cold 
land^ foul with the rankeft weeds. Cheefe 
m^e from the fecond lift has been, at 6t 
monibsr old, ^^ 4s rcd^at the edge as a cherry.'' 

The cold lands about Caldwell, Coton,&Cf 
are likewife noted for cheefe ; and, indeed, 

the entire line of country from hence toBurtoOi 

moftly 
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moftly a ftrong retentive foil, is efteemed g^. 

" famous , land for cheefe :*' while on the dairy. 
light fandy lands^ weft of the Tame, little or 
no cheefe is made ; except for " family ufe.'* 
And Norfolk, a light land coumry, is unfa- 
vourable to cheefe. 

Hence, if any inference, with refpeft to 
SOIL, can be drawn, from the obfervations 1 
have hitherto been able to make, in this dif- 
trift, it is, that Jro»^, cool lands arc good ; 
dryj light lands bad, for cheefe. But fee 
vol. i* p. 353. 

And with refpeft to HERBAGE, it is evi- 
dent, that dogjlail^ fifisrafs^ vernal, raygrafs^ 
und ribgrafs, afford good cheefe ; for thefc 
fire fpecies conftitute nine tenths of the 
graifes, both of ** Seckington Breach" and 
" Statfold Ridding;*' in both of which 
Jhregrafs o^AjUabane are predominant weeds : 
indeed, at prefent, the former has nearly half 
its furface occupied by weeds : the furrows, 

particularly, are filled with jieabane, Jilver^ 
Wced^JharegrafSy and otheryZ'^^i, 
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HAYING^ - July 24^ Fini(hed hayharveft, yefterday, 

This has Seen an uncommon haytime, 
The little grafs, which grew this fummer, was 
^Wfubftancey containing but little y^^ ; corife-. 
quently, required a fmall portion of time and 
p^pofure, to fit it for the rick. 

The great art, this year, has 'been in not 
jnaking i; too much ; yet making it of a uoi* 
form dryncfs. This was not to be done, any 
other way, than by getting it together into 4 
bpdy ; that the " bents*'— ^the ftaJks or fecd- 
ftems — ^might abforb tlie little iuperflnous 
moifture, which the leaves afforded ; and to 
carry it before it became rttfllingly dry^ 

Being aware of this, I raked it into rtr^s^ 
immediately after the fithe ; broke it, after 
the rakes, into thick Ms ; turned it; formed 
it into y5«wi/ r6?rij proportioned to its ftate of 
drynefs : ne:^t day, broke it put again, intq- 

f bicker beds ; turned \ carried. • 

The ricker was alarmed at the green ftate 

in which it was fent in. But he is convince4 

' pf bjs' miftake ; th^ riCk having fcarcely 
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heated enough, to make it fettle jto his mind ; 
yet it Went into the rick, nearly as green as 
when it was cut. 

It is, indeed, obfervable that hay, this 
year, did not *^ weather :" even burnet kept 
its colour, and a degree of toughnefs ; and 
the grafle^ in general, though quite dry, re- 
inained fpft and limber : owing, moflf pro- 
bably, to therichnefs or fpiffitude of the fap j 
not to any extraordinary humidity In the air ; 
the hygrometers keeping between 4^ and 8^ 

The QUANTITY OF HAY, this ycar, is per* 
haps lefs than «ver was known. JFrom what 
I have feeij, and from what I have hf ard,.ane 
third to one half of a ton an acre has been, in 
this neighbourhood, the average produce x^f 
lands, which, in a hay year, cut ft-om two Co 
jhr^e ton^ $n atre. Takiijg the difcri6t 

J 4 throughout'. 
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HAVING, 
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PRODUCE 

of 

HAY. 



* Thefc particdars are publifhed as a caution to 
the makers of hay, in a dry season.. J afterwards 
pkct with an inftance in which the hay of that year wa% 
fouled dcfedUvc in fatteninjj quality : a circurtiftance 
which, I h^ye not a doubt, was owing to its having 
been improperly harvefted : to its being fuifered to fland 
too long, before it was cut, and in expofin^ it too 
jni^cl^, a|tcrw^4?t 
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throughout^ both as to meadow hay an4 
CLOVER, there is not, I apprehend, niorg 
th^Q one fifth of a cpnuripn crop ♦, 
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JtfLY 26. (Sec MI V. 45t and 47.) On ex-t 
gniining another yard of manure, which had 
been pile^ fonie time, and finding it; ii^ 
parts, mouldy, ai^d unfit p be ffct on th^ 
Jjuid, I had it re-turned and watered ; bu- 
lging the outfidesand dry parts in the middle 
^the piles; drenjchjng it wclPwith water, 
(the drainage of the yard) as it was turned 
over; carefully breaking every luipp, j^4 
mixing the done with the underdqne parts ; 
finally watering the furface, and clapping it 
feiooth and clofe with the back of the Ihovel, 
to keep in jhc feeat, ai^d prevcRj the outfides 
from drying, as they difl after the firft turning 
up J therethrough remaining in a ftatc of 
ftrawincfs. 

By the (ailing of the refervoir, I judge that 
^e piles, ^bout three feet high, have had 

abouf 

• T^pfc circpmftance* ?re mentioned to fliow the 
pjfCERTAHiTV OP SEASONS, in this countfy, and tg 
fvrolong the remembrance of Aich a fcjifon, as may x^\ 
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ftboqt two inches deep of water ; calculating 
on 9, fuperficies equal to the bafes of the 

pilesr 

The pxp^ce of turning and watering the 
fifty or fixty loads, ^x fliilUn^s : aot thx^ 
halfpence a load \ 
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S8. 

July 27. It is well underftood, in this 
country, that horses will, in a common 
YEAR, thrive, at gr^fs; with Jittlc Qt no 

But this year has afforded an inf^anc^, that, 
in a VERY DRY SEASON, at leaft, horfes re- 
guire fom? water* 

Mr, MpoR pf Appl?by h^d fon>e colts iiv, 

a piece of grafs, without water in it^ They 

ffU away, thoygh their pafture was good* 

On being let out, they galloped to $, drinking 

pool, and drank immoderately : and, having 

fijice been ^Upwpd ^yafer, their health is j3p* 

pirqed, 

July 

f I Inf^rt this, and the foregoing memoranda on the 
fame fnbjeid^ ; becaufe the operation, I apprehend, is 
new { and I am fully convinced chat, on many occa-f 
fions, THE WATERING pf pynq may Ije pra^ed^ 
ff^h ffngular propricjjr. 
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coucHv July 28. Obferying, at ^ diftane?, z 

yE3cu«^ patch of a piece of oats, on a neighbouring 

farm, going otF in ^ fingiilar njanner, I went 

» . . . > 

to examine it ; and found it tQ be a part, 
thinner than jhe reft^ to which the rooks 
have taken, aqd brokdp the ?ntir^ plot dpwn 
to the ground, 

Examinihg farther^ I found that this badly 
cropped part is extremel)'' foul with • what is 

here called *^ black twitch** ifefluca du^ 
riufcula)y wbije the reft of the pif ce Js prptty 
free from it. 

There is no perceptible peculiarity in the 
fqil of this part ; apd the mifchief is probably 
owing, entirely, to this noxious plant : whi.ch| 
notwithftanding the e^^treme drynefs of the 
feafon, flourifhes, this fumn^er, with extrj^-j 
prdinary vigoqr. 

A tuft which I have ip cultivation, amon^ 
pther graffe?, and off which I cut the feed- 
ftems, about a week ago^ has already (hot up 
a baflbck four or five inchcts higji ! while the 
Other grafles are moft Qf them at a ftaiid, for 

vant fif moiftur^* ^ 
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This plant appears to fet drought at de-? ^9. 

.fiance; it will flourifli even on the tops of couch^ 
walls ; and might, in much probability, be ^ 

CULTIVATED in the mod exposed situ* 
ATioNs, and on'the'DRiEST soij.s. 

The herbage of this plant is not, I apprcr 
hend, of a good quality. But although it be 
neglefted g.mong better grafTes, it might, 
perhaps, in fituations where no other grafs ^ 

would flourifl)^ be cultivated wi^ fingujair . . 

jidv^ta^e, 

60, 

Jvj.Y 29. Aftrikingfpecimen of what na- SHEEf<^ 

turalifts term accidental varieties fell 
in my way this morning. 

Mp. William Moor of Thorp fhowed 
me a fourihear wedder, of the horned, black- 
faced, fhortwooled breed ; bred, as a ** com- 
mon*' fheep, on Clifton hea^ ; yet of extra- 
ordinary form and fatnefs \ 

Eqceepting three wedders of Mr. Bakewell, 
this is, I think, the fatteft fheep I eyer touched. * 

His '^ forefiank'* is fingularly full : his " ker- 
nel,"" too, is great. He is " cracked on the 
iDack ;'* and his rump is fomewhat *^ cufhionr 

JULT. 
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July ji* It is obfervablc, this year, that 
turneps fown after a certain time— the middle 
of June — have univerfally mifcarried ; either 
through the droughtinefs of the feafon, th^ 
*^ fly/' or other caufc. 

It was obferved, by the moft incurious, 
that the early fown turneps, whether in the 
garden or the field, efcaped unhurt by the 
** fly«;** and this, notwithftanding the dry- 
nefs of the feafon, which' has generally been 
cpnfidered as its great encourager. Sec 

In examining the young plants of No. 2, 
I found two or three of thcfe little vermin 
upon many individual plants, and others upon 
the clods. With fome difficulty I caught two 
of them i one of which I faved, fufficiently 
entire, to examine it under a glafs* 

This little mifchicvous infeft is not, I find, 
zfy ; but a beetle ; bearing the following 
defcription *; 

The whole length of the body and he^d, 
from one twelfth to one tenth of an inch. 

jits width pf breadth, about half its length. 
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The antennie arc c^ ten joints, and about 
two thirds of the length of the body. 

The wing cafes — concave, and joined by 
two ftraight edges : their colour a dark cho* 
colate, with a ftripc^ of yellow white along 
the middle ; occupying about one third of 
the furface ; which is dimpled, polifhed, and 
ihell-li ke. Both fides the fame; The tex* 
ture, brittle as eggihell. 

The wings are folded' back under the cafes; 
being nearly twice their' length ; — membra- 
naceous, with two or three ftrong nerves, 
running about half their length. Colour, a 
light drab or (lone colour : the nerves brown^ 

Legs-^x — black : tlie two hind oi^es^ 
clubbed upward. 

liead and breaft— blaick and poliflied. 

Abdomen — ^the fame, with four articu* 

lations. ' ^ 

In catching thefe beetles, I found I had 
bruifed, on the underiide of the leaves I 
caught them upon, a number of fofr infefts. 

This led me to take up a plant carefully ; 
wd, on examining the underfides of the 
Waves (the firft or leadling Ife^ves) I found 
them favid over with minute bugs of difc 

, fcrent, 
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6h fcrcnt eolours-^^Udw^,' green, black; with 

WKNEi two or three fmalt longwinged flies among 
^®* t^em ; . all of them perfectly tame ; and, . ap- 

parendyy at fc6d» ■ *- 

This adcounted for iikf nayfterioully flow 
pro^grefs the feedling {diants had made ; fome 
of them having been in feed leaf a week 
or ten d^ys ; y^t made no viable effort to gist 
into rough leaf; and this^ notwithftaixdiog 
they remained upon the ground, and looked 
tolerably healthy ; having no other marks of* 
difeafe (to the eye looking down upon th'em)| 
than fome pundtures or pits on their fur- 
faces. 



) 1 f ♦ * ^ 



On more minute examination, under a 
glafs, I find that the bugs and the flies ar< 
individuids of the- fame mfeft, dn different 

ftatesi . . 

t -i • /. . . . / , 

Under one pair of feedling leaves, I count-* 
ed more than fifty ^ thefe vermin : not 
iating, but fucking their juices, or fap, throi^gh 
long probofces^ by which they hung XQ th«| 
leaf as leeches. . , 

The flies bear this defcription i 

Thfe body and head-^-bUtk, Ihort, neiurljP 
cgg^^ped^ about one twentieth of .an inch 

. . long: 
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walking, it is carried tA4dci'lKel!»elfyi' lying 



tength^ the botly.*^ ' ^ - ^' 

' Abdomen-— nearly globular : flatted at the 
apex ;. with' a lititle bl^kcjlub^^ft^^ji^g Out 
on either fide: whieh appen^ftges.and the 
probofci^ are the ^mi in th6 flyt tad ihe 

The 



A 



toiig r not largef than a grain cif turhep 6iV 

feed. TURHW 

Wings — ^four: two very long; ftariding 
high above the tail; more than twice th6 
Icri^ of the body : tito vdy fliort i Mi (5* 
long as the bocfyt both pain faratifparc n t; 
ariaflrcngflieried by d fewdfiake flraighi 
ncnrcs; • The:y®(^&/ coppcry--^fegkhtif 

Ahtchnae^—l^n^,^ lender, tifiefihg: thi 
joints indiftinft : the- length' ihtfet' fbtirtni 
thk 0f the- bbdf . '- CoibuV Itiacfe. ' ' 

Ld^ji^, of a fighter ctSiV y&n th« 

body.'' '■ '•'' ''"■■-■ ■ ■'■ ''*"'''^ ■■ ■'^ 

Probofcls-i^Sfgej-Ibiif y cyWfmBaXijiAtHtfi 

ed," eiidmg i^'"v ^iflt/' wHith'-'ihty Meet\ 
In efithcr ftatfe,:?nftA in'Vb^lcfi', imvmth'} 
*l»6ft>?ffcoocfi* St^tsl' aptrtiaf s- «?firue=ff6ra 
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6U The propagation of this infeft I have not 

^Wiw» y^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ difcover. From what J 
•wo* have akeady obfervcd, it appears to be 

.viviparous. . The pits on the leaves are evi* 
dently eaten by the beetles : there i$ not the 
fmalkft remains of a nidus in any plant I 
have yet found them upon. They are plemiv 
fill upon a neighbour's plants, which are 
i)ut jufl: ppen^d into leaif ; and which have not 
yet a fpcck iipon them. : ,; .. • 

The blad^ of felfed^n o&tt ampdg xhb 
^rneps in No. 2. aj:^ ^cwe?^ ^ith them : 
not lefs than a hundred on a blade ! theyarior 
sAib in' greait;^bundance upon the 'ciino^ 
toMumviridi (fat-hto*) andfome I.Jbavii 
found upon the bean* But upon! tliefe two 
plants^ diey appear to be tacger an|d blacker ;: 
r the very Bi.ACK Byc-rr»EGii0-rhpre provinN 
c^lly ^VsMOTHER fly"— with which beans 

arefrequentfy infefted* ; 

Tbete . four are the . only plants upon 
which I have yet obferved ^qa ?f; fe\Kup<M( 

• : - : . none 

lx>W€d d«¥n under their weight. 

f I a&erwtrds obfdirted lihciii il^Mi 1^ %ectc^ f^t^€ 
dandelion or the kwvkweed tribe ; bttt do aot recotk^k 
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none of which there appears the fmalleft 
veflige of a nidus. Yet upon eachof thefe 
plants they may be feen of every fize ; fome 
of them apparently minute enough to be 
brought forth alive. ' The fmalleft are of a 
cream colour — thjC aext green — the next 
redifti green— the largeft black. 

Examining a piece of early £bwn tumepe, 
I found a number of the yellow tenthredo 
FLiEs^; as well as beeties; though the 
leaves were large ; the plants half grown. 

The beetles were remarkably tame: 
ttiany of them in pairs ; copulating, as the 
boufe flies ; leaping fronx leaf to leaf in 
pdirs. 

Their tamenefs, efpecially after I had 
remained a few moments in a kneeling ppf- 
ture among the plants, gave me an opportu- 
nity of xobferving their mannier of leaping ; 
which is evidently efFefted by a fpring Vith 
the hind legs (as that of the flea) without 
elevating their Wings to aflift them. 

August 

the particular fpecics. Here, they were of a light 
chocolate colour : foinewbat the colour of the plant 
th^ were upon. 

• See NoRF. Econ, 
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62. 62. 

AFTER. August i. Through the barcnefs of the 

CAASl. pafture grounds, this fummcr, it has been 

the univerfal praftice to put ftock into 
mowing grounds^ a» foon as the hay was 
out of them. 

In order to catch the little grafs, the 
mowers left, before it fhould be burnt up, I 
followed the praftice ; putting in the cows, 
and fome Scotch bullocks. 

Of the cows I heard no complaints ; but the 
bullocks, very obvioufly, received a check ; 
notwithftanding the lattermath was, to ap- 
pearance^ an infinitely better pafture, than 
, that they were taken from. 

Mr. ' ■ ', on my mentioning this circum- 

ftance, faid that he had experienced a fimilar 

cffeft, on his cows, which evidently fell off 

. their milk, on being turned into bis watered 

meadows. 

This he confiders the more extraordinary, 
as his meadows, having been kept moiftened, 
were of courfe ^^ fofter'* than thofe which 
have not been watered. For it feems to be a 

general 
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This idea lids arifen^ itiolt probably^ from 
the graziers having obferved their feeders^ 
and the dairymen their eows, fhrink on being; 
put upon fuch paiturage ; and there may bd 
feme truth in the ftubs being ofFenfive td 
cattle. I am rather of opinicfn, however^ 
that the principal caufe of their not thriving 
is owing to the inheiIent qj^ality of the 
GRASS,— rather than to the state in which 
the fithe leaves it^ 

i recoiled obferving, on the cdttldf being 
turned in, hdW voracioufly they fell toj 
enjoying, for the firft time this fummer, a 

mouthful of grafs; unmindful of the ^^fhibs/' 

K a If 
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general idea, here> that the evil is efiefted 024 

by the ^^ ftubs/' of the graffes and weeds ^Jff;^ 

mown off, ^* ftubbing** the nofes of the 
cattle ; and thereby preventing their feed- 
ing freely> on the fofter parts of the 
kerbage* 

Mr. ■■ " ' ' was very anxious, the other 
day, td make his nieh niow his medddws 
level and clofe, in order td get as much hay, 
tod to kave as little bottom, as poffible :-^ 
*' for,'* fays he, * ^ it does beace but litde gobd ; 
there^s fo rnaiiy plagUy ftubs in it> they wont 
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62. It we examine the remaining herbage of 

AFTER. groimd recently mown, we' find it confift, 

either t)f the stubs and rootleaves of 
plants which have run up to feed, or of weak 
UNDERLING PLANTS which havfe not been 
able to cope-with their more powerful neigh- 
bours, or of LATE FLOWERING PLANTS. 

The quality jof the firjl is, of cpurle, in- 
jured by age, and by the ftrength of the 
root having been fpent on the upper leaves, 
fruftifications, and feeds. That of thtfecond 
cannot be good : they are in a fimilar pre- 
dicament to grafs growing under a hedge, 
or in a wood, checked in their growth, and 
Ihaded from the fun. And the lafi partakes, 
in fome degree, of the fame difadvantages ; 
though, of the three clafles, they prpbably 
contain the moft nourifhment. 

i 

Some of the bullocks, I obferved, began 
to fcour, and to look what is called ^^ wafhy :'* 
the grafs they- had been taken from, 
though ftiort, had received the full influ- 
ence of the atmofphere, and the whole 
ftrength of the roots, and was, in confc-* 
quence, this dry year, full of nourifhment i 

while that which they were put into, thou^ 

It 
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it was fufficienUy pkntifol to fill tkdr fto- 
machs^ was defxcient in the efleatial quality. 

Upon the whole, it appears to be ineligible 
management, to put flock into recently mown 
grounds ; unlefs on particular occafions ; as 
in a year^ like jhis, when cattle are ftarving in 
their fummer paftures : for, it is probable, 
die browzing and the trampling check, qon- 
fidcrably, the after flioocs ; the peculiarly 
nutritive quality of which is well known, ioj 
every country. 
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August 3. Mr. jQiowed me b, pretty. potatoes. 

large patch of beautifully clean potatoes^ 
the JOINT PROPE^RTY of HIMSELF and his 
workmen: he fi.nding land, manure, -and 
" fetts ;" they labou;:, from firft tp laft ; dig* 
ging, planting, cleaning, and takiog up : the 
produce to be equally divided. 

His motive for adopting this mode of cul- 
tivatipn wa3, that he, having a . variety of 
avocations, ufed to negledt his potatoes^ pnd 
let them get foul ; now, his men, not onjy 

K 3 take 
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take the labour off his hands^ but the 
c^re off his heacj ; his intercft and thcir's are 
die fame, 
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64* 

AtTGUST 3. I am now fprcading the 
banklets of mouldy left by the fides of the 
trenches^ cut in meadow No. 6, See Miif* 
32. 

Th? lattermath h^vjng b(?en previouljy 
faten off> (he men throw 0ie mouldy tern? 
pcred by laft winter's frofts, and this fanner's 
fun, as far as they can with freedom : about 
a rod wide on each fide the trench : except 
where low hollow places occur, and there 
the mould is thrown into them; to level 
them up;^ and prevent, hereafter, water from 
lodging. See as above. 

On the bottoms of th^ banks, fow raygrafs 
and white clovei' ; raking in the feed with a 
garden rake^ firft fmoothing the ground ^ 
giving it a gentle dip tpward the trench; 
and paring off the angle or brinks to pre* 
irent its being trod into the trencht 
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What I gave tenpence an acre for makingi 
I give fourpence or fivcpence, for fprcading, 
fowing, and raking. 

The wafte of mould is ftriking : it would 
not^ now^ much more than half fill the 
trench. We have had no heavy rains to 
wafh it away : and the wafting cannot be 
accounted for, perhaps, in any other way, 
than by the rotting of the roots of the 
graft. 
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65. 

August 3. This farm is remarked as 
heingproduftiveof MELDEWEDor blighted 
WHEAT : namely, wheat with (hrivelled 
grains, and generally with black ftraw : more 
particularly No. 2 and 3 ; the beft land on 
the eftate. 

Old Barwell, who has known the farm 
fifty or fixty years, fays he has obferved that 
the blight comes oh, at once, about the latter 
end of July ; and that wheat which is forward 
enough to be filled, by that time, efcapes 
it : adding that the malady was not known, 
atleaft not common, in this diftrift, until 
about twenty years ago. > 

K4 Has 
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Slighted 

WHEAT. 



Has it not been caufed, or encouraged, by 
a fucceffion of wet feafons > It is well known 
that the difeafe is moft injurious in a wet fea- 
fon; and hence, principally, the fcarcity 
and advanced price of wheat, after fuch 
feafons. Sec min. 74, 
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66. 

August 3. I have embraced this dry 
year, to fcour out every drinking pool upon 
the farm ; one or two excepted. 

The QLD DRINKING PIT of this cQuntry 
ig, like that of moft others, a deep hole with 
high banks on every fide ; faving a narrow 
inlet or two, for the cattle to creep in and out 
at. Thefe inlets are foon poached up, the 
water at them muddied, and underling catde 
drink at them in fear ; left a maft:er (hould 
come unawares, and force them into the pit. 

The method I have pursued has been 
pretty uniform, throughout. I have had the 
whole done FY hand, and moftly bythe grojs; 
and have endeavoured to leave the pits (wherO 
the original fortn would admit of it) in the 
bell ox firejhovel form ; namely, with a wide 

open 
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open free mouth, for tlie cattle to drink at, 65*, 

and with a long deep recefs, for the main . pi^ivKitie' 

referve of water to lodge in : the beft form^ fools. 

perhaps, efpecially on a gentle defcent, 

which can be given to an oldfafhioned 

drinking pool. See York. Econ. on this 

fubjeft. 

Emptying mud hoks, with horses and 
CARTS, is one of the moft unpleafant bufi-* 
nefles belonging to a farm : horfes lamed, carts 
broken, men out of humour, and the bottom 
of the pit, of courfe, torn to pieces. On the 
contrary, emptying them with barrows and 
by MEN who underftand the bufinefs, be- 
comes a common occurrence, and, upon the 
whole, a great faving ; I mean, if the full ex- 
tent of team laboirr, wear and tear, were to be 
calculated. 

The methods which I adopted, and which 
only, perhaps, can be purfued with propriety, 
are thefe ; 

If the mouth be clear, and the pit fufE- 
ciently free from water, the workmen begin 
upon the fofteft mud, in the loweft part of the 
pit ; laying planks, in the form of the letter Y, 
to wheel upon ; with a crofs plank, for the 
fcet of the barrows to reft on^ 

But, 
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^, But, where more water remains in the pit, 

«tiKKiNG than is ufeful to wet the fpades and make the 

jtooiA mud work well, they begin, in a fimilar way, 

immediately above the water, and make a 
hole large enough to receive it. This done, 
they let in the water, lay planks acrofs the 
hole, and proceed, as before, to empty the 
fartheft fide of the pit ; taking care to leave 
z wall of mud ftrong enough to fupport the 
crofs plank, and to prevent the water from 
cfcaping, before the loweft part of the pit be 
emptied to receive it. 

Where the mouth lay too high and full^ 
' fo as to contrad the pit, and make the drink* 
ing place too fteep, I lowered it : not, how* 
ever, by wheeling away the earth ; but by 
turning it up into a pile, in the manner of 
compoft ; beginning at the outer margin, and 
working the earth away from the pit, as 
much as conveniency would allow. Alfo^ 
where the mouth was blocked up, with hil- 
locks of earth (the former fcourings of the 
pool), I proceeded in the fame manner ; giv- 
ing, at once, the reqiiired form ; but leaving 
a pile of mould (landing upon the margin of 
the pit; either to be re-turned and mixed 
with the mud when ftiffencd ; or to be carted 

away , 
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away fof a bottom to the fann yard or a dung 
beap. 

The prices varied with the circumftanceg 
attending each pit. The whole expence, 
fome three or four guineas i for which two 
or three hundred loads of nianure have been 
raifed ; beiide the advantage of (commodious 
drinking pools, for many years |;p come^ in 
^Unoft eyer^ field of the farm. 



66. 

PRIM|UH9 



67. 

AtrotrsT 10. What a precarious employ* 
ment, for a man to place his dependence on^ 

;S FARMING ! 

The merchant may gu^d againft winds 
and weather, and even the failpr may in/ure 
cycry thing but his life ; while the fanner is 
left at l^e will of the elcfn^Qts, without any 
furety. 

Four months ago, grazing ftock was inva- 
Ipable ; and graziers pockets full of money : 
all eager after Ip^n ftock, left their grafs 
(hould be left unlevel. 

But, for want of a fevojhowers in thefpring^ 
jhp rcycrfe is, at prefe»t, Uxf cfvfe ; even fat 

. ftpck 
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fyt. flock is low ; owing to ^ number of half hi 

HUSBAHORY. ^i^^s being obliged to be fent to market. 

Mr, ■ i— , one of the largeft occvipiers 

in the diftrift, fays he (hall this year fink his 
rent (from five to fix huxidred pounds !) : this, 
however, may be the language of defpair or 
of policy : neverthelefs, his lofs,as the greateft 
^ grazier in the country, muft -be very confi- 
derable. It is probable that his feeders, if 
they pay him any thing, will not pay parifli 
rates and contingent expences : fo far as 
grazing goes, he will probably fink his rent ; 
and this muft be the cafe of graziers in ge- 
neral. Dairyfartners^ of the twd, will be the 
beft off : they have made furc of fomething ; 
and their cows are healthy, and going on in 
their ufual track. 

Farmers, in general, muft this year feel fe^ 
verely, the great fall in th£ price of 
stock ; a fall which may continue /6r fome 
years ; and is an immediate lofs of capital', 
which every one muft feel. 

The difappointment has been nearly as 
great in refpcdt to crops ^. What pains I 

took 

* And the injury done to the crops, by the drought 
of atttumn, iprmg, and early famiaer> was heightened 

by 
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took laft year to clean, and bring into proper 6 7* 

tilth, the fallow of No. 9. — and to naanure husbandry, 
and nurfe the turneps of No. i. But tvhat a 
return ! The barley of the former is mate- 
rially injured by coming up at twice, and that 
of the latter ftill worfe. A month ago, I de- 
fpaired of its coming into ear ; or even of its 
reaching the fithe, to be mown as a crop of 
» hay ; —yZ^r the mant ofafewjhowers in thefpring. 
Tiiis year, poor farmers, who had not mo- 
ney to buy ftock, and flovens, who did not 
ftir the moifture out of their lands, are in the 
beft fituation. This, however, is no argument 
in favour of poverty or flovenlinefs. For a 
floven, to once right, is ten times wrong. A 
uniform perfeverance, in that which he be- 
lieves to be right, is much furer ground for a 
farmer to tread *. 

/ August 

by the extreme wetnefs of harveft ! Well might the 
oldeft, and, in his day, one of the largeil, occupiers in 
the diftrifV exclaim, in the latter harveft, ** the laft has 
been altogether the moft aukward year for farmers I 
ever knew ; the wheats came up badly ; the barleys ftill 
worfe; hay there is none; and the little com there 
was, hai been fpoilt by the weather : and, as to grazing, 
I never in my life knew any thing like this year !" 

• Thcfe fads and reflcdlions are not publiftied with 
a view to difcourage men from the occupation of lands, 

but 
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WATUtmd AtTGtsT 14. the other day, 1 let off the 

*"^*** ^ater of the farmyard refervoir (fee min. ±^.)f 

conveying it over a land of the grafs ground 
which lies below it, by a channel^ or floaty 

upon its ridge, agreeably to the praftice of 
this coufttry ; flopping at etery five or fix 
yards ; the defceht being fomewhat confided 
iible. See vol. i. p. 281* 

This methbd of throwing wat^f oVcr land^ 
lying in ridge arid furrow, anfwers tolerably 
well ; but it is partial, and is otherwife im-* 

perfcfti 

to phee die bofinds of hu(baiuiry in its true light. 
Sttch a year, ^ this under notice^ feldom happens. A 
young man might begin Burning, and tive to a good 
old age, without experiencing fuch a year. Neverthe* 
lefs, he ought, before he begm, to know the truth^-* 
that filch a year may happen. 

The praftice of throwing out flattmng ideas^td draw 
menOv^ to the profeflion of agriculture, is fWiodulenti. 
and, like other fraud, is founded in bad policy. Men 
allured, by faUe reprefentations^ become difgufied bf dif^ 
appointment ; and the profeffioH^ infteiui df gatniil^ 
lofeft by the device* 

An ART which, in aftate of rodety,i8e^tidIy w^ 
teflary to human eidftence^ and om which* as a peofbm 
tiOM, the immediate happineft of millions depend^, ^^ 
W founded, pcrmaaendy, on &£to aIone« 
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J)erfea. The parts neaxeft the Hops get the 68. 

moft water ; and it is impoffible to prevent watering 
fome fliare of the water from running wafte 
into the farrows. 

In attending the operation, I obferved that 
a foo.t path, which crofles this land obliquely, 
caught the water, and, conducing it back^ 
threw it regularly over the part below- 

The thought occurred, that, by reflexing 
braricli floats, upon a level, between the 
ridges and the furrows, the fides of the lands 
might be watered regularly } and this was 
followed by another, that, by a trench in 
each furrow^ to colle6t the wafte water, and 
conduft it into the branch floats below, no 
water would be loft. 

This was fucceeded by a third, which is 
evidently preferable to either, and faves the 
unfightlinefs and encumbrance of floats and 
ftops upon the ridges, as well as fome trmible 
in getting the head float iigh enough to 
throw the water upon the tops of the lands : 
namely, that of conduding it down the fur- 
rows ; making thefe at once the floats and 
drains; fpreading it over the lands, by 
means of fmall channels, cut level, and of 
courfe in the form of bows or feftoons, be- 

twcea 
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68. tween furrow and furrow, at diftances pro- 

WATERTNG portioned to the dcfcent, and with curvatures 

adapted to the convexity, of the ridge to be 
watered. 

To give the tops or ridges of the lands 
their due proportion of water, it becomes re- 
quifite to conduft it a little way along the 
ridge (or higheft part, if tlie lands hang on 
the fide of a (lope) below each feftoon, by 
the point of a trench, the fame depth and 
width as the feftoon channel at the top, 
contrafting or tapering it to a point, before 
k reach the next channel *• 

The ftops in the furrows, at the end of each 
feftoon, require, ;as thofe on the ridges in the 
common pradtice, to be partial; allowing 
each feftoon a fufficiency of water to cover 
'the fpace below it ; letting the remainder 
pafs down to the lower feftoons; that the 
upper and the lower ends of the lands may 
have an equal diftribution of water. 

August 

• Thefc channels, being numerous, are tedious to be 
cut with a SPADE ; but, in watering ridges on a large 
fcale, a brsast flow might eafily be adapted to the 
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August 15* (Sec min. 64.) To'hrcitk tkd «PMii)xMa 
clods» and let the grafs through the mouldy ouui* 

fet women to yrotk, with fpreading rakes. 
But this I find is tedious^ expenfiye, and in-^ 
efieS:ual ; fome of the clods being too hard 
for this tooL ' 

In future y eiideavour to take the clods be- 
tween wet and dry ; run over them a roller 
with a pair of light harrows faftened behind 
them : coihplete the pulverization^ and level 
the furface, with the spreaiuwg sLedge * ; 
finally, rake off the undtgefted roots, &c. and 
carry them to the farmyard to complete thcif 
digeftion^ 

All poffible dlfpatch fhould be vrftd, at this 
time of die year, to work mould or oth^r ma- 
nure, do^n t6 the roots of the gfafs ; rdiev-^ 
ing the blades from enCumbraftde ; and leav- 
ihg them free for pafturing ftock. The Ut- 
ternlath and winter* feed are, by this itiatiagd- 
itteiit, improved, father than injured, by a 

* See Yoilt. EcdN« Art. NtotiL6ii4o SL<&at» 
VoL.n. L AwctfST 
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STAGGERS 
-in 

HORSIS. 



JO. 

AuGVsT 1^. The STAOOBRfi has of late 
been a preTalent diforder, among the farm 
horfcs of this dlftrift. -Few large feu'mers 
have efcaped. Mr. " ■ "^ in his little way, 
has loft four : wordi, ptobably, upaivards of a 
hundred pounds* What a drawback on the 
profits of a fmall farm ! As much, perhaps, "as 
the rent he pays ; and more, probably, than a 
year's profit. What folly in a farmer to la- 
vifti his capital on fuch coftly and hazardous 
ftock. . . 



ROADS. 



7'- 

AuGir ST 1 7. Much conveniency may forae-' 
times be had at a fmall coft. 

The fandy road through No. 7. having 
hc€ti tot by heavy timber carriages, into deep 
ruts, I employed a man, with a garden rake 
and a hoe, to filLtheni up ; by pulling the nar-^ 
rpw ridges,^ raifed on either fide, into them. 
The feventy rods took him three or four hour§w 

Having a roller and a pair of harrows at 
work, in the next piece, I had them drawn 
along the road ; firft hung together, twice 

in 
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in a place ; and then^ with the harrows upon 
the roller, once in a place ; leaving the road 
as fmooth and as round as a well kept gravel 
walk. 

The team laboui* took two horfcs and a 
boy about an hour and a half. The whole 
txpence about a (hilling ! 



7^- 

ROADS. 



August 21. There is an idea prevaleritj 
here, that ^^ g£ese are healthful things 
among cows;** and farmers in general, I be- 
lieve, make a point of having a flock in 
their cow paflures : not, however, by way 
of fweetening the grafs j but of purjfying 

the WATERi 

The idea feems to be founded in nature j 
and the practice may have been xaifed on 
Experience : the vioknt agitation which geefe, 
and other wat^r fowls, fometimes communis 
c^e to water, may be faid to be nature's pro- 
C€fs of pvirifying llagnant pools* 
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SOFT. 
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73- 

, At/GUST 24. Hotcus mollis; or couchy 
foftgrafs. The oat ftubble of No. 18. (fuc- 
ceeding a wheat ftubble, to bring it into 
courfe) is overrun with this vile weed ; the 
leaves ^* fpireing" up, as high as the wheat 
ftubble, and the foil full of its couchy roots. 

In arable land, at leaft, this fpecies of 
holcus is a great peft ; and it is this fpecies, 
prdbably,whicb has brought its fifter, lanatus, 
into undeferved difrepute. 



NATURAL 
CRASSES. 



From A^hat I have obferved in this country, 
the HOLCUS lanatus; the common Soft- 
grass; the white hay feeds of ' Yofklhire; 
ranks high as a pafiure plant,— for cattle^ at 
leaft. No. 7. abounds with it : perhaps half 
the blade grafs of the piece is of this fpecies > 
neverthelefs, this piece is efteemod excellent 
for cheefe ; and from my own experience, 
laft year and this, I am convinced that it » 
favourable to the growing of young heifers^ 
and the fatting of Scotch bullocks. CatiU 
of every kind do well in it: but horfes^ 1 

I have 
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I have obferved, do not thrive well in this f 3* 

NATURAL 
P^^^^ • * GRASSES. 



74- 

Au-GUST 25. (See min. 65.) a ftrong 
BLIGHT took place, the beginning of this 
month. 

The ftraw of backward crops, whether of 

wheat or oats, is much difcoloured. Mr. 

' has a piece of backward wheat very 

much ^^ cankered." The headland of No. 3. 

backwarder than the reft of the piece, is 

touched. Mr. fays, the north fide of 

the lands in Newton Field are a good deal 
nleldewed, while the fouth fides are free from 
the difeafe •f', 

L3 It 

^ I do not mean to recommend tlie cultivation of 
this grafsy in iituatlons in general ; but to endeavour 
to give it its proper rank, among pailurc grafles. Never- 
thelers> there may be fome fituations, in which it may 
be cultivated, with propriety. 

f This is an interefting circumftance ; as afTording 
a ftrong evidence, that the effe£i is governed by the 
ftate of ripencfs ; and that a few days of forwardnefs 
Wiy be fuffiqicnt to prevent the eiFd^. Fpr the fouth 

fide^ 



BLIGHT 

of 
WHEAT. 
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BUGHT 

of 
WHEAT, 



It is evident from this, and every year's 
obfervation, that the forwarde^t wheats 
are leaft liable to be blighted : for that 
having paffed fome certain ftage of ma- 
turation, they become invulnerable to the 
attack of this mifchicvous enemy : at leaft, 
no obvious injury is incurred. 

It is alfo obfervable, that, this year, no 
perceptible blight took place, while the dry 
WEATHER continued : but no fooner was 
Ihowery weather ulhered in, than a blight 
became obvious. 

The only guard the farmer has againft the 

attack of this fecret enemy appears to 

be, at prefent, that of sowing feARLY. But 

query, may not fonjething lie within th« 

power of MANURE or of tillage ? Perhaps^ 

soPBURNiNG might be fervic^able as a pre^ 

ventive. 

August 



fides of ridges, thongh always forwarder, arc feldom 
ripe more than a few days before the north fide. 

It may, however, be faid^ that the circumftance is 
only an evidence of the caufe of the blight being 
brought from the north ; or that an undije degree of 
darop^nefs is more liable to hang on the north, than on 
the fouth fides of ridges". And the only inducement I 
have for publifhing this Minute is that of bringing 
iprward a fubje^t, which requires (o be djicofTcd, 
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. August 25, How convenient to reap 
corn by the thrcavc, (See vol. i. p. 216.) 

I had, this harveft, fifteen or fixtecn reap- 
ers^ in nine or ten fets^ in a finall piece <^ 
feven acres. When they came near the finifh^ 

they cut off each other's "entails"— or ends 
of the lands : the whole finifhing together; 
yet incurring no difficulty in fettling their 
feveral earnings ; though they worked by thp 
grofs : each 'fet taking care of their own 
(heaves^ and fetting them up in their own row 
of fhucks^ 



75- 



HARVEST. 
ING. . 



76, 

August 28, The late fliowery weather 
has matured the feeds of the large fpear 
thiflle, and yefterday's dry air and warm fun 
have burft the heads, which now appear as 
large as the fift,— white and ragged^ — the 
feeds beginning to take wing. 

What a fight ! Had the day been Windy, 
it mi^ht have been dangerous to :i:id^ through 

h 4 the 
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76. tht country; left fuffocation in thiftlc 

w^iDik down (hould have been the confequence. 
The by lanes are be/et with thefe fturdy weeds, 
and the feeding pieces, or pstfturc grounds, 
in general, abound with them : but moft 
efpecially thofe of , Wiere there 

arc beds (^ " boar thirties," feveral acres 
in extent, ftrong enough for fox covers ! 

Taking the pafture grounds, throughout 
this noble farm, nearly half their furfaces 
are covered, and more than half the foil oc- 
cupied, by weeds ! 

What pity fome law cannot be inftituted 
againft fo flagrant a nuifance, I have been 
fcrupuloufly CarefuJ that not a thiftle (w^rc 
it pra&icable) fhould fec:d upon this farm, 
both laft fufnmer and this. But what avail 
the folicitud?, and <h^ expence, while fuch 
a peft is in its neighbourhood ? Calm as the 
weather has been, I have fccn full-bodied 
, feeds carried a confiderable way over it. 
Should a ftrong ^. — r- wind get up, more 
than half the farm muft of necciCty be feeded ! 
The other part of this eftatc is in the fame 
predicament. Were the whole in my occq- 
pation, I would not, for twenty pounds> fo 

gre^t ^n evil Ihpuld befall it. 

Surelyi 
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Surely, if an aftion of damages would not 
lie in a cafe of this nature, an indiftment 

t 

in the court leet might be preferred for 
a ouiiance. 

As to the farm itfelf, it muft receive an 
injury, this year, which will require a cen- 
tury to do away. There are not only beds 
of thiftles, but patches of docks, three or 
four feet high, for acres together ! This dry 
fummer has cleft the furface of the earth, to 
a grea^ depth ; and each cleft, in fpots like 
thefe, muft, in the nature of things, have 
fwallowed down a potion, which will poifon it 
for age3 to copie. 

How much it behoves the managers of 
eftates to look to the condition of farms, at 
this feafon of the year ; to encourage clean- 
linefs, and good huft)andry ; and to tre^t, 
with due feverity, a flovenly tenant. 

Every leafe, or other written agreement, 
for the occupation of lands, might well have 
a claufe, laying penalties on slovenliness : 
to be afceitained as dilapidations and 
WASTIf 
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77' 

August 30. In the wheat ftubble of No. 3, 
fome docks, overlooked by the weeders, were 
left ftanding by the reapers* 

A boy, employed to frighten rooks frort\ 
the ftiucks, took a trimming hook and a 
wheelbarrow into the field with him; and 
while he feared the birds, cut off (carefully 
fo as not to fhed the feed) and colle(fte4 
the docks. 

Clearing the feven acres did not amount 
to more than a boy's dayfwork. Indeed, it\ 
this cafe, the cqft was nothing ; the thought, 
alone, produced the effeft. 

Early in the morning, while the dew i$ 
on, or (howery damp weather, is the fitteft 
opportunity, for the operation. 



MINUTIAL 
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August 30. The weather being unfettled^ 
and unfit for mowing barley, I fet the work- 
men, yefterday afternoon, to draw over fome 

old thatch ; th^ longefl: for thatching ricks, 

the 
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the next for flopping roofs, the refufe for 
the dunghill. 

This morning they are trimming hedges, 
mowing w^eds, opening watercourfes, fetting 
up pofts and rails in piles, to prevent their 
rotting oh the ground, and to free the grafs 
among which they lie fcattered, &c. &c, &c. 

The difference between a hufbandly neat- 
ness and a wafteful slovenliness, wide 
as it is, lies chiefly in being attentive' to 
MiNUTiiE; and in making the moft of 
a BROKEN DAY ; which, efpecially at this 
feafon of the year, is too frequently fpent in 
idlenefs, when it might be employed in 
cfeful purpofes. (This by way of hint,) 
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August 30. It is generally bad nianage- 
inent to hoe turneps in moist weather; 

unlcfs when the plants ^re taking harm, by 

« 

crowding each other# 

The plantsof No. 5, ftandmuch in clumps, 
1 have therefore given the hoers (who have 
taken th0m \>y the icr^) in phoice, whether 

they 
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HOING 
TtTRNEP^. 



they would leave off entirely, or " thin the 
clufters;" and go over the whole, again, 
when the furface becomes dry. This, though 
more trouble, than going over them only 
once, they have chofen in preference to lying 
idle } and the plants, now ready to run up, 
will receive confiderable benefit from this 
timely operation. 



CLEANING. 



8o. 

Sei^tember 5, Laft harveft and this, I 
have adhered to my accuftomed rule of fuf- 
fering no gleaning, until the (hucks be 
carried : which is, I find, an eftablifhfed prac« 
tice, with many farmers of this diftrift. 

This harveft, however, has (hook the prin- 
ciple on which I have grounded my conduft. 

I have heretofore confidercd the admiffion 
of children among (heaves, and unbound 
corn, as introducing tliem into the fchool of 
theft. Their parents expe6t fome certain quan- 
tity of corn to be carried home. If this quan* 
tity fall (hort, correftion is a probable confe^ 
quence. To obtain this quantity, fairly, re- 
quires an exertion and a degree of labour, 
which they find irKfomej but colleding it 

from 
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from the (heaves, or the unbound corn, they 80. 

find an eafy tafk : and having thus early in glsanikc* 
life, eftablilhed the fa<5t upon experience, 
that it is eafier to fteal their bread, than to 
work for it, it is to be feared, that- fome of 
them, at leaft, retain the principle. 

But my experience, this year, has taught 
me, that forbidding gleaning, until the 
ihucks be out of the field, is not only pro- 
duftive of another fpecies of theft ; but in- 
turs awafteof corn. . 

No. 3. was very much ravelled ; and, out 
of fifteen or fixteen reapers, eight or ten were^ 
bad ones : there was, of courfe, " good glean- 
ing." This induced gleaners to get to it in 
the morning, as foon as it was light, before 
working hours, or to' watch their opportu- 
nity, in the middle of the day ; the piece 
lying at a diftance.: fo that, in this cafe, (hut- 
ting out gleaners, at the time of reaping, 
ferved only as a temptation to draw them 
into the field, when no one was there, to give 

an eye to their aftions; and, of courfe, proved 
an encouragement, rather than a check, to 
di(hone(ly. 

Iii this way, i part of the fcattered corn was 
cwied off; and that which was left after the 
corn was carried, was fcarcely wonh picking 

up« 
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8p. Up.-^The r0ok$, partridges, fmall birds, mice^ 

^uuMmo^^ ^^* &c* ^^> ^ * manner, wholly deftroyed 

it : ^d tbi$ muft always be the cafe ; though 
it nevei: flxucjc me fo obvioui^y, as it has doae 
this yeafi 

What line c^n be ,d^^wn in this cafe ? 
What piiU of G^nduft be laid down ? The 
Wts of wheat which are fcattered unavoiA* 
ably, in greater or kfe quantity, in reaping 
the crop, have been confidered, time inune- 

• 

morial, as the perquifite of the poor. To 
debar them from coUefting fuqh fcattered 
corn, and to give it to vermin, cannot be 
rights It is not only a prefent relief to them ; 
but th^ ad of gathering it is, or might I' 
flaould think be rendered, a fchool of iji- 
duftry, and, perhaps, of honefty. 

Thus, permit the gleaners to follow tbtf 
reapers ; keeping a watchful eye over them ; 
^d treating, without lenity, every attempt 9i 
pilfering. 

This, upon children^ at leajft, might hav* 
£( good efFeA ; by teaching them, at an«a£0 
when leffons make deep imprcffions, thac di^ 
honefty and difgrace are infeparable. 

One rule, I am certain, ought to beiigidly 
attended to. No perfon (hould be permitted 

to 
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to GLEAN, who is abk to reap. Gleanino 
ought, moft undoubtedly, to be confidered 
as an exclufive privilege of children, 
cRiPPtEs, iind superannuated reapers* 

What a Ipfs the n^gleft of this regulation 
is to this country ! Perhaps* feveral hundred 
pounds are annually carried out of it, by the 
" peakrils" and " lowcountry men :" where- 
as, if every 'woman, who is indigent and able 
to work, weire, in this covintry, as in York- 
fliire, to carry a fickle, inftead of a ^* pyking 
*' poke,^* into the field, every fixpence of ic 
might be faved. 

In Yorkshire, all the wheat, generally 
fpeaking, is reaped. by' women. A young; 
healthy woman, there, would be alhamed to 
be feen gleaning ; and the aAual difgrace is 

equal, in any other country. Ther€ are few 
places, I apprehend^ >Vhere there are riot 
children and old people enow, to do the 
lioneft part of gleaning- 

Another rule, which is tiriobferved in thisf 
Country, and every other, I have been in, ex- 
cept Norfolk, is that of each parifh or hamlet 
fccuring the whole of its gleaning to its own 
poor. This is not only doing juftice, to itfelf 

and 
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and its poor, but faving the farmers from 
thofe clouds of gleaner?, which otherwife is 
liable to pour in upon them. 

By thus fecuring the gleaning to the chil- 
dren and immediate paupers,. and paying 
the wages of reaping to their own pa- 
rishioners, — their labourers wives and 
daughters, — the occupiers, it is highly pro- 
bable, would in the end feel the benefit of 
fuch a regulation, in their poors rates : and 
the poor, at the fame time, be rendered, by 
habits of induftry, more valuable members of 
fociety. 



HARVESTING 
WHEAT. 



St. 

9 

September 6. This harveft, the weather 
being hazardous, I had the wheat hooded, 
as the (hucks were fetup. See min* io- 

A vile method of putting on the " caps" 
prevails in this country. The cap is pre- 
pared or formed, by fetting the Iheaf on iw 
but upon the ground, and breaking down the 
ftraw at the band place ; fedttng them upon 
the fliuck, with their bodies bolt upright, like 
Darby and Joan on Korfeback. The confe- 
Ouence is, the fain w hich falls in their kps", 

ton^ 
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runs through their coats, into the middle of 8f* 

the (huck. eTar vesting 

By endeavouring to feat them upright, and wheat. 

to fecure as well as they can, by this me- 
thod, the middle of the (hdck, the corner^ 
Iheaves are frequently left expofed ; and, it 
any rain be (hot off by the caps, it is, o^ 
courfe, poured into the middle of thefe' 
fheaves. 

To prevent thefe confequeftces, I had, after 
the reapers had finiflied, every fhuck attended 
to, and the corner flieaves fecured, as well as 
the mangled condition, and pojlure, of the eo-» 
vering (heaves would permit* 

The beft method of fecuriflg (heaf* corn, 
from the weather in the field, appears to be 
this I 

The NUMBER OF SHEAVES rtxould bd \r\ 

proportion to their fize, and the length of thcJ 

draw*. Ten is, in general, the beft number 

for a coveved (huck. Twelve, unlefs th$ 

IheaVes b^ fniall and the fti'iW Idijg, can fel- 

dom be fufficiently fecuted from the weather; 

and eight require an unnece(rary number d£ 

hoods, aild incur ^n additional trouble in co- 

vcriog *k 

In 

• In reaping by th^ tixriiVc, twelve or eight would 
be more Convenient than ten. But why not r^^ap by the 
fcore? 

Vot. II. M 
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8t. In SETTING upthelheavesofthtebodyofthe 

HARVESTING fliuck, fct up cach (hcaf fingly ; pitching it 

WHEAT. fmartly down upon its bottom ; fo as to mould 

the ftraw at the but, to the clods, or other 
roughneffes of the foil, on which it httrppens to 
be fet ; — ^placing cach pair of fheaves, doping 
enough, to fecure firmnefs to the (buck, and 
fufficiently upright, to prevent the drip pf 
Hit hoodfh eaves from being caught by the 
b^nd place's ; and pitching the pairs, at a fuf* 
fi«ient diftance from cach other, to admit ^ 
free circulation of air between them. 

Having previoufly -laid afide two of the 
largeft, longeft, faireft iheaves for caps, and 
having fqueezed the ears of the ftandard 
fheaves clofe together, with the arms and the 
bofom, OPEN THE HOODSHEAVES, by laying 
them feparately acrofs the knee, tod, having 
divided the ears fufEciently deep with the 
fingers, make good the cleft, by forcing 
the fift, or the elbow, clofe up to the band^ 
place. 

In PUTTING ON THE HOODSHEAVES, Mi 

faft hold of the felvages of the cloak, withone^ 
hand on either fide, near the bandplace; 
ftandihg with 'the face toward the fhuck, 
dropping the hands below the ftraggling 

ears 
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cars of the ftandard (heaves; Aiding up the 81. 

hoodfheaf as hard, clofe, and tightly, as pof- HARVESTiKa 
fible, againft the end flieaves, fo as to give a 
fpringj which, if properly effeded, aflifts very 
much in preventing the hoodfheaves from 
being difturbed by the wind* 

Laftly, having opened and fpread abroad, 
in the manner of a lady's fan, the inner fides 

of the BUTS OF THE HOODSHEAVES, beat 

them clofely together, fo as to mingle and 
Unite the draws of the two fheaves with each 
other : the laft, a Valuable part of the ope- 
ration, which not only gives additional firm- 
nefs, and a. regular roof, but affords, in the 

« 

fpreading buts, an umbrella to the middle of 
the (huck^ 



SEPTEMBfift 9^ This year, I grew ten or oats. 

twelve acres of oats, on a foul wheat ftubble, 
once plowed, by way of bringing it into 
courfe, for fallow next year. 

. About two acres (a cool moift part of the 
piece) were fown the 7th April ; the whole 
being plowed in March. But the remainder 

M ^ of 
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of the piece I fuffercid to lie unfown, for two 
reafons : the drynefs of the foil, and the back- 
wardnefs of the feafon : the fallow did not 
blow, before the i6th April ; nor did the 
grofberry foliate, before that tihie. 

Neverthelefs, I finiftied sowing thej i8th 
April : not more to fave appearances, than 
to endeavour to hit the middle way between 
the SEASON and the sun : for, although I am 
clearly of opiftion, th^t the latter ought not 
to be wholly attended td ; yet, it is more than 
probable, that it fhould n6t be wholly difre- 
gatded : becaufe, when the feafon is back- 
Ward, it is geneflUy rapid; and although 

oats, for iriftance, may be /own with the fal- 
low ; yet, before they have had time to pre- 
pare for a ftate of vegetation, and to ftfugglfc 
through the foil, the hawthorn may (as it did 
this year) have foliated ; and it is, probably, 
the emerjon of the plant, not the d^pojit of the 

feedy which CtJght to keep pace with the 

VEGETATION OF TREES. 

All thjB oats in the coimlfy (Mr* ■ » ^ ^s 



perhaps only excepted) were fown before the 
SALLOW BLowED : in general, between the 
ift and the 15th Aprih -. 

• Thofc 
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Thofe which were fo^yn early, and imme- 
diately after the plow, before the froft had 
taken the furface, came away, at once, and 
looked beautifully: while thofe of No. 17, 
fown by the sallow, came up in patches, 
and made a very poor appearance. 

The plants, however, which rofe, were 
ftrong, and of a good colour, with the ribbon 
broad ; and, when the panicles " puflied out 
of the hofe,'* they proved to be unufually 
well *^ corned :'* fothat, before harveft, they 
put on the appearance, notwithftanding the 
feafon and the ftate of the foil, of a tolerably 
full crop : while thofe, which had been fown 
early, and looked fo beautifully in the fpring, 
dwindled away daily ; becoming weak, Ihort, 
thin and ** fcrawly ;" and, when they were 
mown, aflforded no fwath. Neither Mr. — ^ 

nor Mr. , I apprehend, had a load an 

acre; notwithftanding the foil was evenly 
occupied : while in No. 1 7, where not half 
the feed vegetated at the time of fowing, 
and where, in many places, not half the foil 
was occupied, there was from a load to a 
load and a half an acre. Had the whole of 
the feed vegetated at the time of fowing (and 
^at i% did not vegetate then, was not owing' 

J^3 to 
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to the la tenefs but the drynefs of the feafon), 
there would, in all probability, have been, 
notwithftanding the droughfinefs of the fum- 
pier, and the condi|:ion of the foil, between 
two or three loads of well corned oats an acre. 
The patch fown firft, though peculiarly 
naoift and cool, and fully furnifticd with 
plants, bore no greater burden, and much 
lefs luxuriant plants, than the part fown laft ; 
though of a drier nature and not half covered. 

Thei'efore, this year's experience, with 
OATS, has ftrengthened my opinion of the 
propriety of fowing by the season, rather 
than by the sun. 

However, for the reafon mentipned, it may 
be prudent, in an eurly feafon, to folUm^ in 
a late one, to precede ^ fhe pkogkess op 

SjpEING. 

It may, neverthelefs, be proper to remem-: 
ber that this caution is drawn frpni reafon, and 
not from the experirnce of this year : for the 
pats fown two days after the plowing of the 
fallow were evidently ftronger, more healthy 

plants, than thofe fown three days before the 
circuip^ftance took place. 

It is'obfervable, however, that the part 
fowii firft, was firft ripe ; and that the time 

OF 
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OF RiPENiNG>thrQi:?ghout.the country, cqr- 
responded, in tiiis i:afe, * with- the time oe 

ROWING*, ' % I .. . 

Many oats, in different pait§ q( the diftridti 
have this year bepn :*' sheared :** namely > 

mo^yn Qutw^rj^ : gathered from th^ fwathss 
bound, arnd ftiwked; in order to be "cut,'^ 
with greater propriety, into cbaf, or " cut- 
meat," for horfes, &c. &c. this year of fear- 
city of hay. Sheaf corn lie3 ftraighter in.the 
cutting box, and is-of courfejefs liable to be 
cut at a double, than loofe corn. 

The common price has been five fhillings 
an acre, for. mowing, binding, fliucjcing, and 
raking, , \ ' ^ 

I had about three acres harvefted, in tlii^ 
way; partly for the purpofe of cutting; and, 
in part, to fecur^ the fodder, ,and to put it, as 

much, as ppflible, out of harm's v/ay, this ha- 

^ • • • 

zardous harveft. The reft, getting ripe too 
faft for the few hands I had in employ, I har-* 
vefted in fwath. 

The whole received a qonfiderable qnan^ 
tity of wet ; and thofe which were expofed 
in fwath, were of courfe cipnfiderably hurt, 
Thp corn difcoloured and the ftraw wea- 

M 4 thered ; 
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82. thcrcd : while thofc in the (hucks were litde, 

HARVEST- or not at all, worfc for the weather. The fu- 

OATS, pcrior quality of the ftraw of thofe which 

were {heaved is, this extremely fcarce year for 
fodder, worth ten times the extra labour. In-r 
deed, if turning, cocking, extra tFOuble in 
carrying and ricking, the extra (bedding, and 
the raking after the carriage be taken into the 
calculation, the faviqg would perhaps be 
found on the fide of the (h«aveSt 

Of this, at leaft, there is no doubt, that, 
in a catching harveft, the sheaving of 
OATS, if hands can be got^ is incomparably 
hetter management, than cxpofing them iq 
fwath. For, if n>Qwn oats be carefully ga- 
thered, and fomewhat loofely tied in fmall 
fhcaves, carefully fct up, and fecurely co-r 
vered, there is fcarcely anjr haiveft untoward 
enough to hurt them. 

Ii^ tl)e h^ryffting of OATS, the primary obr 
jcfts, %q be attf nd?d fP, are the colour of the 
grain, and the fipef^nefs^ o( the fodder. Clean 
ihrajbing \% a fecond^ry qonfideratioii : for, if 
a few li^ht grains be left in the ftraw oioats, 
the fodder is the bftter^ and th^ f^ple 
more fightly* 
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Hence OAts Ihould be harvefted, as much 
as may be, in xhtjhadi (fee min. io.)j and, 
of courfe, in covered shucks, rather than 
i^ SWATHS, or in single sheaves* See 
Yprk. EcpN^ 

But, in harvefldng wheat, different prin- 
ciples take the lead. The colour is not an 
objed: ; while thrajhing pkan 13 of the firft in^- 
portance : for th^ grains which are left in 
the ftraw of wheat are not only loft, but the 
thatch is injured i)y them. 

Hence wheat cannot be expofed too 
much to the weather, provided it is not in- 
jured by fprouting : nor oats be dried too 
much }n the fhade ; prgvided they will thralh 
without very extraordinary labour, 

A penny or twopence a cjuarter, in the 
price of thrafhing oats, is inconfiderable, 
compared with fweet fodder and a bright 
fample, 

Oats in fliucks, well covered, are nearly as 
fafe in the field, as in the rick yard ; and it 
matters not much, whether they remain there 
^ week, a month, or a longer time ; provided, 
]fl th^ end, thejr be carried perfedljr dry. 
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September i i. The barley, at length, 
is moftly harvefted : except fome latefown 
pieces : and fome which, coniing up at twice 
and much of it at the latter coming, is fuf- 
fered toftand, to let the fecond crop mature. 

Very little, however, (lands in the latter 
predicament. I have feen barley cut, even ^ 
week or ten days ago, literally as gre^n as 
grafs ! and carried before it was half dry ; 
neither corn nor hay ! and this, probably, 
becaufe its owner would not have it faid th^t 
he was behind his neighbours : the ft niggle 
throughout harveft, whether of hay or corn, 
being about who fhall finifh firji ; qo rnatter 
hozv / 

This has been a difficult barley harveft • 
and, it is highly probable, that, got in the 
condition it n^oftly has been, not half the bar-* 
ley grown in thediftrid wIUmalt, Whereas, 
under common good management, the wea- 
ther has been fuch, that moft, if not all, of 
the early ripe barlies, might, I apprehend, hav§ 
been rendered fit for th? m^ltfter's ufe. 

• But 
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But the injury done to the grain is, this 
year, the fmalleft crime ; fpoiUAg the ftr^w, 
when FODDER is ineftimable, is a crime, not 
only in hulb^ndry^ but againfl: |^e comi^ 
munity. 

From the ftate in which I have feen barley 
carried, and from what I have gathered on 
the fubjeft in converfation, it is. probable, 
that the majority of the barley, of (his year, 
will come out of d^e mow or riek, mouldy ^ or 
viow burnt^ 

Mr. r- of I . ' . had a rick very fortu* 

nately fell do>yn ; otheiwife, it feems, it mul| 
have taken fire. One' of his tenants," taking 
the alarm, fet to work to pull fome out of 
the bay of a barn, which was in a fimilar or 
a worfe ftate. And Mr. . — — of — — , it 



feems, thought it prudent to do aw^y the riik 
of fctting his bayn pa fire, by a fimilar ex^ 
pedient *• 

The 

* It came out afterward| that Mr. — — of-rr— (one 
of the largeft, and called the beft, farmer in the cottn* 
try) fppilt the greajieftfart of his crop ! Alfo Mr.— — 
and ]^r. — ^tothmaltfters! ! alfo Mr.— — and Mr. ^ 
*—— ; and at length', that there was fcarcely a former ' 
in the country, who had not ** pulled to • pieces !*^ * 
What ^ leffon, this^ to the haryefteri of barley | 
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The faft is, the barley of this year has 
heated more than ufual ; and for an obvious 
reafon. Although the firft crop might be 
thoroughly ripe when cut, the fecond (whkh 
' almoft all barlies had more or lefs), and per- 
haps a third, were in a graffy fucculent ftate ; 
and not being allowed time enough to wea- 
ther, nor a fufficiency of fun: and air to ren- 
der it crifp at the time of carrying, it was, 
of courfe, carried heavy, foft, and foil of fap ; 
and if not cold enough to run into cakes of 
mould, generated, of courfe, an undue dc-* 
gree of ferm^ntatioa^ 
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September 12. Augtifl 7. Caught feven 
TURNEP beetles; fee min. 6i ; put them 
into a phial ; and fed them with flips of leaves 

of fullgrown turneps. 

Auguft 9. Some eggs excluded, and ftuck 
to the fide of the bottle ; rcfen)bling the eggs 
of common flies,— flyblows, 

Augufi 14. Five fl:ill living and aftive 
(two efcaped). They have grown very con^ 
fid^rablyt 

Angufi 
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Auguft 19, By. way of experiment, fed 8*4. 

them with young turneps, in different ftates. turnip 

They prefer young feed leaves to thofe which BE^TtEi 
are older ; and to young rough leaves. 

In feeding, they begin upon the Jides of 
large leaves (even feed leaves), eating them 
into pits, or fometimes through into holes ; 
but of young tender feedling leaves, juft 
burfl: from the feed, they begin upon the 
tdge ; taking it between their forceps, and 
pinching it off, piece after piece, very dex- 
troufly. 

They are not, however, voracious:— a 
very fmall quantity, even of this delicate 

food, fatisfies them. I apprehend, that one 
pair of very fmall feed leaves would laft 
one of them two days. 

Augufi 21. They have eaten a young 
tender rough leaf almoft up ; little more 
than the nerves remaining; while the feed 
leaves of the fame plant are untouched ; hav- 
ing probably become ftale and unpalatable. 

Continued to feed them with flips of large 
leaves ; fometimes neglcdting them, perhaps, 

for three or four days ; until the flips became 

dry 
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84. dry and Ihrivelled : neverth^lefs, in this flate, 

juRNEF they fed upon them, 

September 8. One died: perhaps weak 
through want of food ; and getting itfelf 
at trailed to the bottle, in a drop of dew, 
exuded from the flips of leaves ! could not 
extricate itfelf. 

September 11. My curiofity being grati- 
fied, by five weeks obfervation, and left 
Cmilar accidents might happen through ne- 
gleft, I fmothered the remaining four with 
fulphur. 

When we rcfleft on the fmall quantity of 
food thefe little infcdts 6at at a meal, ' it feems 
almoft incredible that a crop 6f turneps 
fhould be deftroyed by them. If they ever' 
do cut off a crop, of which I begin to hav^ 
my doubts, their number muft not only be im- 
menfe, but they muft take the plants tn fome 
critical ftate ; either at the inftant the feed 
leaves dre unfolding, or in the moment the 
rough leaves ate burfting forth ; while each 
germ is but yet a meal. 

But even adipitting this laft to betb? 
cafe, they can devour only a certain quan-' 
tity ; and the moll effeftual reiiiedy, or pre- 
vention of the evil appears to be that of pro- 
viding 
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viding enough for them to eat, and enough ' 84« 

to leave : that is, to fow a fufficient quantity turnep 

of feed, to raife plants enow for the beetles, 
and enow more for a crop* 

One pound of seed fown broadcaft, let 
It be fown ever fo ikilfuUy, is barely enough 
for a crop ; and aflTords not, of courfe, a 
plant for the beetles; or, if the beetles 
choofe to partake, there remain too few for a 
crop* 

The beetles, however, feldom clear the 
ground entirely. From which may be 
inferred, that a pound of feed is fufficient for 
. them : and it appears to be no more than 
common prudence, to fow, at leaft, two 
POUNDS OF SEED, luftcad of One; theufual 
quantity of this diflxifit. In a difficult feafon, 
tiiREE l»ouNDS an acre, I am of opinion, 
ought to be fown. 

I am clearly of dpinicfn, however, from 
the foregoing experiments on the beetle, as 
well as from my experience, this year, in 
the field, — and . from ample obfervajions, 
on the infant crop of clover as well as of 
tuRNEPs, during the laft fifteen years, — that 
the blame is frequently thrown upon the 

" fly," 
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g^, *^ fly/' when the deflxudion of thefe erops is 

TtTRNEP' owing to fome other caufe. 
METLES, ^ concurrenGe of circumftances, this year, 

tend to fhow that the caufe originates in the 

SEASON* 

Turneps, fown during the former part of 
June, fucceeded,— efcaped in a manner un- 
hurt, — becaufe, at the beginning of the 
month, the foil had been moiftened nearly 
plow deep, by rains which then fell (fee Art* 
weather). The feed of courfe vege* 
tated, and the young plants, finding a fuf- 
ficiency of moijiure in the foil j flruck down- 
ward, puflied out their rough leaves, and 
throve, notwithftanding the drynefs of the 
air. 

I recoiled an obfervation made, at that 
time, by an obfervant and fuperior manager, 
that it is not dry weather ^ alone, which ren- 
dersthe ^* fly'* mifchievous; hut fhowers in 
a dry feafon ; and, dropping the idea of the 
' fly, there may be much truth in the ob- 
fervation. 

Thus, the moifture of the foil, given by 
the rain of May- June, being exhaufted, 
by aTortnight*s dry weather, turneps, fbwn 

after 
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after tbf piiddle of June, (fee mik* 6i.) 84. 

either came up partially, or did not vegetate turnsp 
t^ntil the thunder (hpwers of July ; during ^£^TL&f 
which, lou4 con^plaints, from mrerjr quarter, 
were heard againft the " fly/' 

The caufe of deftruftion, in this cafe, 
appears evidently* Thefe ftiowers, none of 
which, perhaps, moiftened the foil more 
than two inches deep, were fufficient to inl 
duce the feed to vegetate ; but, by the time 
the feed leaves were formed, the moifture 
Was wholly drawn off, by the intervening 
days of drought ; and the plants, deprived 
of nouriftiment, pafled away, as by a charm ; 
parched up, as in an oven* 

Agaii;!, thofe fown thefirfl: week in Auguft 
(fee MiK. 87O after the fteeping rain of the ^ 
third of that month, flourilhed in defiance of 
the united force of infeds ; becaufe the foij 
was fully and permanently (not tranfiendy) 
moifL The feed vegetated, the infant plants 
puflied on into rough leaf, and might be faid 
to rife without a check ; notwithftanding the 
bet tie, the bpg, and the tenthredo, were in 

force *. 

Alfo, 

* Since tl^ Miniites were written^ st dtfcwerfi it 
(eemsf hat been vasAfi, corroborating the above idea* 
that the '' FLY 'Ms not guUty of all the mifchief* which 

Vol. IL N is 
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Alfo, on the 7th Au^tifi, put four ten- 
THREDO FLIES into a phial, and fecured its 
mouth, with a piece of gauze tied over it : 
and Oft the 9th Auguft added three more. 

The 

is commonly laid td its charge ; but attributing the la- 
tent caufe of injury, not to the season, but to a 
8LU0: rolling in the night being recommended ay a 

remedy. 

That flugs arc deftruaive of crops, in their tender 
(late, is well known to the gardener, and, in ibmc in- 
ftanccs, to the fanner ; particularly to die growers of 
ftax (fee York. Boon* ii. 72.) " 

In thiy cafe, however, the crop fuccecds /wmnf, 
which fliay be fuppofed to be full of (lugs and other 
vermin. But how z/aiiinv, which lias been, or ought 
to have been, fome days or weeks, expofed to the fun 
and winds, without any thing vegetable upon it to fup- 
port flugs, fliould nevertheteis c<mtain enow to e^u up a 
turnep crop in a day qr a night, is not quite fo evident. 
And how, in any cafe, they (hould be led to cut off a 
crop, in twentyfour hours, which for feveral days, 
pefhaps, they had left untouched (for in fuch way an 
infknt turnep crop too frequently makes its exit), is ftill 
more myfterious* Their motion is flow, even to a pro- 
verb ;— they have neither wings to fly, nor feet to walk ; 
they arc, of courfe,^ bred in or near the foil they inhabit^ 
and, as other animalii feed, no doubt, daily and p#o- 

grelTively. 

I dp not mean to fay that the flug b not an enemy to 
the turnep crop, efpccially on frefli ground, which has 
not been fodburnt, as well as oh ill made fallows ; on 
which, it is highly probable, they are, as Ae beetle, 

every 
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The firft four died the nth and 12th Aii- 
guft : and one of the laft three, the 14th i 
when the other two drooping, and (howing 
figns of hunger of thirft, I put the midrib of 
a turpep leaf dipped in water into the phiaL 
Vhey drank a littJc of the water, and dne of 
them fUcked the end of the leaf, which had 
been juft cut, and was full of fap. But ftill 
they drooped. Gave them bread ftecped in 
water; but they refufed it* Seeing them 
very evidently ftarving through want of fodd, 
I became anxious to adminiller relief; and,, 
after trying various foods and liqiiots Without 
effcft, at length, thought of fugar and water j 

N 2 ^*^they 

cVeiy year, ahd in all ieaions, more or lefs hurtful ; and 
rolling may not only be deftrudive of them, in fomc 
degree at leaft ; but may, by clofmg the pores of the 
flirfacei in a dry feafon, be ferviceable to the platitSi in 
keeping in iht requifite tnolfturc* 

However, without intending to join in the Hdlcultf 
that has been excited, by the manner in which Htds/ftrei 
has been divulged, I am of opinion that the only pf^^tca/ 
benefit the fiiiltc arc likely to receive frorfi the difco- 
Yeryi is, that of its adting as a flimdlus, to induce the 
farmer to fallow, long enough to deftroy the roots 
and feed of weeds, or <vegetable 'vermin^ and ftill longer, 
until h(* has deftroyed the flugs, and, perhaps, other 
minud virgin, with, wlikh his foil may be inhabited. 
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—they ate it voracioufly ! licked it firom the 
end of a cork. Eat it off my hand I revived. 

Auguft 15* The end of a cork, which. I 
laft night dipped in diffolved fugar, is nearly 
cleaned^ Both of them lively, though the 
morning is cold. Warmed the bottle by 
holding it in the pahn of the hand, and by 
breathing upon it : they immediately gav« a 
proof of their health an'd vigour. 

From the obfervations and refleftions on 
thefe mifchievous infeds,, this year, the moft 
probable means of avoiding their mifchief arc 
thofe of obferving the coming of the flies,, 
and, as foon as they difappear, mowing off 
the leaves of the plants : thus deftroying, 
with certainty, the caterpillars in the nidus 
ftate. 

Alio, on Augtifi 7, put fome feed kaves, 
with both BUGS and flies upon thenv, into a 
third phial. 

The leaves in a few days withered,, and the 
bugs died. 

AuguJ 1 1 . Two of the flics aK ve - Put ix» 
a frefh piece of leaf. The f^c day per- 
ceived a minute bug upon this piece of frefli 
leaf 4 and prefently afterward (in the: courib 

of 
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of a few minutes) another ,; both of them * * &4. 

ferfea and a^he. • ^ turnts? 

Augujl 15* Found one with a white egglike 
cift fixed under its abdomen. And another, 
(dead and' fixed to a blade of oats), which 
has all the appearance of pregnancy, 

Augujl 19. I find a frelh brood among the 
young plants of the fecond fowing; but they 
^renot fo numerous as on the firft. 

After this time, fome heavy fhowers and 
cold nights checked their mifchief, and moft 
of the turneps, fown the beginning of Au- 
guft, received little injury from themu 

This appears to be a new enemy of the 
turnep crop. It has not at leaft been ob- 
fervedy I apprehend, in this or any other 
country, before this year. Or, perhaps, they 
have been more numerous, this year, than 
was ever known before. Lying clofe on the 
underfide of the leaves, a few may pafs un- 
noticed. 

As to a PREVENTIVE, or a remedy of the 
evil efFeds of thefe infefts, (hbuld they occur 
a^gain in the abundance they did this year, 
none perhaps, altogether elBTeftual, can be ap- 
plied with certainty. Being, in the buig ftate 

N 3 - efpc- 
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pfpecially, extremely foft, tender, and eafily 
crufticd, a light roller (efpecially if muffled ia 
foqie foft claftic covering fo as to prefs in 
between the clods) might, perhaps, be fufiir, 
cienfly effeftive in deftroying the inf?ds^ 
without being injurious to the pUntj *• 
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85. 

September 13. Obferving the dairy 
cows neglcft a tolerably good grafs pafture, 
for an oat flubblc, which appeared^to have 
nothing but weeds to invite them, I wcAt 
amorig them to difcovcr wha? plant was their 
inducement, 

The ojits leaving fucceeded wheat (fe? 
Miv. 8z,), the ridges, in plowing for the 
pats, had been rebacKe4 up ; a^d, to pr^r 
vent their lying too (h^rp, th^ firft pair of 
furrows had been dfopt foniewhat Ihort of 
each other ; leaving a narrow ftripe or feam, 
ppo|i each rjdge, unpioved and uncovered. 

Qi thefp feams the ^reej>;??P cro^foot^ 

with 

^ See ^01^ F. EcQH. vol* ii. p. apq. for an infUnco 
in which a heavy roller, run two or three times oycf 
young tunieps, did not appear to be injurious, tp ^ 
frpwth of the plants* 
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witR which the wheat ftubblc abounded, had 
taken full ponTeilion ; having formed a mat 
of herbage on each • ridge ; and the cows, 
each taking her ridge, were tracing thefe lines 
of herbage. A farther evidence t^jat the 
RANUNCULUS RIPENS is ^ Valuable fpecics 
of herbage. See Gtp. Econ. v. j. p. 178., 
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. 86. 

September 16/ I am now manuring the 
young grafles of No. 9. (off which the barley 
is juft carjied) with a piie of compoft, created ^ 
in a manner, out of nothing : the fweepings 
of the rickyard, hovels and other holes and 
torners (which have not, probably^ been 
<:leared fqr many years paft), thrown into a 
mudpit to digeft ; alfo rubbi(h from buildings 
and repairs, &c. &c. 

It has had fome labour and attentioa be- 
ftowed upon it ; but not equivalent to one 
fourth of its prcfent value. About fifty cart 
Jpads of rich and ripe compoft *b 

N 4 September 

♦ This* not by way of blazoning my own induftry^ 
j^iU of ftimttlating that of others. 
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Sfif»TEMBER25, Yeftcrday, finiBtcd hoing 
tui'nips. ^. 

The probable fcarcity of winter food in-, 
duced me to convert the intended fummer 
fallow of No. 5.— an unpardonably foul young 
ley — ^into a turnep fallow. 

This foul piece 6i ^^ feeds*' was broken up 
the fecond week in June ; croffed in the fecond 
vridn of July ; manured,* ikrrowcd^ rolied"- 
andbarrbwed, plowed^* and fdwtd:^. the lirft 
week in Auguft. 

Notwithftandiiigf: die uollihg^ harroi^ii^ 
-and rain^ the furface iren)aine4 i^ugh after 
fowing ; fame of the clods being y tt unfub* 
dued ; and the roots and ftems of the graffiti 
and weeds remained entire, thpugh to ap*' 
pearance dead. 

The feed, however, vegetated^ ^and thft 

plants catne away, with unufual vi^gour an4 
frimnefs ; I never faw the feedling leaves fo 
large and luxuriant : tirhile tbofe from tho 
re-fowing of No, 2. (fee forward) a much 
richer and a much Jiner fi^Uow, were Imall 

gild puny. 

If 
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If rfnc txmy^ Temurc to rtsSon upon fliis ca-» 
pricious crop, the frimnefs (luxuriance, fuo- 
tniichcy) of the former was owing to the ? o- 
Rous^ssi of the SOIL, given by the unrc*» 
duced clods iwul vegetable fubftances, inter*- 
mixed with the mold ; and the weaknefs of 
tikt latter, to too great a finenefs z,nd<(emxf^ 
0f foil, which, falling under the hairotr 
into a compaft ftate, became too clofeand 
fufibcating to an infant plant, which fecjns 
to delight mod in a light opto foil. 

It was a general obfcrvation, at the time, 
that young plants- Ion land which Had been 
fown, only o£U:e^ were much fhroDtger than 

thofe on land which, "having Hiiflfed the firft 
fowing, had been refown ;' and which had, of 
xx)urfe, been reduced to a fine pulverous 
tilth. . 

Tbis differeRce, However, might not be 
altogether owing to a porofity df foil in one 
^Cj and a compadncfs in the other; but, 
in part perhaps, to the furviving infeds in the 
Jatter cisUc. But this was, by no means, the 
oi^y ea^jfe of difference. There were plants 
in No. 2, without an infedt upon them. And 
for another inftance of undigefted vegetables 

- Toeing 
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being fervtceable to young turncps, fecNoR f, 
EcoN. v«ii. p. 129* 

Obfcrving laft year, in No. i, thatafpacc 
on each fide of the interfurrows, of a 
width proportioned to the degree of flatnefs 
and wetnefs of the foil, was left deftitute o( 
turneps, owing to the moifture which fettle^ 
down the fides of the lands, as well a3 to a 
coldnefs and poverty of foil, which will al- 
ways take place when land, anyway reten- 
tive, is r^ifed into high wide ridges, agrees 
ably to the praftice of this diftrift, — ^alfo ob- 
ferving this year, in JSTq, 5, that fome of the 
couch which had been drawn to the furf^ce by 
the harrow, had, notwithftanding its apparent 
deadnefs, begun to flioot, — ^I plowed two 
bouts (two pair of furrows) in each inter- 
furrow of this piece, and, picking off the couc^ 
from the fidps of the Uijds, threw it upon tho 
landlets thus forip^d in j^ie interfurrows *• 

There is a triple advantage arifing from 
this piece of managements The cleanfing of 
the land (the interfyrrows moil particularly), 

enc^eafing 



♦ Thbfurni(he$ an- evidence, wer^ any evidence re« 
qiure4> that, when land is <verj/oul, even a turnep 
FALLOW iQ a dr^ feafon, is inadec^uate to the pur|)orc 
ff cleanfing It^ 
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encreafing the curnep -growing furface (la(L 
year there was, on a par, a yard's width on 
each fide of every furrow without tumeps 
upon it, or bearing fuch as were not worth 
carrying off), and leflening the qijantity of 
HOI KG (whicjii I had done cheaper on this 
lurcount)* And the gardeniy neatnefs, given 
by the operation, is at leaft pleafing to the 
eye. 

The intervals, now getting green with feed 
weeds, will be llirred, as foon as a fit oppor* 
tuxiity may offer* 
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Began hoing the 26th of Auguft,*-at five 
ihillings an acre, with ale and beer : to be 
hoed w^h fix inch hges ; all the ground to 
be cut over ; and the plants to be fet out 
very clofe, as nipe or ten inches ; the feafon 
being too far fpent ;o eji^ped any great fizc 
of roots, 

Nev^r, perhaps, did plants grow fo ra- 
pidly, Qr fo frimly, ai the firft hoed ones of 
this piece : and it is a ftriking circumflance, 
in favour of hoing, that the growth and fize 
pf the plants did not keep pace, ox fucceed 
each other, according to the times of fowing, 
\>u^ foUpw^fl th^ hoe with great ex^dnef^. 
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The regular fucceffion was broken by thin- 
ning the clufters of part only (fee min. 79.)% 
And what is equally interefting^ and in &« 
vour of hoing earJj, thofe hoed the firft day 
are, in appearance, feveral weeks forwarder 
than thofe hoed the iaft ; the tops and bot- 
tc«ns three times the fize ; though there was 
but onp week's difference in the tinie of 
hoing ! The difference, indeed, is fo ftrik- 
ing, and fo regukr > that the day of hoing 
jnight almpft be known by the fize of the 
plants : a circumflance to be accounted for, 
only, in the rapidity of their growth in thi^ 

inftaucCt 

The other piece of turneps which I have 

in cultivation this year (No. 2.) is after oat 

ftubble, winter and fpring fallowed (fee voLi^ 

p. 171O5 and manured as No, 5, Part fown 
23d Ju^ej the remainder the middle of 

But the whole of the firft fowing being in 

a manner entirely cut off, by the bug and 

beetle (fee MI N. 6 1.) J this piece was, after 

having waited fome time in hope that a por-» 

tion of the plants might have furvived, 

.wholly RE SOWN, at different times ; moft 

of it being prcvioully ptnvtd, j but a part of 

* • 
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it only run over \rith a pair of rough In&roti^^; jjy* 

previoufly to the fecond Towing* t^rkem. 

The QjJANTiTY OP SEEP in this fowing, 
as in the firft^ one pound an acre : excepting 
on one land which was, by way of experi- 
ment, fown at the rate of threi pounds aa 
acre. 

The firftfown lands, of this (ccond fowing, 
fuffered much from infefts, and became very 
** gaily ;*' except upon the ridges, where 
die cads had overlapped, and where the plants 
came up very tliick ; and, there, the infeA» 
fcarcely touched them! While the plants^ 
which ftood thin, dwindled away daily, thofe, 
on the ridges, puflied on apace ; fo as foo» 
to r«juire thinning. 

This (together with die forgoing rcflec^ 
lions, iee min, 84^) led me co the cKperi^ 
ment, juft mentioned, of foAying a land three 
times as thick as the reft. The refuk of' 
which is, that while the reft of the piece is 
Scattered with " galls," or vacant places^iixii 
land has not, generally fpeaking, a .plant 
wanting- - . 

Another incident attending this refowing 
is very .obfervable^ -and not ^afily to J^e ac- 
counted for. The part fown after harrows 

only. 
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87. only, had more plants, and came fooner tor 

mNEPS. the hofe, than the pzn plowed! The plants^ at 

prefent, evidently more numerous and more 
thriving. 

Query, did more of the feed vegetate in 
this part ; lefs of it being buried ? of did the 
fmall feedling weeds, which were pulled up 

by the harrows, and buried among the fur- 
face foil, aifift in keeping it looie and open ? 

It is alfo obfervable, in this piece, as well 
as in every other which I have noticed in tht 
diftri(ft, that the headlands and fidelands 
cfcaped beft: fo that the buofly, like the 
T£](TTHR£DO, appears to have an antipathy 
U) (hade. See Norf. Ecok. v. ii« 288« 

The major part of this piece (refown the 
9tb and loth of Auguft) appearing^ to the 
eye, thin, and the plants faint, I had my 
doubts whether they would require to be 
hoed : except the thickfown land and the 
keadlands, on which the plants had begun to 
draw each other up. 

But the next week proving (bowery, watmt, 
and windy, fuch a ftrength of vegetation took 
place as I hare feldom feen* The plants 
doubled their iSze in xht coarfe of ec few 
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days; fo that the cluHirs began to run up; Sy. 

and no hoers to be had. 

This was a predicament which required an hoino 

expedient. For all the latefown turneps turhew. 
being in a fimilar flate^ the few hoers the 
country affords were all employed. 

Having no alternative, I fet the fmith td 
cut up an old fithe into three tumep hoes ; 
which he did in the courfe of a few hours ; 
and, the 14th September, fee three labourers 
to work— Hnen who generally fpeaking never 
had hoc in hand— to thin the cluftcrs : and, 
the weather continuing fine and the plants 
continuing to thrive amain, they after- 
wards aflifted in iingling the plants (fee 
forward). 

In this piece, the interfurrows being 
dean and no couch to be picked off the 
lands, wl)ich lay in the date of garden beds, 
I plowed only one bout in each ; but as wide 
as the plow would reach it, fo as to lay the 
(oiL/tiplnto aridglet; and as deep as it would 
go, fo as not to bring up frelh mold ; in 
order to lay the fides of the lands fufiiciently 
dry, with as little lofs of furface as pof- 
CWc. 

This 
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This fommer hai been {ingutsurly difficult 
with refped to the cviltivation of the turnep 
crop. Some o£ the turoep f»rm«r^> weft of 
the Tamest are iaid to haTf fow(i four times I 
dxree fawing$ (oa the faiu^ ground) have 
been common throughout the country ; and, 
at laft, very few crops which will pay for the 
expenqe of hoing. 

No man, X believe^. on this fide of th^ 
Tame^ nor, I am toM, on the ocher, has 
eigh^en acres of turneps equal to thoTe oC 
No. 1. and Np4 5. And^ having paid more 
attention, and thereby olMtained more expe-^ 
rience, in the turnip bufbandry, this year^ than 
on any former occafion,. I will endeavour 
to fet doWn what appears to me, at prefent, 
the mod eligible method of cultivating the 

TURNEP CR^P, on KlfCH RST£NTI¥]( SOJLS^ 

For, although this crop be more peculiarif 
adapted to fituations, where the feol is light,, 
and the fubfoil abforbent, it may, neverthe* 
lefs, be pradifed> at kafton-a fmall fcaie, itt 
almoft every fiiuation. . . 

I * If the foil be foul, or if early ib^ng 
be propofed, ftREAK'rp in autumn, by a 

ricebalk or half plowing, acrofs the lander 

gathering 
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gathering a bout in each interforrow, and 
opening the crofs trenches ; in order to lay 
the foil as dry as poflible during the winter. 
But if the foil be tolerably clean, and early- 
fowing be not wanted, break up in the fpring; 
in order that the roots and ftems of graffes, 
&c. may remain in an undigefted ftate, and 
affift in rendering a clofely textured foil loofe 
and open, and fit for the reception of the 
weakly fibres of feedling turneps ; wflofe 
roots have a downward tendency 5 yet are, in 
their infant ftate, by no means robuft enough 
to ftruggle with a ftubborn foil ;— though it 
is highly probable^ from the incident this 
year in No.,2* that, having once eftabliftied 
their taproot, they become a ftout hardy 
plant, able to penetrate a compact foiL 

2. Cross, and give the first stirring 
(the third plowing) without a previous har- 
rowing ;' — and, if the root weeds be not yet 
fubdued, give a fourth plowing, before the 
harrows be fuffered to come \ipon the foil. 

3. Spread dung on the rough plit, and in 
a middle ftate as to digeftion : if too long 

and ftrawy, it h pulled up by the harrows, 

and becomes a caufe of galls and clufters ;-— 

Vox, IL O if 
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if wholly digefted, it lofes the valuable 
quality of rendering the foil loofe and 
open. 

4.' As the dung h fpread, harrdw and roll- 
AND« ARROW, Until the furface be perfcftly 
rediKed ;*— and, in thii ftate, let it lie until 
the feed weeds have vegetated. 

5. Turn under the weeds and manure, by 
a mean-depth, or fomewhat Ihallow plowing 5 
and, if the foil be in a proper ftate, and the 
fcafon of fowing be arrived, sow on this 
plowing ; if not, harrow, and roUandharrow, 

letting another crop of feed weeds fpend 
themfelves; remembering that the ftronger 
the weeds are before they are plowed un- 
der, the fitter the foil will be for the re- 
ception of the feedlrng tumeps ; moft efpe- 
cially if it be of a tenacious quality. 

6. Harrow, immediately, the plit of the 
feed plowiftg, with rough harrows ; in order 
to give a uniform loofenefs to the furface, as 
well as that the feed may be buried at a 
uniform depth. — Sow, — and immediately 
covRR with one full tine of a pair of light 
harrows,— and, // t^lCy with the horfes 
trotting. 

7. For 
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7. For a (irop to be eaten off in aututon, 
fow the ^^ tankard XMrnep'* ^ —in JuNi :— 
.for winter and fpring feed, fow the common 
white loaf in July : and if thefe mifcarry, 
or if ftubble turncps be attempted, fow 
"^(?«^^* turneps*!^ in August. 

8. In a Common feafon, foW two ?otrNDS 
of SEED an acre ;-— ^ upon the fam^furface i 
for, perhaps, the more nearly togethef thfr 
plants come up, the lefs danger there is of 
their being wholly cut off by infeds ; — the 

beetle efpecially : but, if infefts are known to 
b^ in force, dr if any doubt af ife, either as 
to the quality of the feed or the feafon, fow 
atleafl tiIree pounds of seed an acre. 

9.^If the foil lie in broad found lands, 
agreeably to the prafticeof this country, plow 
one^ two, or even three, bouts in each in- 
TERFuHKo W, Jtccording to the width, height, 
and wetnefs of th^ lands, as foon as the feed 
weeds have done vegetating ; — and, if any 
root weeds appear to be alive on the furface. 
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^ The " pnddinj^' tumcp of Norfolk j w&di has 
stapid growth; \fiu Adding hij^ above the groaa^ 
cazinot bear the winter* 
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.winter, with £ngular hardinefi* 
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or being dead, if any are Hkely to impede 
the hoe, pick them off, and caft them upon 
the intervals. 

Id. Begin hoing whenever the plants of 
the clufters begin to interfere, and draw 
each other upright ; for the leaves of a turnep 
fliould fpread horizontally upon the ground, 
and, in the firft ftages of their growth, take 
the form of the rofe. 

If there be many clutters and thin 
places, the clusters (hould be thinned 
with the HOE. But if the crop be uniformly 
too rank, ^nd the plants too thick upon the 
ground, the harrow perhaps is a more eli- 
gible impleihent ; as giving a mdl defirablc 
ppennefs to the furface, and freedom to the 
tender fibrils of the feedling plants* 

As foon as the plants, in general, are free 
from the danger of being buried by the 
hoe, — namely, as foon as the leaves are as 
broad as the thumb, and the plants as large 
as the jpalm of the hand, — begin to fet them 
out ; — the early fowironts from ten to twelve 
or fourteen • inches afunder, the latefown 
ones front feven to nine or ten j — the fotmer 
with eight to nine inch hoes, the latter with 
five to fix inch j being carefuly this firfthoirtg, 

to 
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to cut over the whole furface, and to leave 87. 

the plants thick enough ; being^ lefs anxious culture 
about a double plant, than about cutting up ., ^^ ^^ 

a fingle one where a plant is wanted. 

The early/own plants Ihould have a second 
HoiNG, before their tops begin to interfere; 
in order to difplacefupernumerary plants, and 
give the plants fet out the entire pofleflion of 
the furface. 

The backward plants, however, can fel- 
dom require more than one full hoing ; 
there is no danger from a fecond crop of 
weeds, in autumn : neverthelefs, if the plants 
be promifing, they (hould be looked over a 
fecond time, and the fupernumerary plants 

be difplac:^d. 

n f If the firft fowing mifcarry, and the 
failure be fully and clearly afcertained before 
the weeds have got too ftrpng to be eradicated 
with rough harrows, harrow only before re- 
sowiNG ; but, if the weeds have got faft 
hold of the foil, or if the feafon be too moift 
to obtain the intention by harrowing alone, 
plow ^ mean-depth, and harrow, fow, and 

cover as before. 
It is obfervable, however, that iriany tole-» 

r^ble crops of turneps have been plowed under 

Q 3 for 
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for wa^t of judgement, or of patience to fee 
jhe event. The plants of the two firft fow^ 
lands of No. a. looked, once, as not being 
entitled to the occupation of the foil ; but, 
now, they wear the appearance of a tolerably 
full, fair crop,-r:of much greater value than 
a fre(h ftock of plants, obtained from a third 
fowing, could have arrived at : befide the 
faving of the labovr and feed. 

The circumftance of being difapppinted of 
hoers, obliged me, for the firft time, to give 
leflbns on turiiep hoing. 

The errors of beginners I find are thefc : 

r 

they take too long hold of the hoe, and lift 
it too high ; cutting off th^ tops of the plants 
before theni, as they bring the edge of the 
hoe to the ground. They ftrike too quick; 
are tqo indecifive: their ftrokes have nq 
meaning ; and, of courfc, as often do harai 
as good : they keep their eye upon the hoe, 
not upon the plant tp be fet out : they pul| 
the hoe ftraight forward, cutting, or rather 
pulling up, every thing in its way ; and raifc 
It out of the ground toward them ; thereby 
throwing the mold, with which it is loaded. 
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upon the plants already fet out : in (hort, 87. 

they handle a hoe as they do a mattock. hoing 

The rules I laid down to them wer^ turners. 
thcfe: 

Strike flowly ; and fuffer the hoe to remain 
in the ground until the eye has determined 
upon tiie next ftroke : reiling upon the arms^ 
in a ftooping pofture ; with the right hand ' 
from fifteen to twenty inches from the head 
of the hoe, and the left hand twelve or four-* 
teen inches above the right. ' 

In fetching the next ftroke, not to raife 
the hoe perpendicularly, nor to difengage 
it from the mold by pulling it toward them ; 
but toftioveit/rp;;? them, nearly horizontally; 
never fufferjJig it§ edge to rife higher than 
. the tops of the clods j keeping it ^^mong or 
under the leaves, rather th^n above them : 
and, in making' the ftrokej not to draw the 

hoe in a direftion perpendicularly to its edge, 
but fomewhat obliquely ; by which means it 
cuts eafily, and keeps its edge clean : a 
knife forced down a flick, at rightanglc, 
would b? much lefs efFedlive, than one. drawn 
obliquely, in the ufual manner, 

Let each ftroke have its fpecial intention ; 
find> gei^erally fpeaklng^ each ftroke ought 

P4 XQ 
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to firiglc a plant : }t ough|: at leaft to do fome- 
thing; ai]d that particular thing ftiould be de- 
tcrmined upon, and the eye finally fixt, be- 
fore the hoe be lifted ; left, for want of a de- 
terminate objed, it be drawn at raiidom, oiid 
do mifchief inftead of good. 

Pradice alonp can give a qpicknefs of 
judgenaent, a quicknefs of eyp, and a quick- 
nefs of efFeftive ftroKes : confequently a 
learner in turnep hoing, like a learner in 
mufic, in dancing, or in any other art, (hould 
l^egjn flowjy, and let a quicknefs of motion 
^creafe with his pradice. 

Two young fellows who were anxious to 
l/sarn, and who followed implicitly the rule^ 
laid down to them, became, in twp days^ 
tolerable hoers. 
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Harvest. 



83. 

September 27. Therq are confiderable 

quantities of latjermath hay now down, 

»' ' * ... . , , 

and fpoiling with the wetnefsof the feafon. 
This month, throughout, has been a fe^ 
fond hay harveft : not of latrermath, only, 
but of fuch mowing grounds, as never rofe 

19 
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to the fithe, until after the rains fet in, and 
which have, fince, been kept free from ftock ; 
for the purpofe of trying, at leaft, to lay up 
a little hay from them, ' 

But the hope has been in a great meafure 
fruftrated. Very little, if any, has been got 
in a ftate fit for fodder ! What a temper* 
trying year for the farmer ! 



aoi- 
88. 

LATE HAY- 
HARVEST* 



89. 

September 27. Some time ago, Mr. Hill 
qi Hall End fhewed roe a ftpikifig improve- 
ment which he is making uppn a coarfc mea- 
dow, by MARL I ^x;. 

From an unproductive rough meadow, full 
of all Hindi; of weed$ and rpbbifh, it is become 
a fijie turf I fuU of \(rhite trefoil, the meadow 
vetch, and the finer graces : and what en- 
hances the value pf the improvement, the 
herbage is not only better, but the produce 
(Mr* H. fays) is muph gppatcf th^ it w^ 
formerly. 

The fpirit of experiment led Mr. H. to 
this marl. Wilhing to improve this meadow, 
l}e ftt on a variety of manures, and among 

thQ 
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5j>* the reft fomc white earth which he found, by 

^pERi. accident, in a large excavation on hi^ farm ; 
UWT. jio doubt, in former tirpes, a marl pit. 

The firft year, the alteration was not gteut ; 
feiit the fecund (namely, laft year)- the difcovfry 
came out: foxne experiments with fwine'& 
dung, nightfoil, &c.&c. faJI fliortof themarl 
Water let in from an adjoining road ftands 
next it. This appears to be a valuable dif- 
covery ; and is a ftriking evidence of the ufc 

of EXPERIMENT. 

M A It u Yefterday, I took a look at the pit ; which 

is now in work. 

The jam or bed rifes to within eighteen 
inches of the furface ; and Mr. H. is follow- 
ing it ten or twelve feet deep ; and probably 
not at the bottom. 

A fpecimen I took from the middle of the 
^ jam, as wdl as that which I tOQH off t^Q 
grafs, is ftrongly calcareous *• 

Extraordinary, that a bed of grey m^\ 
fliould occur in a country, in which nothing 
but red earths, in any degree calcarious^ 
(hould be found. It is obfervable, howeverji 
^^at North Warwick(}iire is divided from thh 

^iftrjft^j 

^ f But fee Y0, h P* ao^^ 
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diftriA, by the valley through which the 2j^ 

Anlfermn?; and they may, in the general mai^l, 
rupture, have beeji brought fropEj diftant fitu^ 
tions, or have been torn frpm different ftrata. 
And it feen^s more extraordinary that a 
tfm^ of calcarious earth, which has evidently 
been knoy^n in ages paft, fliould have been 
fo entfarely i^egkjded, ^nd fo efFedually forgot, 
that, had it not been for the fpiri? of exp^ri-* 
ICEKTiKG, it might have lain nfgleded for 

* 

ages to come. 

There are evident veftiges of a pit---^ 
i)n immenfe excavation— (with bufhes and 
evf^n trees growing in its bottom) containing 
half fin acre or ah acre of ground, which 
appears to have been all worked over, ten or 
twelve feet deep : ai^d, on ope fide, fifteen 
or twenty ! 

It is highly probable, that, if proper fearch 
were made, other beds of a fimilar nature 
{night he found in North Warwickfhire, 



90. 

Septembei^ 28. This year, I have grown baelby. 
acres pf barley ; aamcly, No, 9* 

eighteen 
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g^^ eighteen acres ; after fummer fallow ; fown be- 

barlet! twecn the 23d April and the 3d May : and 

No. I. twelve acres; after iurneps ; fown be- 
tween the 5th and the 8th May. 

The circumftances which have attended- 
the VEGETATION OF EARLEY, this year, are 
fuch as feldom happen. 

On the north fides of the lands of No. 9. 
and upon the fpringy parts (fee mi n. i 06.) the 
majority of the feed, fown in Jpril, came up 
in due time after fowing. But on the fouth 
fides of the lands (lying nearly eaft and weft, 
but reduced to gentle fwells) the greater fharc 
lay in the ground, until the (howers of May* 
June brought up a fecond crop; and the whole 
did not appear, until the rains of the mi4Jle of 
June: excepting a land whofe feed was plowed 
under (fee min. 41.) ; and this came away, 
chiefly, at the time of fowing. 

TThe latter fowing of this piece, came up ia 
a fimijar n^anner ; except tjia? a lef? proppf- 
tion rofe, at the time of fowing. 

The other piece. No. i. being, at the time 
of fowing, not only dry, but cloddy, fcarcely 
any part of the feed vegetated, until the km' 
ning of June; and much of it lay in the ground, 
until tlie latter end of June, B^ifide, that Avhich 
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came up in the beginning of June, received 
a check, by the fucceeding drought ; fo that, 
in the month of July, there was no appearance 
of its ever rifing to the fithe, even as herbage, 
much lefs of its reaching maturity as a corn 
crop. 

However, the ample rains, in the wane of 
June, gave a loofe to it, and, during the 
whole of Auguft, it made an extraordinary 
progrefs. But the feafon was far fpent; 
and the blight, which took place the begin* 
hing ' of Auguft, did not only blacken the 
ftraw, but has (hrivelled the grain (a circum-^ 
ftance I never obfctved before, in barley) : 
and, added to this, the third crop is now 
coming out into ear ! fo that the crop, taken 
altogether, is in the moft aukward ftate : the 
little which came up firft, is difcoloured by 
the blight, and by (landing too long ; the 
fecond crop is not yet ripe enough to cut ; 
and the third is now in green ear ! 

Finiftied carrying No. 9. the 24th inftant. 

Some circumftances, which attended the 
HARVESTING of this BARLEY, require to be 
minuted. 

Began 
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Began mowings the 3ifl Augufl:^ wkk 
KAKEi^ siTHEs ; agrccabij to die cufiom of 
this country. 

Bat the naked fithe^^ poiticularly in the 
hands of two of the mOYfcrs who Were inexpert 
workmen, leaving the work in a flovenly ftate, 
cfpecially in a part of this piece which was 
fhorter than the reft, I had bows fixed to the 
heels of the fithes of thefe inadepts. The con- 
fequence was, they became the befi workmen 
6{ the fet : the fafhion took 5 and, in a few 
hours, every man fwung his bow, and made 
very good work* . 

The weather being unfettled, this firft cut- 

ting (enough to load one rick frame) had 

Cbme rain. 

By way of experiment, made fbme of tl>e 

fwaths into {mall rough bundles, — the com- 
mon 

* The floveidincfs of mowing cork with the 
NAKED sii'HE was never, perhaps, fo confpicoous as 
it has been thitf year j when bstrfies, in gcnerd, behig^ 
thw u\d ihon, it was impoffiUa tor gather maity crops 
into whole fwaths ; much of the com being dropped be<« 
tween the fwathbidks : On the- fight kn& weftw^ar<f of 
tlie Tame, the mowerj tfouU aot fbns iwatht of tAy 
kind ; the com falling where it grew ; women being 
employed to follow them, with hayrakes, to pull it int* 
(Wathtike rows. 
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aion COCKS of this coiintry,-*-whcix it wa§ 
licarly, but before it w4s quite dry^ Much 
rain fell^ the next night, and flxowcrs, all the 
next day : the swaths wet through ; the 
COCKS little worfe for the weather ! 

The next ^ay being fine^ l^htened the- 
tops of the cocks ;, turned them upon freihi 
ground ; reUghtened them, and neated xhcm 
up ; left fome flying (howcrs might catck 
them ; but the afternoon remaining dry, car- 
ried them, in the evening, in tolerably good 
order :'— a day of fine weather foonet than the 
fwaths *. 

The fecond cutting of this piece (another 
frameful of the nest ripe barley) was mowa 
the 9th and i oth September. 

By way of experiment, the weather conti* 
nuing very wet and hazardous, fet up five 
SINGLE SHEAVES, in the Yorfclhire manner. 
Sec York. EcoN. vol. i. p. 39a. 

While the sWaths were Topped with rain 
and dew, the ears wet and the buts green and 
cold, the SHEAVES, from top to bottom, were 

perfeftly 

• MThen the foil is cold anct moifl, and the fvraths ia f 
t nugh date, this prafGce may often be eligible. See 
td. i, p. 219. 
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pcrfcftly dry : a gentle breeze foon licks the 
wet off the ears ; and, blowing through the 
fkirts, keeps the fodder perfedtly fwcet* 

The whole of this cutting (the five (heaven 
excepted) was finally dried, in cock j in 
which it had fome ftiowers. Neverthelefs, 
by embracing fair opportunities, >— to lighten 
the tops with a fork, and, when the fide next 
the fun became dry, to turn them half round, 
with the fame tool, thus expofing the (hady 
fide to the fun, and, in doing this, fetting 
them on frcfh dry ground on the fuii fide of 
their former fituation, and, finally, when the 
tops were, by this m^ans, fully dry, to turn 
them over, backward, into their former places, 
thus expofing their bottoms full to the fun, — 
they were carried, at different times, as they 
could be got dry, in much better order than 
could be expefted at this feafon of the year, 
and efpecially in fuch weather as this feafon 
has afforded. 

The weather, as well as the feafon, growing 
more and more precarious^ I was not willing 
to hazard the retnaining few acres of this 
^iece, in fwath; and, therefore, on the ijtb 
Septembet, began to mow It againft the ftand- 

ing 
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ing corn, and tofetit up in single sheaves; 
agreeably to th« Yorkftiire practice* 

The workmen were all entire ftrangefs to 
the operation ; and the crop^ in this part^ 
was fulK 

The mower, with his bow, performed his 
taik tolerably welh A man to form the 
iheaves, though he had a boy to make the 
bands, could not keep up with him; nor 
could two men bind and fet up the (heaves ( 
But all was aukwardnefs : a bow does not 
fet the corn fo fairly as a cradle : the binders 
had the iheaves to adjufl, and their buts to 
beat level, and the art, or fleight, of fetting up 
to learn : an art not readily attained by men : 
the bofs foon caught it. 

Having, however, now ftepped a^de from 
the beaten path of the country, and for the 
fccond time, turned tutor, I fortified my tem- 
per with a tutor's patience, and have not yet 
W it once diflurbed! All, hitherto, has 
been attientioh and willinghefs to leai'n a pra£« 
tice with which every one feems pleafed. 

Employed a boy, at leifure times, to rake 
between the rows of Iheaves, with a (hort* 
licaded dragrake, i&nd, as they became wea- 
thered and dry on one fide, to turn them 

Vol. II. IP half 
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iialf r6und : thus expofing the (haded fide to 
the fun : at the fame time moviilg them on 
to frefli cleanraked ground; afterward, draw- 
ing the rake along the (wathbalks ; on which 
the flhieaves were originally fet, to keep their 
buts, as much as jwffibic, from the cold wet 
ground. • 

Finiflted cutting this piece the 1 7th : be- 
fore which, part of it had been caught up, oh 
the intervening days of fairweather ; and, I 
am afr2<id, too haftily. The kft cut part, 
after it had ftood near a week, had eight and 
forty hours hard rain upon it, which cleared 
away the 2^d at noon : " nevercheleft, at five 
o'clock the lame afternoon, the wind being 
briik, the (heaves, except in the bandplaces, 
* might be (aid to be dry t the grain, ^tfove 
*the bands, ftill bright artd hard! and the 
FODDER dill fweet* 

The next day being v6ry windy and dry- 
ing, and the upper parts of the (heaves having 
been got dry, by expo(ihg botk (ides to the 
wind, they were thrown down, to expofe and 
•^dry the buts, and, in the evening, were car- 
ried in tolerably good order* 
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The circumftances attending the batley * ^^ 
crops of this ytkr fumifli ample grotindk <!>£ ^■***^ 

dtfcuflton, with reff>eA to the season o* iovnwfe 

LOWING* ' '••'' ^'^ ^ ' '' ' '-'''' *" ' 

The faft which (lands firft dn thtf fof^- 
ground is, that the lucceFs ' of the- crop 
<kpends on the time of vegetati'n^, anfl 
liotonthc TIME OF SOWING : afe<5l, which 
though it may be faid to be felfevident, was 
-never perhaps fo folly demonftrated, inprac* 
tice^ as it has bden this yeat*. 

The tirfies of fowing tmd the times of vege*» 
Uting, of the b^-ky under confidetation^ 
fea?e been menti<>ncdi namdy> the majot 
]^it of A, (part of No^ 9*) came u^ ^t the 
&he of fowing{the latter end of April), the 
Temainder the beginning of June. Thfe minof 
part of B. (the otJiertiivifion of No, 9*) vege- 
tated at the time of f^wing (the beginning of 
May), the majority comirtg vjp the beginning 
of June. Very little of C (No. i.) rofeat 
the time of fowiag : die principal part vege*^ 
tated the beginning of June;, and the re- 
mainder the latter end of that mo&th. 

It is obfervable, however, that the feil of 
this piece lying rough, wd of courfc hollow, 
^ fliowecs of Ma7^June^t]|&o^gh!|ht;y caufe^ 

P 2 much 
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* 

90. much of the feed to vegetate, were not ade- 

•SME qutte to the proper nouriihment of the plants ; 

'^ fo that they remained, in a puny dinted ftate, 

until the rains of the i8th and 19th of June 

relieved rficm- 

Therefore, the failure of this piece .was 
neither owing^ to the time of fowing, nor to 
the time of vegetating, but to the ftubbom* 
nefs of the foil, rendered ftill more unfriendly 
to the infant plants, by the untowardnefs of 
the feafon, after vegetation : ^otherwife, the 
crop of this piece would, in the ordinury 
courfe of things, have been fimilar to thofeof 
of A. and B» and would have been the' beft 
crop of the three ; becaufe the greateft pro- 
portion of the feed vegetated the beginning 
of June* 

For it has been evident, to common olrfer- 
vation^ that barlies which were fown and cimc 
up early, tho)]gh they looked promifing^ in 

the fcHmer part of fummer, fell away and 
dwindled aimoft to nothing, before harveft. 
The grain weak, and the ftraw fhort and 
feeble ; barely able to fupport the light btir- 
den it had to bear. While the fecond crop 
of A* and B. more particularly the latter, was 
as (lout well eared barley as eould grow : from 

' - twenty-^ 
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twentyfive to thirtyt^wo ftiUbodied grains in a ' 90* 

head, and, notwithftanding the feafon, and rifixr 

notwithftanding this part was (heaved, near . •^ 

*_ 1 J rn. SOWING.' 

two loads ot ihMves an acre. 

It has been already faid, that this growth 
came up in confequence of the (howers at the . 

clofe of May ; and it is a remarkable faft that 
the hawdiorn blowcd the ift of June ! 

It is therefore evidcn;, from this year's ex- 
perience, that, with, a view to a fullnefs of 
crop, barliyjhould vbgetate white the haw- 

THORK is BLOWING. 

It is alfo obfervablc, that the foliation 
of the oak was not, this year, a proper guide 
to the SOWING OF BARLEY. For although^ 
in general, it foliates about the time that tlie 
hawthorn blows, its foliation, this year, took, 
place twenty days before the blowing of . thc^ 
hawthorn ! The roots pf the oak range deep, 
and may be influenced by' caufcs which do^ 
not operate near the furface ; while the haw^. 
thorn feeds, principally, in the f^me paftur^ 
with thel)arley. It neverthelefs fcems r^afon^ 
abky when the hawthorn blows late, to be be- 
fore, rather than behind, the feafon of blow- 
ing. For it is obfervable, throughout^ that 
the TIME OP RIPENING correfponds, in a 

P 3 great 
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great degree, with the time of vegeta-^ 
TING : ynlefs when the maturation was dif- 
turbed^ as it was In C, by ati adventitious cir- 
cumftance. 
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October !• In marfcetconverfation, the 
CHANorNG OF SEED bccaihe the fobjedt. 

Mr. J the hrgeft occupier ^ in the 

diftrift, thinks it of hCh (ife He has not 
changed his red wheat, for ten of twelve 
years; and yet experiences nofallihg oC 
Other formers, who have done the fame, iro 
oven celebrated for their feed wheat. 

I never, howeyer, have perceived fo ge- 
neral a fpirit for the changing of feed, as 
prevails in this diftrift. Mr. ■ of — — 
has fome wheat Juft airived from Cambridge- 
{hire, which ftands him in nine fliillingsa 
bufhel, Winchefter meafure, and fetches it 
ten or twelve miles. He, on the other hand, 
fends fome this year into Shropfhire. Even the 
little field farmers have been accuftqmed to 
fow wheat of the fouthern cotinties ; but, from 
what I can karn, the fpirit begins to abate. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, the pradice hare, as everywhere 
clfe, feems to be founded on general notions ; 
and no one appears even to reafon upon its 
propriety ; much lefs bring any other propfa 
of its utility, than *^ it muft be fo/' * 
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October i. It is remarkable that there 
is not, in this quarter of the diftrift, a good 
crop of barley after turneps. 

Mr. 's, though the firft fown barley 

in the country, and on one of the beft pieces 
of land in it, is worfe than that of No. i. 

And Mr. ^ who got his turneps off 

early, and hi? land turned over in time, and 
whofe barley in the fpring lo6ked prpmifing^ 
had a very poor crop, at harveft. 

Some years ago, the Shuttington farm- 
ers, by general . confent, turneped- their fal- 
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^ I do not xncm ta fay that the chancinc? of the 
^Jie^" pr rather the yARJKTv, of cultivated crops is- 
of no ufe : I have long been of ofinion that it is ufcful 
(fee MiN. Surrey). I can fay, with truth however, 
that I do not inow it %o be of any fervip ?. . It appears 
to be, at prefent, one of thofe m y st e r i es of hufbandry, 
which npthing, perhaps, but a public establish- 
MEKT win ever be able to dear up. * ' 
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low field. - The confequcncc was, they con- 
ftantly loft their barley crop ; and for this 
reafbn, I underftand from different men of 
that townfliip, the praftice was difcon* 
tinued ♦. 

It ftrikes me forcibly, that, if turheps 
be cultivated on the fironger lands -f- of this, 

* 

or perhaps any other diftrid, they, ought to 
be fucceeded by w^eat, or oat$> rather 

than BARLEY, 
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October 3. The barley of No. r, 
had not ripened, perceptibly, for feme 
weeks before the late fharp frofts ; fince 
which it has ripened daily. There are twice 
the number of ripe ear3, now, there were a 
week ago : they are not only changed 
as to colour, but the corn is obviouily 
phimper. Before the frofts, the heads feemed 
flendcr and puny ; fo much fo, that I had 
configned th? wlv^Ie to the tn^kr: now I 

begin 

• Sec alfoNoRF. EcoK. v. 1. pt tj7. 

f On the Ughter knds, on the Foreft fide of tl^ 
dJftrift, good barley }s got aftc^ tarnq>s. 
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begin to hope that fome of it may, this year 
of fcarcity, be fit for the maltjler. 

It Was a general obfervation, it feems, 
in this country, in the year 1782, (a wet 
backward fununer) that the late ripe crops 
did notripen until froft came ; even wheat 
was cut in December, 

How is this to be explained ? Froft, we 
fcarcely can doubt, compreffes the fapveffels 
of vegetables, and, probably, forces the fap 
out of them : back to the earth, it is generally 
fuppofed J but, perhaps, the natural recep- 
tacles of the plants are firft fupplied. 

It is obfcrvable that fruits ripen, loaves 
,fail, lattermath (hrinks— ^by froft. 



VEWTABU 
ECONOMY 



October 3. It having always appeared 
to me incomprchenfible, how a common 
farm labourer, who perhaps does not earn 
more than fix or feven (hillings a week, rears 
a large family, as many a one does, without 
any afliftance,-^! defired old George Harwell, 
who has brought up five or fix fons and 
daughters, to clear up the myftery. 

He 
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: He ^ek,aowle<Jg€s that he has ff equently 
been "har4 put to it.*' He has fomctimes 
barely h^d bread for his children : not a 
moyfel for himfelf ! having often nude a 
dinner off ram hog peas ! feying, t;hat he has 
takra.a handful of peas, and ate them with 
as much fatisfaftion as, in general, he has 

• 

eatca better dinners : adding, that they 
agreed with him very well, and tljat he was as 
able to work upon them, as upon other foQd: 
cloiing his remarks with the trite ma?am— 
breathed out; with an involuntary figh— ^" Ay, 
no man knows what he can do, till he's pujt 
toit/'- 

* Since his children have been grown' up, 
and able to fupport themfelves, the old man 
has faved, by the fame induftry and frugality 
which fupported his'fkinfly in his younger 
(Jays, enpiigh to fupport- himfelf in his cdd 
age ! What a credit to bis fpecies ! 
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OcTOBBR 3* I have often wifh^ fqr (bme 
luxuriant quickgrowing plant, which, does 
not f eadily (hed its feed, to fow upon dung 

heaps. 
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heaps, piles of compoft, mold, &c, ; in 
order to fmother the feeding weeds, to fhadc 
and mellow the furfacie, and to turn in, to 
affift fermentation, 
Mr, r , this fummej:, turned up a. 

^[ ruck of foil -,*' on which ther? is npw a 
thiqkfet crop of turneps ! 

Whether the feed was fown, or whethe^r^ 
it wa$ turned up with the mold, orfor what 
purpofe if fown, I know not, nor is It mate- 
rial,; l?ut that no plant is better calcu- 
lated for the purpofe th^n the tijrnep is fuf- 
ficiently evident; nor any one, except rape, 
whofe feed is more eafily procyred ! 
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October 9. (See min. 40.) Thefe lands, 
at harveft, were the beft crop in the piece : 
the reft of which had either rain or froft, be- 
tween the plowing and the fowing. 

As a farther evidence of the propriety of 
fowing after the plow, Mr. — ^ fays that he 
makes a point of fowing, in the afternoon,^ 
what has been plowed in the morning, and 
that he has had great fikccef$ with his^whe^t 

on " clover roots.^' 

October^ 



WHEAT 

on 

CLOVERLEY* 
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GALUDAiu October 15. See miiJ. 23. From that 

tipie, I have been afliduous in regiffering 

• 

, the rural tranfadions of ibis dillridt; not 
with rjcfpeft to the inclosures only, but 
to the common fields :. catching from time 
to time, by incidental or intentional obfcr- 
vation, the current business of farm*- 
ERS ; thereby fixing not dates, only^ but 
other fadts in pra<^ice, which, without a 
ckRONOLOGic ^ REGISTER, might have 
efcaped unnoticed. 

The feveral articles of this journal I 
have from time to time ypofied, or transferred, 
tQ their refpe6tive heads, in the systema- 
tic register; and, now, feleft fuch arti- 
cles, as will ferve to give a general idea of 
the bufmefs of each month, '}n the inclosed 
TowNsmrs. 

October. 
Continuing to break up, and manure, 

oat ftubble for wheat. 
Cdrtlinuing to fel^^fat ft#ck. 
Buying in ftore ewes. 

Changing 
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Changing fervants. ^, 97* 

Paying Ladyday rents. CAUumj* 

Thrafhing (eed wheat. 
Sowing wheat : moftly fown this month. 

November. 

Breaking up wheat ftiibble for barley. 
Fmi^ing fat cows, with preferred paf- 
ture, hay, andi perhaps, tufiicps thrown 

on grafsiand.' • 
Some hurdling off turneps with fheep. 
Beginning to cut hedges. * 
Opening furfkce drains (a good time.) 
Some few planting quick hedges. 
Manuring yoiing graffes and grafsland. 
Collefting foel. 

December. 

- # 

Thrafhing, and Carrying out corn. 
Attending yard ftock and ftore Iheep. 
Fatting, and beginnbg to kill, pigs. 
Drying off cows. 

Continuing to break up pinfallows. 
Manuring pinFallow and grafsland. 
Plalhing hedges. 

January.. 
Continuing the works of laft mOAth. 

Some 
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6 7* Some ftallfattingcows with hay and cut- 

^ /m ifTij ^B^ meat. ' ' 

Some breaking wp tutnep. fallows, in 

open weather. 
Some marling infroA* 

Feb^lvaet. 
. Begmning to breakup turf for Oats. 
Attaidimg to dairj cows, now calving. 
Rearing the cow calved; fatting tha 
bulls. 

I - 

Attending (tore and fatting ftock. 
Beginning to look out for ^^ barren 
beace.'* 

Marcji* 
Continuing to plow for oats. 
Some continuing to , break up turnep 

fallow for barley. 
Crofling pinfalbws. 
Plalhing and planting hedges. 
Bufy after lean cattle. 
Attending ewes and lambs. 
Beginning to fow oats. 

April. 

Sowing oats. 

Paying Michaelmas rentst 

Crofling 
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Crofling and harrowing pinfallow. v97* 

Some fowing turnep grQund wit;h -barley. dttMaAML 
Continuing to buy barren cows*. , - 
Buying and felling incalvers., c 
Sowing barley on pinfallow, 

Planting potatoes.^^ 
Stonepicking and ^(preading dung. 

V May. 
Sowing barley. 
Some croffing turnep fallows. 
Fetching lime. 

Some underdraining (a bad time). 

Continuing to attend fpring fairs. 

Beginning to make factor's cheefe. 

Weeding wheat. 
Shearing flieep. 
Selling fat lambs. . 



JUNJE. . . 

Some flirring and liming turnep falldW. 

Weeding corn. 

Some beginning to Tow turneps. 

Mowing clover. ^ . * ^ 

Carrying *it manure! 

Beginliing to mow grafs. 



i . 4 









July 



•H 
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July. 

Haymaking. 

Som6 rowing turn£p^«» 

SclUng forward cows. 

Some manuring graTsland (a good time)i 

August. 

Comharveft. 
Putting bulls to heifers. 
Selling fat dock. 

Some breaking up ftubble for tumeps. 
All begiiHiing to break up oat ftubble 
for wheats 

Plowing and manuring oat ftubble fof 

wheat. 
Some mowing wheat ftubble. 
Selling fat ftock. 
beginning to buy lean ewes4 
Beginning to fow wheat. 
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98. 

October 1 5* lliofe obfqg^tions iikeD/i/ir 
enable me to make out a iketch of the com^ 
lioir fi^hv BUSBAKP& t of this diftrift. 
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Half a century ago, the diftrlft was princi- 98. 

pally open. Now it is moftly inclofed. lii commom 
this quarter of it, there are only four town- f ielDs. 
(hips that remain in any degree open : Nezs* 
ton, Auftreyy Shotting ton, Edinghall: and, in the 
Bofworth quarter, there are fome three or 
four more* 

Each ToWNsitip appears to have been laid 
out, originally, into three arable fields, with 
grafly balks, and ** ley lands ;** a common 
meadow ; and a common cow pafiure *.— The 
fallow field is a ftinted Jheep walk -f. And 
horfes, in funimer, are teddered on the balks, 
&c, of the corn fields. 

The COURSE OF fiirSBANPRY.. 

• Fallow, 
Wheat or barley, 
Pulfe or oats %. 

Of 

* REDMOkfi, in one of whofe logi^ tradition fays. 
King Richard loft his life> is ftill a common cowr 

>ASTt/Rfi. 

f Thofe who do tiot keep iheepkt their *'coinins:*' 
one perfon» perhaps^ renting the fheep feed of the entire 
townfhip. 

X In 178 J, SuTtOK Am B ION and the adjoining 
field (thefite of the •♦ battle of Bofworth field'*) were 
in WHEAT. H^nce, .if the prefent courfe of crops is 
of three hundred years ftanding, they were likewife in 
wheat, or in a ftate of wheat harveft, at the time of the 
battle. 

Vol. II, CL 
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^ Jf, Of late years, c lo v e r kas been fubftkuted, 

COMMON "^ fome inftances, in the place of beans * ; 
> FIELDS. ^^d, in others, turneps have been fown on 

the fallow for barley : the laft, however, is a 
practice which has not gained an eftablifhed 
footing; being .now nearly, or wholly, laid 
afide \ except in a'very fcarce year for fodder, 
as the prefent, when part of Newton field wa* 
fown with turneps* 

r 

FALLOW. 

Break up, after barley fowing, late in thp 
fpring ; of courfe a difficult operation : though 
the furrows, in this plowing, be throAKn d&wn' 
ward -f . * 

The firft ftirring, in June, upward. 

The fecond ftirring (which flovens not un- 
frequently omit) in Auguft ; fometimes up- 
wardy fometimes dozvn. 

Set the MANURE^ generally, on the firft or 
fecdnd plowing ; and in a long ftrawy ftate ; 
raw as it rifes out of the dung yard : to ap- 
pearance, a flovenly pradice. NeVerthelefs^ 

it 

* The clover is mown twice the firft year ; ajad fal- 
lowed the fecond, 

f Ridges high ; but not equal in height to thofe of 
the vales of Glocefter an^^Evefhanit See Old. £cok. 
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it may have beeiiy originally, founded in ex* jfg. 

perience. The ftrawinefs may ferve to keep common 
the fallowy foil in an open, porous ftate; pre- fields. 
venting its being run together by heavy 
rains; a principal danger, perhaps, incident 
t;Q &llowfiekl lands. See min. 21. 

Wheat. 

The f^ed invariably plowed under : the 
ridges being gathered upward with the feed 
plowing. 

The management in other refpefts the fame 
or fimilar to that of wheat in 1 nolo sure s *. 

Beans. 

Slit open th€ ridges of the wheat ftubble, 
in winter, by two furrows thrown outward. 

Begin plowing, upward , in February, or 
as foon as the weather will permit : and fow 
as foon as the feafon will permit. 

If a favourable feed time offer in February, 

it is now become pretty generally the praftice 

to fow on the ftubble, and plow the feed under -f*. 

* But if the early part of the feafon be unkind, ^ 

the land is plowed, as the weatlicr will permit, 

0^2 and 

♦ See vol. i. Art. Wheat. * 

f Sec Tol. i. Art. Beans. 
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COMMON 

Fields. 



and the feed fown, as foon as the land will 
work, and harrowed in. Ail fown broadcaft. 

It is obfervable that, in the produce of 
the common fields, wheat far exceeds every 
other crop. It is true, the foil is fallowed and 
manured for wheat ; but the beans and the 
oats follow immediately ; and, of courfe, have 
a confiderable (hare of the improvement. 
And all, perhaps, that can be drawn from 
this ftriking circumftancc is, that wheat is 
the mod permanent of cultivated crops. 

Upon the whole, it is evident to common 
obfervation, that the commqn field hos- 
BANDRY of this as well as of other diftri(3:s, 
is iNCoKVENiENrand unproductive: and 
it is a matter of fome aftonifhment, that the 
beft lands of the ifland fhould have beenfuf- 
fered to lie, fo long as they have done, in 
fuch an unprofitable state. 



MARKETS. 



9^. 

OcTdBfeRly. Faseley FAiR(reeMi^y.i^.) 
a full fair of cattle : from eight hundred Co a 
thoufand head : moft of them half fat : fome 
few tolerable beef. 

The 
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The fale extremely flat. The under fat 9p. 

" beace*' were obliged to be fold ; many of MARfeETS. 
them at any price. Seven or eight pounds were 
alkedfor cows, which, if they had been fat, — 
as In a common year they probably might 
with the fame time they have had this, — would 
have fetched twelve or fourteen pounds. 
Much beef was fold at twopence a pound : 
perhaps, for the half fat fort, twopence half- 
penny was a medial price ; and much went 
put^ Vinfold •. 

ICO. 

October 17* In July 1784, I made, on lime. 

a turnep fallow, a comparative experiment 
withBREEDON LiM£ (fee vol. i. p. 199. and 

MIN. 2. 

The piece in general (No. !•) was limed 
with about five quarters an acre. Part of one 
land bad double that quantity : part of an- 
other, none. 

The TURjwEP crop received no obvious ad- 
vantage from the lime. 

But its effeds on the barley are evident. 
The part not limed is evidently the worji crop. 

Q^ 3 Nearly 

* See MiHt Oj. 
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loo. Nearly in the proportion, I apprehend, of four 

LIME. . to three. In this cafe, therefore^ the barl^ 

^lone will nearly pay for the lime. 
^ But, what is ftill more interefting, the part 

' limed with ten quarters an acre is the beft 
crop in the piece ! Therefore, the notion that 
a quantity of Breedon lime greater than fiv^ 
quarters an acre is ruinous to crops ap- 
pears, by this experiment, to be entirely ill 
founded. . 

Upon foul pinfallow it may be injurious j 
by encouraging (not ^^ breeding*') couch : 
but, on a clean turnep fallow it has, in this 
inftance, fpent its ftrength on the crop *. 



tABOUR.ERS, October 19. Of fix latiourers which I 

have had in employ today, two have a mile, 
one has two miles, and thf^e have three miles, 
to walk home ! 

How inconvenient to live far from a vil- 
lage. Either fecond rate workmen muft be 
put up with, or extraordinary wages given. 
For what man, who can get work and wages 

at 

'' • ^everUiclefi fee min. 103, 
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at home, 'rtroiild voluntarily undertake the 
Caik of walking three miles to ^d from his 
work : itfelf half a dayswork. 
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October 23. The evening before laft, 
got hafveft home ! 

This being the moft remarkable cafe, in 
HARVESTING, which has occurred to me, I 
have regularly fet down the incidents as they 
paffed, and now reduce them to a minute, 
that I may not lofe the remembrance of any 
part of a tranfaftion, which is, taken all in all, 
the moft interefling one I have met with in 
my practice. 

The harvefting of produce is the moft fe- 
rious* enlployment of aration : for if a crop 
fail^ through improper management^ or un- 
toward feafons, the foil is not exhaufted," but 
remains in ftrength for a future feafon : but 
when once a crop is Qbtained, the foil has, of 
eourfe, undergone a proportional degree of 
exhauftion, and any injury received by a 
RIPENED CROP, whether of grainor herbage?, 
becomes a degd lofs, which caanot b^ re- 

trieyedf - . 

Q^ 4 Therefore, 
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Therefore, every thing which tends to re- 
duce the HARVESTING of CROPS to E dcgrec 
of CERTAINTY IS of the hi ghcft importance 

to the ARABLE FARMER *. 

Wednefday^ z\fi September. Began to mow 
and fmgle-ftieave No. i. Sefe min. 90. 

^hurfday and Friday^ rainy days. 

Sunday 2^. A deluge of rain, near two 
^nches.^-The country floated. 
, Tuefday. A fine morning :— fome flying 
fliowers in the afternoon. Continued i^ow- 
ing whenever the corn was dry. 

Wednefday : — a hoar frpft ; with fon^e fly ;ng 
fhow^rs. 

Thurfday : — hoar froft and fine, but////, day. 

The flieaves mown under the foutb hedge 
the 2ift, on which the fun cannot fliine till 
almoft noon, and which have been wholly 
deprived of the wind, are beginning to grow I 

What intolerable pefts are high hedges 

about €ORN f i^LDs ! (See min. i6o.]j 

The 

♦ Ncverthclefs, mxnutial retails, of the tMui^ 
ia£tton9 of hulbandry^ may be wientertaimng to the ma- 
jority of readers. I will therefore feled, for publica- 
tion, fiich particulars only, as I conceive to be in fome 
degree fretefti'Vi, and fuch others as tend to conned the 
^ail« fo as to render it, if pollible^ interejhng to ibofe 
whp read for iaiirudion. 
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The flieaves which iland away from the 
beigesy though they were on Monday morning 
as wet^ under the bands^ as a fponge dipt in 
water, are fo far recovered, as, I hope, to be 
entirely out of danger. I cbnfefs I began to 
Jofe my confidence ; but by Tuefday night 
^heir fkirts and their heads were as dry as if 
they had had no rain ! At this time of the 
year the fun's rays are too faint to be efFeftive 
~ the wind, only, can be depended upon. 

Friday 30. Let the morning be ever fo 
fine, the dews or the frofts have uniformly 
kept the corn wet till noon, and the flying 
fliowers have broken into the afternoon's 
work ; fo that even with two fets I cannot 
get much more done than an acre a day; and 
I can no longer, with conveniency, make 
more than one full fet : befide, the changing 
pf feryants is at hand. There are ftill fix or 
feven acres to mow : taking the chance of 
the weather, at leaft a fortnight's work : the 
higheft drieft part of the field is the worft and 
the lateft barley : therefore, began to mow 
this part into fwaths, for fodder ! feparating 
|:he moifter, l^atter, better parts to be fet up 
jn Ihpaves, and harvefted as corn. 

Saturday 
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lOZ, ^ Saiurduy i/ O^ober ;-r-the afternoon fine ; 

^AR^EST^. eontmued cutting both fwathfrand ibeaves* 

BARLEY ^^* — — **- of niowed a field of baiiey 

yefterday, and, today, I faw women (haking 
the fwaths 'abroad*- tedding them— as hay ! 

Byway of experiment, tedded two patches 
in the middle of the fwaths mown today. Mr, 
■■ y^ h idea is, that if the weather prove fihe, 
the barley will fooner make (all his nearly as 
, green as grafs) abroad than in fwaths ; and 
that if rain (hould happen j it will lie "cooler,*' 
fpread thin over the ground, than it would irt 
fwath ; and, confequerttly, be lefs liable to 

grow. 

SaUirday %th. We have not been abk to 
mow a fwath, fince laft: Saturday ! rain every 
day this week :--rthe Handing com never dry, 
until today. 

Finifhed mowing, and began to turn the 
fwaths mown laft Friday and Saturday :-^but 
a deluging fhower ftopt us ! 

Sunday, 95— -Intended to have finifhed tum-» 
ing the fwaths in the aftetnoon ; butalhowei 
about one o'clock fruftrxtted my intentions. 

Mmday id.-^The swaths, whether turned 
or not, are growing I and the TEDPfin, if any 
fhing;^ ftill worfe ; but the rain combg with 

Wind| 
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wind, bM there betogjitttervala of fair ato* 
ther, the.SHEAVES^ane acarly as dry as^ if; not 
^ drcjp of rain had fallen ! Even the firil cut*- 
ting, which is now liearly weathered; which 
has been pulled about by pigs, an<i torbt to 
pieces by a wiiirlwind, is ftiti perf©dly found; 
— fome few under the heJges excepttd- 

In the afternoon, turned the fwaths andfet 
op the'falleii fheaves. ' 

Tu^/day 1 1*~- A fine dky.-^TwiJied ddWhr the 
firft cutting, expofing the buts ^arid»^>tbc lee-i 
ward fides to the wind i- and revetfcd^thpifidei 
Df the fecond and third dittings^tufiiing 
the ftea^eshalf roiJnd, and fetting.tl^em.oit 
frefti dry ground)— and, in the evehii^, fet 
up thofe thrown down, — ^all ^ith forks^-y^ 
which do left ipifchicf, than tbp h^^dfir, tQ Jhe> 
heads of barley, ar^i more eafefui to the work^ 
men, ^4, with a li;ri? practice,; we a& ready as 
the h^ftd ; though, in.fettmg up,, Jpm^imes 
not fo effedtive : when this is the cafe,4t.isi ne? 
ceffary that the hand Should affift.. , ;, 

Not one fprout€id ear to. be. found jyndcpr 
the flieaves ! not even round the fkifts of th^ 
firft cutting; — which, notwithflanding the 
difadvantages it has h^d, is^ thi? evening, in 
fetter order than fhrf e fourths of the barley 

whicl^ 
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which Has been carried this year ; excepting 
(bme dampnefs immediately under the bands ; 
one fine day to open them in, and air thi^part, 
would completely cure them. 

Hud thi* patch been mown into fwath, it 
mud, in the ordiixary courfe of things, have 
received exceffive injury; — ^the ftraw fpoilt 
as fodder, and the grain but forry hog-feed : 
whereas now I apprehend there ii from three 
to four quarters of bright found maltable 
barley, and one and a half load of bright, 
fweet, excellent fodder an acre^ A diffference 
perhaps, eonfidering the apparent fcarcity of 
fodder, ^d the prefent high price of barley 
(two guineas a quarter), of not left than four 
or five guineas an acre ! 

Fnidit^ 14. Wednefday and yefterday a de- 
luge of rain fell ! — not lefs I apprehend than 
from two to three inches has fallen : it poured 
down as through a fieve ;-T-tbQugh windy all 
the time. 

Today, a brifk wind, with intervals of fun. 
Turned the swaths. All their underfides 
very much growed : fon^e of the ears quite 
' green ! 

The SHE AVE s, under the hedges y alfo grown ; 
but, even there, not equal to the fwaths, 

thpugU 
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though mown fo much longer : thofe, from 
under the hedges^ which were thrown down 
on Tuefday, are much beaten down by the 

wind and rain, and have here and there a 
growed ear : but thofe which have not been 
broken by moving, and which have not yet 
loft their ftiffnefs,.are not fixpence worfe for 
the rain! 

Had that which now lies in fwath (on the 
higheft openeft part of the clofe) been fet up 
in (heaves, the difference, I am clear, would 
not have been lefs than three or four guineas 
an acre. 

It is remarkable how the corn has filled, 
and ripened, within the laft fortnight- : this 
part, which I had confidered as being little 
better than fodder, is now full of bold corn ! 
Mr. of , who came to look at the 



u 



new fchem^," faid it. was the beft crop of 
barley he had feen this year : and in truth it 
is, even nowy worth more than mbft of the 
crops which were fown early, and came away 
at the time of fowing. 

Set up three (heaves from the fwaths ; fop- 
ping wet, as they were before turning. 

Alfo put fome into sheaf-pieces (fmall 
ftraight wads or cocks the (ize of (heaves) 

with a fork. 

Yefterday, 
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ycftcrday, in a fair hour, fct up the faUen 
(heaves, and today repeated this necdTary 
but not tedious operation* Alfo re-tied fomc 
of the laofeft of the firft cutting, andreverfed 
all the rtft,— 'With forks ;— ^giving each a 
fliake, or two, according to their degrees 
of loofenefs, fo as to ckaw the band a little 
upward, and thereby let the air into thd 
only part in which it is wanted* 

Near the hedges, there are fome few growed 
^ars under the sheaves; but »way fromf 
thofe deftrudrve huifances it Would* be dif- 
ficult to find one in the whole field* 

Hacked down the offending hedge t 

But to what purpojfe ? The entire inclofuro 
IS a bed of mortar ! and were the barley in 
order, we could not come upon tlie Tand to 
carry it off! 

However, today's brifk wind has done its 
part towards drinking up the furface wet, 
and has fully recovered every part of the 
SHEAVES ; except under the bands^ where 
all of them, this evening, ftill remain 
damp, and fome of them wet; the swathe 
ftill wet, and, I am afraid, ftill growing* 

The patches teddec were, in the mom-* 

ing, in a lather — quite foapy ! But I do hetf 
• fee 
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fee that it is now much worfe grown than the 
fwaths: the fodder, however, feems to be 
in a worfe ftate. 

Saturday 15. — At length, two fair days to- 
gether ! Opened the firflt and part of the fe- 
cond day's cutting ; laying the barley in 
fivath$\ with its cars to the fim and wind, 
acrofs the ridges; leaving intervals in the 
fiHTOwa (in fome of which, yefterday, water 
lodged !)»; carefully breaking every lump 

and wet lock^ and feparating thegrowed and 
wetteft parts from the reft;, laying them, 
by way of diftinftion, lengthway b«t;wcen the 
fwaths. Untied ihe bands ;— if growed laid 
them with the growed ; — if found upon the 
rows. About the twentieth part feparated ^ 
half of which may be fprouted* 

Opened about three acres in this manner, 
—in a fquare piece, away from, the hedges ; 
being anxious to fecure this part. 

In the afternoon, formed the rows into 
Kentifli cocks, reverfing the buts, which 
now became expofed to the fun and wind. 

At two o'clock the whole was in high order; 
in fuch a ftate, perhaps, as no barley has been 
in, this year; except fome little that was 

harvefted 
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harvcftcd before the rains fet ia : the fodder 
fwect and bright, and the clover and raygrafs 
ftill green, though thoroughly dry ! and the 
corn as good a colour (if my eyes and re- 
coUeftion do not fail me) as it was the day 
it was cut !• 

But the queftion was, how is it to be got 
off the ground, without tearing to piece* 
meal the land which now lies beautifully ? 

An expedient ftruck me.-^— In the middle 
of the piece cocked, fet out a bottom three 
yards by four. — A. fledge load of the guilty 
thorns, and a fledge loid of nibbifli ftraw, 
made an excellent bed. On this laid the 

barley ;— four men fetching it in, with forks, 
or in their arms (preferving the wads en* 

r 

tire) fafter than a good hand could rick it,— 
until the ground was cleared forty, fifty, or 
fixty yards, every way round the rick. 
The corners and ends of the patch were then 
fetcht in with a fledge : two men and two 
horfes bringing it in, as fad as a man could 
pitch it upon the rick. 

Thus, three men and two horfes got it to- 
gether a^ faft, in this way, as two pitchers, 
two loaders (if the wads had been prefcrved 

whole 
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whole) two drivers between, one unloader, 
and one helper upon the rick — in all eight 
men, and nine or ten horfes — would have 
done to have carried it to the rickyard (juft a 
mile's diftance) ; befidespreferving the young 

feeds from deftruftion, and at the fame time 
placing the barley, in a much better fituation, 
than it would be in one large rick ; which, it 
might be a week, or it might be a month, 
before we could have finally topped up. Add 
to this the ftiormefs of the days, the uncer- 
tainty of the weather, and tlie fcarcity of 
hands* 

Had the SLEDdfe (admirable Implement !) 
been conftrufted for this purpofe, aloiie, it 
could not have aiiflverfed it better i-^drewthe 
load to within a few yards of the fide of the 
rick, pulled but the flanders next to the 
rick, overturned the Ikdge, and drove 
away for another load ! 

Carried, I apprehShd> Jt middling wiggon 
load at thrice. Aiiother fledge, another 
horfe, and another man, w^ould have kept 
two pltchert and two rickers fully cnjploy- 
ed. What an expeditious way of fecuring* 
a crop ! 

Vol. II. R Sunday 
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Sunday 16. — After a thick fog went offV 
the fun broke out very hot (64 or 5®) not 
a breath of wind : — ^the (heaves under the 
weftern hedge, as well as fome of thofc 
which had flood under the fatten one, grow* 
ing as in a malt houfe t 

Got four or five men to work, to pull off 
the bands as they flood (fetting a^ foot oa 
each fide of the ftirts), pulling open the heads 
of the (heaves, and ktting in as much air as-N 
poffible, fo as to keep the diibanded (heaves* 
lapon their buts. Alfa difbanded, in the. 
fame manner, the whole of the third cutting, 
(away from the hedges) which, were damp ii> 
the bandplaces,. though not in the leafi 
growed. Alfo drew up the bands of the 
remainder of the (heaves, leaving, them loofe 
round their heads (left the whole might be 
caught in a: fqualL)',^ pulHng open the band- 
places, ^ as to let the air into the throaty of 
the (heaves ; thereby forwarding them for 
carrying, without lefTening, in any great 
4'egFeej their fecurity. 

:M(md^ i7«hrA thick fog hung on 'till 

qne L 3Acbeii.a hot fyn broke out i^-opcned and 

fpread the difbanded (heaves ; — ^almoft dry 

* as thej^ ftood ! except fhe buts. The effe<a 

beyond 
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beyond expedation. Neverth^left, the fun 
dipping about three, and not a breath of 
wind, I did not think them in fufficient 
order for carrying ! 

How teazing I all abroad I What was to 
be done ? The barometer 3 1*" dry*— the wind 
creeping round towards the north, and ap- 
pearances in favour of fair weather.-~I think 
it is three to one we (hall have no rain before 
tomorrow night : therefore cocked the^ood 
(in even Kentifh cocks) and let the growed 
Under the hedges take its chance. 

Obfervations . The sheaf pieces are 
evidently drier than the swaths. Caught 

up one of them, and, grafping it hard with 
both hands near the top, fet it upon its buts, 
with the damp underfide to the fun ; ftriking 
it down, and then, loofing one hand, fpread 
its fkirts, as if it had been a bound fheaf : 
it ftood perfectly well ! (no wind.) 

Set up about half an acre of the worft of 
the fwaths, in this way; fuch as were ^ not 
already broken into Iheaf-pieces, gathered 
them with the hands, as if to lay into band ;— 
punching them down fmartly, fo as to open 
the woolly wet locks, formed pf clover and 

R a chickweed. 
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clikkweed, at the buts of the ftraw^ which 
are fo caked together, that, I apprehend, a 
week's fine weather v/ill not make them, fuf* 
ficiently in their prefent (late. ^ 

What a misfortune that thefe four or five 
acres were not fet up after the Cthe 1. In what 
a defirable ftate they would now have been; 
. -—at a diftance from hedges, and in the high- 
eft moft airy part of the field I Yet, notwitb- 
ftanding thofe advantages, they are, in fwath, 
not only much injured by growings but 
even the found corn is the colour of the 
foil it lies upon t 

Tuefday 1 8 .—A charming day ! Barometer 
4*^ h. — Hygrometer 5^ d. — ^Thermometer 
52^, Wind due north. 

Hand-turned two or three acres of the re- 
maining worft of the fv/aths ; — teazing 16 
pieces the cakes of chickweed and clover, 
' as wool or oakum is teazed { carefully open* 
ing every lump ; — a fome\yhat, though not 
exceedingly, tedious jbb. Bur,, without this 
or fome other expedient, thefe fivaths might 
have lain a month of fine weather, before 
t^jcy would have been free from wer, yellow^ 
half-rotten, ftinking woolly locks. 

Turned^ 



\ 
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Turned, and lightened up with the arms, 
the cocks made yefterday ; and, in the after- 
noon, topt up tile rick, — widi bright found 
good barley, — put together in charming 
ord^; — in much better order than any I 

have carried this year, or which it is highly 
probable has been carried this year ; except 
fome little which was got before the rainy 
weather fet in;— and this, notwithftanding 

vit has been cut near a month ; three weeks 
of which has been almoft inceffantly rainy 
weather. 
Stirred and lightened, with a fork, the 

fwaths of dilbandedy7;^J^'^^, under the hedges ; 

partially turning them in file : a ready and ' 

good job. 
In the evening, cocked them and got them 

(as before) in good order, as to drynefs, upon 

another bottom, three yards by four. 

Yefterday and this morning, raked the 
part carried on Saturday, and, as the rakings 
got dry, made them into cocks. 

In RAKING, left the rakings in rows,- and 
after difengaging the rake, put the points of 
the teeth partially under the rakefull, and fet . 
it on edge; by which means rakings, drawn 
together in dew, will dry as much in one Jjour, 

K 3 as 
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as they would in four and twenty left flat 
upon the ground. 

Wednesday 19, Barometer 5!^ heavy. — Hy- 
grometer 50 dry. Wind north : no dew ! The 
canopy, in the morning, grey : about nine, 
the ftin broke partially through,— with every 
appearance of an extraordinarily fine day; but 
he could not keep his advantage ;— the dap- 
pled grey-goofe fky returned, and con- 
tinued through the day : neverthelefs, and 
though but little wind, the barley dried 

rapidly. — Hand-turned and opened the re- 
mainder of the fwaths, and lightened thofe 
opened yefterday. 

Spread the sheaf pieces which were fet 
up without bands (and mod of which the 
fquall of Monday night had lain low). - The 
buts gfeen; but the tops in^ much better 
order than the fwaths : had rain fallen, and 
the wind been moderate, the advantage would 
have been very confiderable. 

Opened the three SHEAVEswhich were tied, 
and fet up from the fwaths when fopping wet, 
on Friday morning. . They are ftill damp 
under the bands ; but entirely out of danger : 

the heads dry, and the buts almoft dry. ■ 

This 
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This (bows that even green and weedy 
barley may, with fafety, be fet up in single 

SHEAVES, when dripping wet. 

But, in this cafe, the (heaves IhouW be 
m^idtfmall; fome which were mown the laft 
day, in the part Oieaved, but which were not 
fet up until the fwaths (there mown outward) 
had had fome rain upon them, and which 
were tied up in large (heaves while (lijl 
damp, opened out badly ; — (oft, and a littlcf 
grown. 

Perhaps, in fetting up wet fwaths, make 
fmall (lieaves ;■— rtie them lew at firft ; and, 
after they are a little dried and ftifFened, draw 
up the bands, and pull open the bandplaces j 
it being evident, from this year's pradice, 
that there is no danger but in the band- 
places ; and this feems to be. the eafieft way 
of curing them. If additional wet fall, ftill 
pull them higher, letting them hang loofe on 

the tops, as wreaths; or, if need require it,- 
ftiift them low again. 

Levelled the rick— laid on fome boughs— 
(by way.of diftinguiftiment) and got on the 

remainder of the (heaves opened yefterday/ 
all found and in high order * , ^ ^ 

R 4 Ke-levelle^ 
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Re»levelled the rick ; — laid on fome more 
thorns;— and topt it up with bands ^nd rak^ 
ings. 

Yefterday and today the furfacc having got 
fomcwhat firni, carried with a brpadwheelcd 
CART as well as the pledge. Two men, with 
the SLEDGE, brought in the barley nearly 
twice as faft as two did with the cart, and 
preferved the wads infinitely better.-r— Excels 
lent implement ! 

Thurfday 20. Strong hoar froll : — barometer 
£nking a little: — hygrometer up a good 
dfsal ; — wind Hill north: — a bright fii]e 
morning : neverthelefs, the fro(l, and its 
confequent dew^ kept the fwaths wet till near 
twelve o^clock ! when the fun became obr 
fcured by large clouds, with little of no wind ! 
What a talk to h^rveft in Odober ? 

Turned the fwaths, before noon ; but, aU 
thouglj they have been m.own near three 
weeks, and have had near one week of fire 
weather upon them, the buts, Aotwithftanding 
the extraoidinaiy pains they have had bc- 
fto\yed upon them, are ftill full of undermade 
clover, and unwlchered chickw^ed (a vik 
lyeed in a vyet harvefl), fome green, fome yel- 

JqW| 
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low, and all together cold and *^ thonc ;'^ 
though none of it wei. 

Another embarrafTing predicament ! Wha^ 
was to be done ? I had twelve men in the 
field — (coUeded with difficulty from all quar- 

ters) ; — ^half of whom I had worked out of 
employment : — the barometer getting light 
•—the hygrometer wavering— the canopy be- 
coming loaded with heavy clouds; — the men 
c^ger for the attack : for the barley was in 
the true Midland order, — in the very 
condition they have been ufed to. 
The word was given for carrying ;— and 

they fell to with a degree of eagernefs I had 
not before bad the pleafure of obferving, in 
this quarter of the kingdom : the only alle- 
viation I had for feeing barley carried, which 
I knew required a full fine day, more, to fit it 
for carrying. 

In about three hours they made another 
little rick of fix or feven loads; carrying, as 
before, firft with the arms and forks, and af- 
terwards with the fledge and cart, employing 
two rickers. 

What may be the refult I know not ; but 
I never before carried barley in fuch condi- 

tion.^rr-'Th? only circumftances that c^n fave 

• 
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It from damage are the fmallnefs of the rick^ 
the expofing of the buts on the outfide, and 
the airihefs of the fituation* 

Friday li. Barometer 4!^ h. — not a r^j of 
fun— nor a breath of wind — the hygronieter 
in the opeii air at par — and a little barley, 
with the rakings which were laft night left in 
the field, likewife at par : — not perceptibly 
drier, this evening, than they were laft \ Got 
them upon two waggons (by means of the 
fledge and cart), and, in the du(k, brought 

HARVEST-HOME ! ! ! * 

From all this- experience, accompanied by 
an unufually clofe attention, fomething, fure- 
ly, may be drawn, bordering, at leaft, upon 
GENERAL RULES. The foUowing are wha,t 
Occur to me. 

If 

* OBoher 3 1 . The weather continued gloomy and 
clofe until Tuefday 25,— a fine bright day, and the only 
harveft day we have had : on Tuefday night fnow and 
tee a eonfiderable tluckneis— on Wednefday a heavy 
fiM>weF of fnow-*at midnight two or three inches of ^ 
fnow— Thurfday and ever fmce, cold, bleak, pinching 
weather I 

The firft ricklet fettled but did not heat— the fecond 
neither heated nor fettled— the laft did both, but neither 
yy excefs \ and I am in hppes it wUl turn o^t better 
barley than I at firft expeded. 
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If the days be long and the weathef fettled^ 
maw barley into sw AtH, and harveft it agree- 
ably to the praftice of the country it grows in* 

If either the days be fhort or the weather 
tinfettled, fet it up in single sheaves. 

But (more efpecially in this cafe) if th^ 
hedges be high and the fituation flat, firft cut 
down the hedges, and then cutt the barley* 

If through late fowing, or an untowardnefs 
offeafon, barley do not ripen before the 
middle of September, let it ftand until fome 
fmart* frosts have performed that, which 
the fun in September is unable to accomplifh : 
and add to this, the feafoij is frequently more 
fettled, in the beginning of O&obcr, than 
about the equinox* 

If fwaths, mown during an appearance of 
fine weather, be neverthelefs caught in rain, 
fet them up in sheaf pieces, ^he firft fair 
opportunity ; and, as foon as the tops are a 
little dried, and Icifure will permit, put bands 
round them ; or, if fettled fair weather return, 
return them again into fwaths, as foon as the 
ground is perfedly dry. 

With-refpeft to the treatment of single 
sheaves,:— if the barjey be green, grafly, or 

weedy. 
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weedy,, they fliould have at lead a fortnight 
p{ FIELDROOM ;— obferving that when one 
fide is fufficiently weathered, to turn the op-, 
polite towards the fun* . . 

If, when they are fufficiently weathered, 
the bandplaces be thoroughly cured and fuf- 
ficiently dry, — throw them dovfn : to air thc^ 
buts, and carry without further trqutjlc. 

If the buts be clean, and forwarder than-the 
bandplaces, bind in the common banding 
place, and either 9pen the heads as they lie 
upon the ground, or fet them up Ja (hoclci 
until thoroughly cured. 
, If the (heaves be fufficienily weathered, but 
damp both in the buts and bandplaces, and a 
fair opportunity is wanted to be embraced, 
open them in the morning, and carry in the 
afternoon ; but, if one day be not fufficient 
to get them into order, difband them one day 
and fpread tbem open the iiext ; or, if the 
weather be fufpicious, pull up the bands, r^nd 
open the bandplaces, and let them remain 
one or more day§, until one fine day will fit 
them for the rick. 

If the foil get rotten, the days be (hort, and 
hands fcarce, or the weather be fuch that thq 

bafiey 
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barley cannot be got into fufEcicnt order,—- 
make small ricks in the field ; and em- 
brace a clear frofty day, in winter, for getting 
them into the barn. 
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October 31. A neighbouring farmer re- 
lates feveral inftances ftrongly corroborating 
the idea that Breedonlime encourages twitch 
(he is clearly of opinion that it heeds it). 

A relation of his, on the banks of the Trent, 
bought a boat load of this lime, and fet it on 
for wheat, the fame thicknefs he had ufually 
fet on Tickenall : namely, two loads an acre. 
The confequence was, his wheat crop was 
fpoilt ! the land a bed of twitch ! And a per- 
fon in this neighbourhood, he fays, fpoilt his^ 
wheat crop, by the fa,me means. He himfelf, 
too, can fee, in a cold fpringy grafs ground, 
every place where the cart ftopt, in fpreading 
Brcedon lime upon this piece, fome years 
ago ! adding, that he will never fet another 
heap of this lime in the area of a clofe : for^ 
wherever he has made his heaps, the foil 
produces, thenceforward, a bed of twitch *. 

On 

♦ Bxit even this is not the cafe in No. 1. See 
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iO^. On the contrary, he has repeatedly ob* 

LiMs. ferved, that wherever a '* niefc** of Ticken- 

AtL or Walsal lime has lain, there the 
place, on being laid down to grafs, be^ 
comes covered with a mat of ** honey fuckle 
clover/* 
Thefe are curious fafts : for fuch I appre* 

hend them to be ; not only from the manner 
in which they Were related ; but from corro- 
borating evidences : indeed, to jpart; of the 
affertion, I can myfelF give teftimony. I 
have feen a hillftead of Breedon lime as 
thi<:kly fet with couchgrafs, as a brufli is with 
hair : much thicker than I have ever feen it 
in any other fituation* 

Intereftiog, however, as thefe circumftances 
appear to be, in the aature of manures^ and 
the vegetable ^onomy, I fee no uieful in» 
ference that can be drawn from diem ; except 
tjbat Breedon lime is unfit to be fet on land 
foul with couchgrafs } but that, for the lands 
of this country, properly cleaned, it appears tp 
be a proper and a powerful manure. 
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KovEMtEH I. (See mim. 79.) It feeim 
to be uoiverfaily agreed* tfaiu fo general a loTs 
of horfes, by die staggers, was never before 
(bflaiiied, in this country* 

The ** Walfal niedicine/^ by which many 
kave b^en thought to be cured^ has at length 
Hiifcarried. But that of a farmer, near Sta,f- 
£ord, has not yet faikd : it is even faid to 
have fucceeded after the fit has been come 
on^ Mr* Lee of Coton Park, who has ufed 
it, and, he believes, with fuccefs, fay« it coa- 
laias AS5AFOETIPA. A carrier, after having 
loft twenty or thirty' horfes, has faved (or be- 
lieves that he has faved) forty or fifty by the 
^^ Stafford medicine/' But fee mih. ii6« 
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NcTVEB^BEK 2* Gonvcrfing with Mr. — — 
about his (harhogs (fee min. i^.), I aiked him 
by what means he brought fuch young ftieep 
to fo high a ftateoffatnrfs (about eighteen or 
nineteen months old— thick faft fat !). He 
anfwered- in his way, *^ t don't know ; they 

were 
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I05t were lambed fat, and have been fat ever 

SHEEP. fince :" adding, that they have been kept as 
' well as he could keep them. And it feems to 
be generally underftood, here, that it is not 
a difBcult matter to keep young (heep up ; 
but very difficult, if once let down, to get 
them fat again, until they have acquired 

fome age. 

It is alfo underftood, that young fheep 
weigh well for their fize ; and that fuch ^s 
have never had a check, prove well on the 
infidc I 

Nothing weighs fo heavy, for its fize, as a 
running calf (fee Norf. Econ.) : and it was 
obferved, that (harhogs weigh in a fimilar 
manner. They muft be, to thofe who arc 
in a good breed, have plenty of grafs, and a 
fufficiency of winter keep, a moft profitable 
fpecies of ftock. 
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' UNDER. November 6* Tellerday,fini(liedmyfiiil 

DRAiNiNO. cffay in underdraining; here, provin-^ 

cially, *^ soughing.'* 

The principal part of this farm lies on 2 
cool moift fubfoil. Some parts of it are evi- 
dently 
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dently ^^ wallfpringy/' and will probably pay ic6* 

for foughing. under^^ 

Laft year, I had too much to engage my draining, 

attention, aboveground, to think of feeking 
Employment under it* But having, now, 
pretty well fubdued the weeds, and brought 
the furface waters under fiibje&ion, I have 
thought this autumn the proper time to at- 
tack the waters' beneath the furface. 

The worft piece on the farm, with refpeft 

to the PEFECTIVENESS of SUBSOIL, is No. p* 

The lower fide of No. 7. is cold and rufhy ; 
producing many of the aquatic tribe of 
plants : there are alfo a few ^^ gouty places*' 
in the meadows : all of which will, probably^ 
pay highly for foughing* But the reft of the • 
farm (fome fmall patches perhaps excepted), 
lies tolerably found and dry ; and it may be 
a mpot point whether it would, or would 
not, repay the expences of underdraining. 

The parts afFefted in No* 9. have been very 
obvious. The wheat ftubble upon them was 
a mat of couch : evidently worfe than the 
founder parts (fee min. 18.)' At the fitting 
in of the dry weather, the fallow being then 
got to pieces, the fpringy parts.were not lefs 
obvious : remaining black and moift, after 

Voi:iI. S ^ ' ; the 
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lo6i <he reft of the piece had become 'drf and 

tTNDER- dufty; the moift parts having the appear- 

PRA iNiNiJ. ince of the (hadows of clouds on the furface *. 

They were likewife eyident in the barle^i^ 
crop *s b<^th at the time of coming up, and 
on the ripening of the crop. 

Thus, I gained a. ftrong general idea of 
their (ituation ; but, being otherways bufily 
engaged, I did not identify them particularly, 
^s 1 might and ought to have done,, by ftakes 
or any other permanent marks. 

OSfober 20.— Old Samuel of^ Fazjeley 
(fee vol. i. p. 189.) began the operation. 

Having fbown him, in a general way, the 
parts affefted, and given him the ditch of 
plantation A^. (funk in feme meafure for the 
purpofe) for his main drain, I left him to 
trace his own lines. 

His only guide was the ^^ willowecd'*-- 
(polygonum penjylvanicum — the pale perficaria) 
and his only level the eye : he never made 
ufe of any other I 

Beginning on the upperfiidfe of the piece, 
be f<^ out his firft' " gutter,^* or trench, fifty- 
five 

* And, wjut, is cttraprdinary, thcfc watery paru 
flunk like a poof recently dried up i having the ej^ 
muA flavour ! 
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jflye yards long, and fifteen inches wide; io6. 

giving it fucii a defcent as the eye could not under. 
well be deceived in- DRAiNiWGf. 

This^ trench he funk/^ fijx diggings*'— of 
about five inches each i iliaking it thirty 
inches deep ; and contracting it to four inches 
and a half at the bottom : in this inftance* 
•^^ hitting the fprings" — lancing the veins 

OP SUBTERRANEOUS WATER -^with great 

judgemehti 

■ • 

In filling in this trench, with ftones (pebbles 
picked oflf plowed grounds — provincially 
^ ** bowlders*'), he began, at the Upper end, 
With a cdurfe about five Or fix inches thick ; 
in order that the water, which kept trickling 
along the bottom, might not be flopped and 
Fouled, ** beginning at the top bringing down 
clean water ^" and, having reached the lower 
end, returned with another couirfe ; making 
the two . about eighteen inches deep ; each 
foot in length taking about a cubical foot of 
ftonesw 

The mouth he formed with four bricks^ 
iaid in clay, and backed by the largeft of the 
pebbled ; leaving a pipe, four atid a half inches 

Ixjiiare. 

S ;i th* 
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106. The fitrface of the.ftpnes being levelled, 

UNDER- they were covered with whole fpits or clods 

DRAINING. ^f ^he ftiffeft of the clay, or ftrong clayey 

loam, which rofe out of the trench ; chop- 
ping and treading them dbwn, clofe and 
tight, upon the ftones ; next, filling up the 
trench, level, Ivith loofe mold ; and, on this, 
placing the firft fpits, or turf of young graffes ; 
finally fpreading the remaining mold thin 
over the adjoining furface. 

The coft of thefe fiftyfive yards ftands thus : 

Opening the trench— three days at' 

18^. — — 46 

Filling in about — 23 

Four loads of pebbles — - 40 

Carriage of thefe — 60 



Togetlier — — . 16 9 

or near fourpence a yard. 

OSlober 25. Began a fecond trench, thirty 
yards below the firft. 

Obfervations, The proper diftance between 

the cuts depends upon the nature of the 

fubfoil. In this country, it is found that 

drabs will draw off the fuperfluous water of 

fome ground, at twenjy yards diftance from 

each. 
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each Other,' of others, at not more thaatea io6. 

yards ; fifteen or fixteen yards being efteemed undee- 
a mean diftance* Therefore, this drain was draining. 
fet out at thirty yards from the former, not 
more to reach a well known part affe(3:ed> 
than in order that, if thefe two fhould not • 
be found fufficiently effedive, another may, 
hereafter, be run up between them. 

In fetting out this trench, the workman ex- 
tended it a landfwidth farther than the other; 
and, from a knowledge of the ground, as 
well as from the fuperficial appearance of the 
next land — the foil and the herbage appear- 
ing comparatively weak and fpiritlefs — I ex- 
tended it another landfwidth, ftill farther : 
In all feventyfeven yards. 

This rrench required to be funk deeper > 
than the firft " (the veins lying deeper) ; 
namely, ** feven diggings ;'* making it three 
feetdeep, andeighteeh incheswide at thetop. 

The fubfoil at the lower end of this cut 
proved to be a middle loam, withoiit much 
intermixture of fand (among which chie;fly 
the water lodges) ; neverthelefs, even there, 
fome water appeared. That of the laft bnd, 
but one, a ftiff retentive clay, withwt any 

S 3 wat^r. i 
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106. water. But that of the laft land proved a, 

UNDER. mere grout, A very qukKfand^ With an 

piiAiNiN<?. iibtfndance of -w^r ! 

Obfervatlons. How much ^rcumfpe<9:ion 
is requifite in this operation ! And how re^ 
quifite it is, when an opportunity oiffers, to 
identify the difeafed parts, by ftakes, qr o^her 
permanent marks, 

In filling this trench, the rotten fandy 
part was bottonied with wood (oa,k faggots) 
to prevent the grout from boiling up among 
the Hones, and thereby choakin^ the fough. 
Upon this brufti wood, ftones were laid, as 
.before^ eighteen inches dqep, and, upon 
thefe, wheat ftraw^ about an -inch thick: 
.thejce not arifing, from this trench,, ftiff <;lay 
enough tq cover with ; and to cover with 
.loofer Iqam, is dangerous; as^it is liable 
tp.Jbe wg.(bcd down among the ftories, by 
heavy rains ; by this means cl^oaking the 

Tli^is di^aia qo% on the foregoing ^alciil^- 
tioja, f;i^ Ij^pence a yard, ^ 

. it is- 6bfervablc, that, in the caffe undd^ 
7ioti<*7*ihe^ftone« ^^tt upon the .prcmifels 
* ' ' (haying 
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^fhaving baen formerly picked off the land), ,ta6* 

and the carriaffc was done at a leifure time. under- 

° JDRAININC. 

It is likewife obfervable, that, where 
it fo happens (as it may frequently) that 
ftones ate picked oflT the J^ncJ to be drained, 
the coftof ^hcm inay be faid to be nothing ; 
as die carriage, ' which otherwife would have 
been requifite, is 4effened by their being 
ttfedon the laftd. Inthis cafe, therefore, 
the hand labour is the whole e^^pence: 
which, in the firft inftance, was threehalf- 
pcnce, in the Utter twopence halfpenny, 
a yard. ' ' . 

Hente, in a country, where it is expe- 
dient to pick ftones off the land, it becomes 
neceffary to commoh pruddnce, to drain (if 
draining be required) where' ftones are al- 
ready picked, or to pick them (if expedient) 
where draining is required. 

November i. Began to " fbu^h,? ifithe 
meadows, fome ^' g^^ty places**— itiarlced 
,by a rough tjAwd furface, covered, with - 
ruCbes, other ,aqja^|:iC5i .md cparft. ^^ fo\;r" 
graffes. : ^ 

In this cafe, the parts affeded being obvi-^ 

cus, /the workman was left to perform his 

■ S 4 , operation 
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106. . operation iti his own wayj which was that 
'UNDER- . of direftinghis/'guttcr" tothcAf/z^/^of 
BRAINING. ^^ difeafed patt ; .keeping, however, fome- 

what below thtjuarght. •. 

ObferiHitions. I am of opinion, however, 
that if the trenches had been kept ftill 
lower, the drains would have: been more 
effeftual; at leaft more certainly fo. The 
matter of a tumour on fhe furface of the 
earth,, is, like that of a tumoyr in the animal 
body, lodged near- the center. The margins 
are mere cfFedts, and may fpread much wider 
than the caufe, which may lie in a fmall 
compafs ; and after having attended clofely 
, . to this inftance of practice, it ftrikes me, 
forcibly, that all ua^erdrains fhould be run 
up direftly into the . center of the p^rt 

afFedted** 

' This 

* 1 7 ^. A perfon of Wanrfckfliirc has lately made 
what u fpoken of as. a difcovvy in the art of under- 
draining ; by bringing the water to the furface^ or to 
the bottom of a foiigh. When Wiis does not* happen to be 
deep enough toTeach it» by neani of a boring todL 
On the fides of fteep liills, this expedient may 
• jbmetimes be ufefuj (as leffening in ibme cafes the 
expence of the trench), in relieving the land which lies 
tJfove it. But, i& ordinary fituations, its effe^ J con- 
ceive, cannp^ be great \ as, in the nature of fluids, it 
^ cannot 
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This experienced and intelligent work* Ac6f 

man relates fome remarkable cajis in under* und^r. 
draining : two or tliree of which may be 
worth preferving,- 

He cautioufly avoids, if poffiblc, coming 
within reach of the roots of a tree ; efpecially 
the willow and the poplar ; whofe roots he 
has known to choak up a fough, on the fide 
of a hill, fo effedually in a few years, that ^ 
the water has broke out at the furfece, in 
the manner of a fpring. 

In Worcefterihire, in cutting through a 
hanging bog, he broke in upon a deep ' 
quagmire, which he could riot fathom with 
a pole eight or ten feet long; the matter 
boiling up fo fall upon him that he was 
obliged to let the trench lie open, fome time, 
to fpeind itfelf; finally exhaufting it by 
fcoops. The flow of matter having entirely 
fubfided, he bedded the bottom with heath, 
trodden firmly down ; forming the drain, in 
this cafe, with iron-forge cinders ; which he 
confiders as the beft material of foughing. , 

He 

cannot ralfe the water one hairsbreadth higher than 
the bottpifi of the drain ; and^ of courfe, the land im* 
mediately on eitli^r fide of it^ would lie as dry with^ 
p^t^ as with> a hole in the bottom of the fough. 
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••o^* He mentJonsa cafe, in which he ^Vquar* 

*iDEit- -tered".* large piece of. ground, at ev^iy 

•]MiiUNmo« fourteen feet : namely, cut it into panes or 

chequers, by parallel li.n^s fojurteen fejet 

apaift ! But having funk *^ weUs'' in the 

.centers of fome of the. pan^^^, and finding 

. that .rCjVen ,tlus- was pot effedual, he r^ 

. frefli draips, diagonally^ acrpfsjfuchof tbqn 

,.as. he diought rjequired it, and by this 

-meaqs ^drained all his, wells ; an effeduj^, 

but coftly operation. ,. ^ ,. . . 

^ Xhc: kjca of the zvdls is a good OJ/ie :^ it is 

highly ;probable, however, diat, notwitji- 

ilanding-drains, recently piade, may 4iot kj 

.^ every part dry, immediately ; yetj in procefs 

.of time, their draught may be extende^. 

And. this principle.. Jiolds good generally. 

,For^ although jjecqpt 4rains may ^npt; t^kc 

ifnme.diaf A effeA ; yet, ;by ,^5:ontin}j^cepf 

.draiight, the VEiNiS^ .or patuf^l . chjtnnels, 

. which conduft the water ,to the drains^ may, 

. in the nature of fluids afting on loofe ip^t* 

fcr,. not pfily ;be €fiUf'£f4^ l^ji exfef^ejl, . 

' » G^i?5ERALQBSERVATioNs. Undcrd raining 

is not that formidable bufmefs Ihave hitherto 

. ^e|){id^red it. One old man has, in fourteea 

days, 
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dayis, for which I have paid him a guinea, Jo6* 

done away (I .hope) the principal defeds of unper- 

fubfoil of thfe farm. Even fuppofing the PRAmmo. 

ftones to haye been purchafed, «nd the cai?- 

riage of them hrred, the whole eitpence 

would noy haye amounted to more than five 

pounds* 

• in this way, I am dearly of opinion, 
jeveiy cftate flioidd :bc droned : beginning 
ATith the parts moft«(ffed:ed j |io matter how 
thfcy are fcattered. ' . 

Two n^ain ad vaht^iges are had dirough th^ 
^node of procedure. The greateft nujfances 
a^e done away 4h?e t^oA immediately 5 ai4 
'ao ^labouris loft* . 

, Whereas, by the pfual method of cutting 
oHc: field to piefej^n^al, while i^hers, egxia% 
affic(ffced, .ceoiam without any reliief, many 
difiulvantagesDarife, The ei^peacegaierally 
becomes eqOTmous ; inaxiy unneeeff^ry cutjs 
toeing made. 5tond5 are to be vdrawn, from 
eyjcxy diftant .part, to ithis oaeijppt; which 
is, in confequence, cut up and injured by 
t.ha|: labpiir >yhich ^no^her is injured fqr want 
pf. 

When the great and evident infirmities are 
fcmoy^jl, i\\Q{p whicl^ ^re fmaller become 

morcr 
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jo6* more perceptible ; while,^ probably, many 

imDEit- parts which, at firft fight, required, even in 

the eye of ajnafter.in the ai;t, ta have labour 
and materials, befto\yed upoi> them, will, by 
• the RADICAL cAu^E of diforder; being re- 
moved, be found, in a fhort time, to be cured 
without farther expence. ^ 

Tlie one js proceeding with certainty, 
the other whh. a degree of risk, and, erf 
courfe, with a degree of indecifion and cm- 
barraffment, in the execution : befide the 
lofs of iTxondy, by doing that which was not 
.ncceffary ; ^i^lthe lofs ofitii^e, bj delaying 
,the moft efljb«ial;part-of Ahe improvement. 

Upon the whole we may venture to fay, 
that tTNDERDRAiNiNG, propcrly Cf)ndu6ted, 
and mfituadon^ where the fubfoil is partially 
too retentive, ranksamongthefirft of rural im- 
provements? : it being a faft ioccHitrovertible, 
that, in the pTOduftiv^mefs of lands, more de- 
pends on the nature of the sxjbsoil, than on 
the intrinfic cjuality of the surface molxi. 
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November 8. Sutton fair. About 
fix hundred ^nd fifty cattle, and three thou- 
fand ftieep. The " beace" chiefly half fat : 
five hundred of them, at leaft, barely fit for 
turneps : yet moft of them fold, as " fat." 

This is the laft autumn fair, of any magni- 
tude, in the country. 

In attending the fairs of this diftrid, during 
the two laft years, I Ilave obferved a fpirit of 
JOBBING, or buying and felling unneceflarily, 
among the farmers of this diftridt, which I 
have not feen in any other, and which has, 
more than once, become a fubjeft of re- 
flection. 

If a Midland farmer go to a fair, he i$ 

afliamed to return without having done fomc 

** bufinefs :*' he muft either buy or fell, or 

he lofes hisxredit as a marketman. Hence," 

probably, the quantity of bufinefs done at the 

Midland fairs, compared with thofe of other 

diftrifts ; where one third, or perhaps half, the 

ftock is frequently driven out unfold : while,: 

here^ the whole fair may be faid to bor.-ge-; 

nerally transferred.. ... . , . . : : ^ 

There 
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lOJT. There are cafes in which a transfer oi^ 

jcmBiNG. STOCK {xovci farmer to farmer \% tX\^^\^ \ as 

from breeder to gra%ier or dairyman. But thtf 
fpirit of dealing, by way of doing bufinefs, 
and a fpirit of speculation, or gamblings 
are one and the fame thing. A good judge, 
like a good player, will profit by it : but 
thofe who have lefs judgement muft, on a 
certainty, be lofers. 

This evil fpirit, however, though preva* 
lent among Midland farmers, does not poffels 
the whole. The man who has, perhaps, 
made more money, by farming, than any 
other man in this neighbourhood, purfued 
a very different plan of management. Ho 
reared his own cows, dairied them, and, per- 
haps, fatted them himfclf. His fhcep the 
fame: his chief dealings, inlivcfljock, being 
with the butcher^ 

A mere grazier muft frequent fairs. Bufc 
a GENSRAL FAliMER, who has CTops and 
rearing ftock to look after, can feldcun leave 
home without lofs. 

BeCde this general pafiion for jobbing^ 
afnong Midland fiirmtrsy there are mihy o^ 
tliem who make a diflind branch ^f buiinefk 
of it. Not as PROVERS, who drive fomdif* 

tria . 
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trii^t to diftrift, but merely as deaCerb,^ ipyi 

within the diftrift ; purchafing of one farmer^ joBtsma. 
and felling tt) another. 

This is not only, a ufelefs^ but a pernicious^ 
clafs of Inen : encreafing the price of ftock at 
all times; and, in times offcarcity, monopo* 
lizing that which ought to circulate among 
farmers in general ; thereby encreafing the 
apparent fcarcity, and ofcourfe the price. 

During the late rifing markets (in 1785 
and 1786) fheep, which were on fale, were 
almoft wholly in the hands of jobbers 2 many 
of whom got much money by their dealings^. 

But whatever they got, was of courfe loft, 

' • ' 

either hy the breeder or the grazier ^ or was a 
tax on the confumer. 

The breeder ftands the beft chance of pro- 
fiting by this clafs o/men ; inafmuch as- they: 
cncreafe the number of buyers : fo that t\\t gra-. 
ziers, or the confumers, lofe, in a. twofold' 
way, by their interference. 

Them oft natural mode, the fimpleft fhorteft 
way (prafticable) of fupplying the commu-^ 
nity, with what is termed animal food, is that 
of one man rearing and fatting his own ftpck., 
for the .butcher. The next, that of on^: man 
reaDng> another fatting, and ^' third ^a^dgh-r-. 

tering;. 
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tering. In fome few cafes, an intermediate 
grower of ftock may be ufeful ; but this fo\irth 
man may generally be confidered as iinne-' 
ceflary ; and a farther intrufion (unlefswhen 
a transfer from diftrid to diftrid is requifite) 
might be confidered as an adt of foreJ[lalIing, 
and thofe who praftife it, as a fpecies of ver- 
min, preying on the profit of the grazier, 
or on the income of the confumer. 
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NoviEMBEft 14. This autumn, I have ob- 
ferved two inftances of fpreading lime upon 
the WHOLE FURkows of leys or ftubbles, 

once plowed for wheat; harrowing in the 
lime and the wheat together. 

This praftice, it feems, is not uncommon, 
in this country; but is not generally ap- 
pr6vcd. 

If, however, the foil be mellow and dry 
enough, to mix intimately with the lime, I 
do .not feo why it fhould not be fuperior ma- 
nagement. The lime, in this cafe, becomes 
moft effeftually expofed to the air and moif- 
ture, and is lodged near the furface, to be 
i^afhed down into the foil, by rains : heiicc, 
its cffeft muft be moft immediate, this way. 

However^ 
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However, in the inftances here noticed, 
the foil lay in nxoift, glofly, whole plits : a 
ftate by no means adapted to the deception of 
lime ; which, in this cafe, ftuck to the plits, 

Neverthelefs, duly timed, lime, as a top- 
dressing for WHEAT, may in fome cafes be 
highly eligible. 
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NovEMBtR tj, Laft night, there was a 
heavy fall of rain. One of the turf drains 

of the Thorpe eftate (fee voL i, p, ipa.)^ 
which empties itfelf into the boundary ditch 
of this farm, runs a full and clear fti'eam, 
large enough to fill an inch bore •, and with 
fuch a current as to have raifed a pile of 
froth in the ditch ! 
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NovEjitBER 45. An intelligent m^ii, ^ftd 
one of the largeft graziers in the Midland 
Counties, thinks the prefent scarcity of 

Vol. 11. T ftock 
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STOCK is principally o^ying to dairymen turn- 
ing graziers *. 

Cows, he fays, might, fome years ago, 
have been picked up plentifully, in the 
neighbourhood : now, not one to be bought^ 

Inclosing common PASTi;RES,he thinks, 
has been another caufe o£ the prcfcnt fcarcity 
of young and lean cattle. While there wera 
common paftures to rear young flock in, the 
farmers found it profitable to dairy : not fo 
much for the cheefc, as for the young fiock 
which rofe from it : but, fince the common 
paflures have been converted into feeding 
pieces, they have found grazing anfwer better 
than cheefemaking ; more efpccially if they 
happen not to have a " dairily** wife or 
houfekeeper* 
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1786. January 29. Laft fpring, by way 
of experiment, on the turnep fallow of No* 5. 

(fee 

* Another man converfant in the fubjed^, and one of 
the largeil dairymen in the difbid^ is of the fame opi- 
nion : giving for reafon, that grazing is the eafiermore 
i^e^mploymc^t -: and adding, that the nocthcoiintrjr 
breeders, who formerly fent numbers of barren caw$ 
iiito this didrid, now graze Scotch cattle> foi: the Mao« 
chefler and Liverpool markets. 
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(fee MIK. 87.) drcffed two lands with aqjta- 
tic MAMiTRB (raifed feme two or thrfee yeara 
ago out of a fifti pool, and turned up, about 
twelve months ago, into a heap to digeft), 
the reft of the piece being manured with yard 
dung; the quantity of each about eight loada 
an acre. 

The two lands, dreffed with the aqujttic 
manure, are obvioufly the better crop of tur- 
neps. ^ The plants are not more numerous ; 
but they are larger and cleanef-ikinned; and, 
what is very ftriking, while the crop of the 
piece in general is full of catlock and chick^ 
weed (which have rifen fince the hoing), the 
two lands are, in a manner, entirely free from 
thefe weeds ! 

What mines of fimilar manure lie unnoticed 
upon half the eftates in the kingdom* 
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FEBftuARir i^. Every fArMerV ought 
to have a lobby, and a ci^oft, appending 
to ' it ; ferving ^s a double fence ; thereby 
preventing ftock from running over, poach- 
ing and injuring the farm: the latter for 
calves, a faddle horfe, and invalids. 

T z I found 
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I found the conveniency of a lobby in 
Surrey ; and the want of one in Norfolk, and 
in this place ; where I can forefee the ufe of 
that which I am now forming, with a skreen 
OF PLANTING ;— embofoming the entire 
farmery, in fuch a manner as to fhelter it, ef- 
fedually, from the north and eaft winds. 
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February 25, It was the general opi- 
nion, in market converfation, that the pfefent 
paroxyfm of froft will be ferviceable to the 
wheat crops ; in checking thofe which were 
getting too forward. 

This fubjeft naturally led on to the means 
ofcHECKiNC FORWARD WHEAT, artificially, 
at this (eafon of the yeir. 

Eating wheat with Jheep was unanimoufly 

condemned. Mr. /wears he will never 

eat another piece of wheat with fheep ; hav- 
ing experienced its evil cfFed more than once. 
But once, moft particularly, he eat down a 
" ftrange rank piece of wheat :'* the Gcnfe* 
quence was, the ftraw was tveak, ai>d the ears 
fo fmall,— fuch ** humble-bee ears—" it did 
not yield above ^^ a peck a threave V* 

It 
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It was likewife unanimoufly agreed, that 
wheat is very bad feed ioxjheep : they being 
more liable to die fuddenly on that, than on 
ajiy other keep. Mr. More fays bleeding 
them is a pretty certain preventive. 

Harrowing wheat in the spring was 
alfo difcufled. Several inftances, highly ad- 
vantageous, were mentioned. It was agreed, 
however, that it fliould be done when the foil 
is dry enough to part freely from the tines of 
the harrows. 
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March 3. How uncertain, and how dif- 
ficult to forefee, are the prices of farmers' 
produce* 

At harveft, it was thought that barley 
would be at an *^ unknown price." Indeed, 
forty (hillings to two guineas a quarter was 
then given, and fifty (hillings talked of. 
Whereas, now, it is below thirty, for malt- 
fter's barley ! and even a guinea is now men- 
tioned ! 

T 3 Fat 
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PRICES 

of 

PRODUCE. 



Fat cattle, too, it was expefted, and with 
good reafon, would at Chriftmas, or foon 
after, have been fold for any money. But the 
fadt turns out, that, notwithftanding the fc^r- 
city of keep, they are ftill as cheap as they 
were feveral n^onths ago. 
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March 3. Four or five days ago, a fall 
of fnow took .place, with a fmart frofty wind, 
which dill continues, and to which the tur- 
KEPS, qn the ridges of the lands, lie expofed; 
fome of them evidently taking hurt; the 
rind of the roots changing to a livid or 
blackifh colour. 

On examination, I find, thofe which arc 
injured by the weather, aredefedive in their 
TAP ROOTS ; fome of which have evidently 
been decayed previous to the froft, and others 
arc now frozen;, the fap in them being con^* 
gealed into granules of ice ; the tap being 
thereby rendered brittle and eafily broken off: 
while ihofe which ar^ yet healthy, rife with 
their tap? on ; the fap of which remains in a 
liquid Hate ; though the moifture in the foil 

which ft^rf QUAds them i§ in ^ ft^te of ice ! 
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I am therefore going over the piece, with 
fledges ; coUefting the difcoloured roots 
only ; which the cattle feem now to eat as 
freely as they do thofe which are yet perfeft : 
but, whenever the froft may break, it is more 

than probable, that thofe which now wear 
fymptpms of difeafe will be the firft to go to 
decay. 

'* TuRNEPiNG*' in frofty weather^ if proper* 
tools be ufed, is by no means fo ^* flavifli" an 
employment as theory may fuggeft. If men 
can ftand out of doors, ^* hackling" turneps 
(pulling them up witha two-tined hook) is as 
comfortable work as they can well be em- 
ployed on ; and if they be thrown into the 
cart with forks, the work becomes equally 
agreeable exercife, Vithout expofing the 
hands (as in the Norfolk praftice) to any 
extraordinary degree of cold. 

Finding that fmall turneps were liable to 
drop through between the tines of a common 
dung fork, I have had one made with five 
tines, in the fame form, but fomewhat larger, 
than the common dung fork, and it anfwers 
the purpofe perfectly. 

T 4 The 
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TURNEPS, 



The whple of No, 2. (fee min. 87.) is a 
fair CROP, even of a common year : for the 
laft turncp feafon, it is extraordinary. I have 
not fecn, this year, any other crop equal to it. 
Not\yithftanding the circumftances attending 
their firft ftage of growth, fome of the roots 
have fwelled to fix orfeven inches diameter. 

It is obfervable, that the part fown on the 

HARROWED furface, without replowing (fee 
page 189O has the largeft turneps. The 

land fown at the rate of three pounds of 
SEED an acre ( fee as above ) would be 
deemed a fair crop of turneps, in any couiv* 
try, in any year. 
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March 4. Horfcs ftill continue to die of 
the STAGGERS. Evcn the ^^ Stafford medi^ 
pine** (fee mik. 104.) now fails. Mr. 
of — r— has loft feven or eight ; ^nd Mr. 

of- nine of his be^fi " waggon horfes,*^ 

and a - nag'' for which he had refufed forty 
guineas. What a lofs to a farmer ! 

This diforder (differenced, from another' 
fj:e;:ie5, \>y ^he n^me of tnad Ji^^^ers) fecm^ 

W 
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to be « violent fever, attended with a delirium ; 
and Dr. James's powder is^at leaft, 2ipro^ 
babU means of relief *. 
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March 7. (See min. 102.) The firft 
rick was got in, and thralhed, in my abfence. 
By the information of the workmen, it opened 
out in good order : neither mouldy nor heat- 
ed ; nor even dufty : the fodder being fweet 
and bright. The grain, however; is not 
fo good a fample as I expefted it would have 
turned out ; being thin, and fomewhat fhri- 
velled ; though the colour is good. 

Another rick (the beft) fetched home to- 
day, is perfeftly fweet : the fodder, full of 
herbage, is as bright and as green as when it 
went into the rjck, and much of it was then 
as green ^s when it was cut (fee as above). 
And the grain, though It will, J perceive, 
be thin, in the fample, is, in colouf'y of a fu- 
perior equality ^ 

The circumftances attending the sale of 
BARLEY, this year, are fuch, perhaps, as no 
pia^ can f pm^mb^r to have happened. 

At 

^ foTZfrgbabk mean? of prevention, fee Glo, ii. 33, 
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At narveft, it was cxpcded that barley^ 
wl^ich wore any appearance of being well 
got, would have been fold at any price* But 
the fadt turns out, that the faireft famples are 
now hawked about, from market to market ! 
Indeed, excepting fome fmall parcels, which 
are now purchafed for feed, little has yet been 
fold. 

The maltfters, notwithftanding dieir ftocks 
are underftood to be low, buy, at prefent, 
liale or none. 

They may have two reafons for their con-^ 
duft. Finding the farmers, whofe pocket? 
have been lowered by a lofing year, eager to 
fell, they may be waiting for a fall in price. 
And the quality, even of the moft fighdy 
famples, cannot, it feems, be relied on. 

It is found, that even the little which was 
harvefted before the rains fet in, does not 
'* work kindly ;'* owing, as the opinion is, 
to its being '^ caught in the drought :** — ^to 
its maturation being checked, or left incom- 
plete, through a want of fufEcient moifture. 
That which came away in one crop, " and 
had fome wet upon it,*' is faid, by thofe who 
have hid experience of it, to work the 

beft* 

That 
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That which came up at different times, 
and was of courfe cut in different ftates of 
maturity, is found to work very badly : the 
different ripenings '* coming*' at different 
times. And as to the "hat" and the "fprit** 
—the mow- burnt and the fprouted — they 
are of courfe unmaltable. 

How much circumfpedion is required in 
the management of this crop ! Something 
depends on the nature of the foil, much on 
its preparation, much on the feafon of fow- 
ing, and much, indeed, on the method of 
harvcfting. Upon the whole, it may be 
deemed of corn crops the mod difficult to be 
cultivated with certainty. 
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March 9. The froft and fnow ftill con- 
tinue. Neverthelefs, the shed bullocks 
do very well upon tumeps *. 

The 

* Thefe were four oxbn which I had worked in har- 
nefs. But» being of the longhomed breed, and of 
this breed not the beft, they were urifit for the purpofe 
0f draft. 
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The weather being clear, I endeavour 
to get them in, during the funflxine of the 
forenoon, and to expofe them, in the mid* 
day and afternoon fun, under the fhed, 
which faces the fputh ; and, when the day 
(huts in, to cover them up with ftraw* The 
oxen thrive, and the turneps are eaten up 
clean. 

But fome Scotch bullocks, abroad in the 
FIELD, make great waftc ; and, though they 
look healthy, they do not improve. 

From the practice of this feafon, I am ftill 
more fully convinced, that cattle at turneps 
c^not renmin, with propriety, in the open 
FIELD, in very ee;^/, ox very fevere weather. 
(See NoRF. Econ. vol. i. p. 349.) In thefe 
feafons, a shed, or a sheltered fold, ap- 
pears to be requifite to common good mat'* 
jjagementt 
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March 14. Yefterday, took a ride tt 
Croxall to fee a celebrated cow, fatted to 
an eictraprdinary weight, by Mr. Princep^ 

whofc 
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whofe ftock has been mentioned in voL I. iip« 

p. 320. * CROXALL 

cow 
This cow is of Mr, P.*s own ftock ; a fupe- 

rior variety of the longhorned breed ; and is, 
perhaps, the fatteft and the heavieft long- 
homed cow that has yet been fatted. 

She is now coming fix years old ; and was 
milked until June laft ; until which time flic 
had purpofely been kept low, to induce her 
to ftahd to the bull; but without effed. 
She was a " roarer*' and a breaker of hedges ; 
always running to bull. But, fince (he has 
been fliut up to fat, ftie has been remarkably 
cadifli and quiet. 

With refpeft to food, flie has, no doubt, 
been indulged with every fpecies which a 
fuperior ikill in grazing could fuggeft. 

She has now been eight months at high 
keep ; and is to be killed tomorrow. ' 

She is, in tmth, a prodigy : fat, uporty 
beyond any thing I have ever feen. She 
was, itfeems ''cracked" or cloven along the 
chine ; but the ikin has fled from the ver- 
tebra ; which are entirely grown over, and 
buried 4 confiderable depth in fat ! except 

in 
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IJ9» in one place; where dbere is now ^ dUh^ 

eitoxALL large enough to hold a quart of liquor. 

Her twijl bulges oijt, a$ if fee had received 
a hurt, and the part were my much fwelled, 
fo as to be ready to break ! 

Her Jianky it feems, was very good, to 
the touch ; but will now fcarcely fill the 
hand : the fat is " gone;"-— is become fo 
large and ftretched fo tight, that the fingers 
cannot lay hold of it* 

HcrJiauUer and her kernel are good; but 
not remarkably fo. But her nache, her bip^ 
her riby and her cbfne are aftoniftiing. 

Htr forend long, but not remarkably fine* 
Her bofom broad : naturally, I apprehend, 
a wide thick well carcaffed cow ; for one of 
this breed* 

Her Jlejh mellow and her ione extremely 
fine. I grafped (with fome difficulty) her 
fore leg with my fingers : exaftly the fize of 
that of a Scotch bullock which does not 
weigh half her weight. 

Her dimenfions I did not get with any de- 
gree of accuracy- 
She is laid at feventeen fcore a quarter ; or 
near a hundred ftones, of fourteen pounds 

each. 

March 
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March 1 8. I did not fee this cow after (he 
was butchered ; but am told, by :an authority 
which cannot eafily be erroneous, that fhe 
cut fix inches of fat on the chine ; and weigh- 
ed as follows. One of her hind quarters 
eighteen fcore and fourteen pounds: the 
other eighteen fcore twelve ; and her fore 
quarters eighteen fcore and one pound each ; 
that is, eighteen fcore feven pounds round ; 
befide nine ftbne of tallow : the four quar- 
ters weighing nearly one hundred and five 
ftones ! 
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March 19. Laft week died George 
Barwell, whofe honesty, industry, 
and GooDSENSE, were fuch as rarely center 
in a farm labourer. 

By dint of manual labour, he reared, to 
men and women, five children, and died 
worth a hundred pounds ! a, fortune, which 
he of courfe accumulated in the wane of life : 
dying at the age of feventythree. 

In evidence of his ftrift honefty, — he 
owed only a fixpence, and he thought of it, 

in 
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ill his moments of recolfedion, until the 
hour he died; entreating his children to 
remember to pay it. And, as an evidence 
of his care and induflry (were any wanted), 
even in delirium,- he talked about his work. 

Proofs of his ftrong natural abilities oc- 
cur in thefe Minutes. He thought more 
juftly, and more clearly, than any unlettered 
tnan I have met with. 
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March i 9* Yefterday, sfold the Sc o t <Iv^ 
BtTLLocKs (fee MiN. 118.) and therein 
finiflied my pi^actice, in the MiDLAvri 

Coi/NtlES* 

Sold four for fortyfour pdunds ; the f e-» 
rnaming five for fifty pounds. 

• Thefe nine with a tenth (which, being 
*^ choaked^' with a turnep atnd improperly 
treated, was butchered fome weeks ago) cofl: 
in November 1785 (cattle then extremely 
dear) fiftyeight pounds- 

They might have been fold, at Tamwoith 
fair, the 26th July, for about feventy pounds* 

Or 
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Or at that of Fazelcy, 1 7th Oftober, for 121. 

jAout eightythree pounds. . grazing* 

' Thicy are ndw (or would have been, had 
they all been living) fold for one hundred 
and four pounds. 

They have, therefore, paid fortyfii pounds, 
forfixteen months keep : namelyi five months 
at ftraw; fix months at grafs ; and five 
months at turnepSi 

Had they been bought m at a mbderate 
price,— --as four guineas to four pounds ten 
fliiUings ahead,-**they would have paid well : 
even at the extravagant rate at- whieh they 
cime to hand, and notwithftanding the un- 
to wardnefs of laft fummer (fee min; 53. )# 
they have not done amifsi 

iSuppoling they had been fold in July, 
they would have paid only twelve pounds fcrf 
eight months keep : near three months at 
head grafs. 

Had they been fold in Oftober, ttey would 
have paid thirteen pounds, more, foa: three 
mgnths keep, ii good pafture, and head lat* 
termathi 

Now, thejr pay twefityon* pounds, for five 
months keep, at txirneps hay and ftraw. 

Yoh.lh V Theit 
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tit. Tirdr weiekly prpdUcc, Jh the different 

GRAZING. ftag.es, ftands thus. Allowing ninepence 

ahead aweek for theif five months winter 
lieep, they did not pay ninepeace c^ead 
aweek, for the firft three months graft ; two 

fbillings, for the fecond three months grafs ; 
and nearly the facoe for the five months at 
turneps* , 

Hence, to have ibid them in July (when 
moft graziers of this diftrifl: woul4 have fold 
t|jiem) would have been evidently b^d ma-, 
nagement ; as, for thieir J^ac^ they paid well 
f9r t^ir fecond three months graft; and^. 
had beef roie to fourpence a pound, at Chrifl:- , 
nma or foon after, which,, in Oftober, there 
was every reafon to believe it would^ they, 
would have paid ftill better for two or three 
, months at turneps* 

"However, to give the practice oS this' 
country fairplay, fuppofe thefe bullocks had 
been bought in at a moderate price ; as four 
guineas; they would have paid in' Jiliy 
(xx)nlidering the' feafon), highly indeed: 
namely; three {hillings and a penny ahead 
aweek. Even at four pounds ten {hillings, a* 
foU price under ordinary circumftanccs^ 
they would have paid near three (hillings. 

ThofV 
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Thcfeftatements feem to prove .two things : tit. 

the firft^ that Scotch bullocks (when they dRA^mc. 
tan be procured at a moderate rate) are a 
profitable fpecies of ftock, for winter and 
fpring grazing, in this country : the fecond^ 
that, in a country where underfat meat is 
faleablej arid where that and wdl fed beef 
bear the fame or nearly thei fanle price, it 
may frequently be good management to fell 
cattle while they are yctjie/hy, rather than 
kdep them on till th^y are///. 

* r w*» * » 

The bullodks, in point, were fevdral of 
them, in July, lower incohdrtio;i,tlian them^- 
jority of the Scotch cattle Which are fent into 
Norfolk, to be put to fattpg ; and would^ 
Scarcely in any' country, except this. Have 
been pufchafed at, any price, as beef* 

This, however, is not intended as an argu- 
.hrent againft tt^e eftablithed practice of this 
country^ (ituated as it is in the neighbourhood 
of manufddorie$, ^nd where *' meaty things 
are moftly the readieft {ale. 
* Upon the whole, and under ordinary cir-^ 
tumftances, the line of management of this 
fpecies of grazing ftock, here, appears to be 
this : purehafe in autumn; give them rough 
grafs and ftraw, with fome turneps in the^ 

U a fpring; 
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fpring; and freilien them up for market, 
with raygrafs or preferved pafture; felling 
them off as fad as they become faleable : thus 
partaking of the beft prices before jjrtfyi beef 
be ready. 
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Harborough, Aprijl 27. To gain a 

more accurate idea of the outline of the dif- 
trift, whofe area I have traverfed, during the 
laft two years, in almoft every direftiony I 
have, in leaving it, traced the banks of its 
furrounding rivers, — ^the Anker, the Tame, 
the Trent, and the Soar ; — ^by Tamworth, 
Elford, Walton, BurtoA, Repton, Milton, 
Stanton (lovely paflage of country !), King^s 
Newton, Donnington, Cavendifh Bridge, 
t)ifhley, Loughborough, Leiceflcr ; and 
from, thence acrofs Leicestershire; by 
'Bilfdon, Hallaton,' &c. to this place : a ride 
of eighty miles ; and, confidering its length, 
one of the richell in the iiland. 

Theprefent scarcity of cattle (in this 
diftrid at leaft) appears to me no longer a 

myftery. 
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myftery. Leicefterihire, not long aga. Was 
an open arable country ; including a propor- 
tion of cows and rearing cattle : now, a con- 
tinued (heet of greenfward* A diftrid: of. 
grazing grounds ! * 

The FAIR OP Market Harborottgh. A 
horfe fhow, clofing with a confiderable cattle 
fair. The general and loud complaint is a 
want of flock. 

Lean cattle have got up twenty (hillings 
ahead within thefe few days. 

The fupply of Irish cattle has been 
kept back by eafterly winds : excepting fome 
few that have been got over with difficulty ; 
and thefe in a ftarved ftatc : ** but juft able to 
walk !*' Many of them, it feems, are driven a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty miles to the 
coaft ; where, if the wind be contrary, they 
are detained, perhaps feveral days, with a 
very fcanty allowance of food : ^' none on the 
voyage ;" and but little, this feafon of fear* 
city (hay four or five pounds a ton), whcBT 
they reach the Englilh (hore* 

U 3 What 

* The graziers being fuppUed with tread from diftant 
diftrifti! 
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What a difgrace to this country ! I^ 
year, it was eftimated, I remember, that the 
number of cattle imported was thirty fix. thou- 
fand ! vyithout which the grazing grounds of 
this country could not have been nearly 
flocked, And, this year, the graziers, under 
an apprehenfion that the Irifli are about to lay 
yeftridion;5 on the exportation of their cattle, 
defpair of flocking their grounds { 

How difgraceful to this country, to be de* 
tendent on another, for a fupply of one of its 
principal necefTaries of life ; and to purchafe 
it at the annual expence of fon^c hundred 
thoufand pounds rendy money ! and this, too, 
while a yery confiderable fharc of its land^ 
Jic in a flate of wafte \ and while a confider^ 

able fhare of the food of men and cattle, 
which its cultivated foils at prefent produce, 
is waded on unprofitable animals. See vol. i, 
p. 470. Alfo York, Econ. v. i. p. 384, 
fnd MiN. of Agr. in Surrey, pigefl,p.44, 

?Rd no. 
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Statfold, May i, i'784. Finiilxed the "^ 

HEDGES 

NEW FENCE bctweenNcxz. and 3. 

The difch an equilateral triangle ; each 
fide or flope, as well as the width, being ex- 
aftly a quarter of a rod ; namely, four feet 
inch and halC 

The bank, on the fence fide,, fontijedQf the 
three firft fpits of mold ^ a bankht, as a guard 
to the outer brink of the ditch, of the fourth 
fpit, and the pointing ; the laft being raifed 
with a narrow-pointed draining tool. 

U 4 The 
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12^. The hedgewooiy hawthorn tranfplanted ; 

tivp with an oakling at ?vcry rod, laid in with 

^EDOX.^ the hawthorn plants. 

The method of planting. The firft fpit — the 
cultivated corn mold — a, good loam^ forms 
the bottqm or foundp^tron of the tyank ; ovcf 
which the fccond fpit, a brick earth, being 
fprcad evenly, the face 'was adjufted, and the 
top levelled ; ^n4 a lipe being ftretched, a 
foot from the angle of the mound *, a narrow 
trench was opened behind it ; by chopping 
the fpade down to the firft fpit, and drawing 
^ck thp loofp mo}d. }n thjs trei^h, x^e 
plants were fet, from four to fix inches apart, 
nearly upright, and their roots bedded ia 
the fincft of the mold, in the nurfery manner; 
planting them in the beft of the fubfoil, wpon 
the cultivated corn mold ; and cafting the 
third fpit behind the line of plants. 

The guard in front, a (harp ridge or banklet, 
formed on the opppficf brink of thf ditch, 

with 

• It is obferrablc, however, tha^ this width, though 
Javorable to the infiut plants, is too great where (heep 
are pailured on the, ditch fl^c^ the firft or fecond year 
^fter planting. Even Ipng wooled fheep, after they wenp 
ftom, leaped acrofs the ditch ; and, getting foothold 
on the i^tfbrm» injured fome of the plants. 
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with the fourth fpit and the pointing : behind, 
alow ftiffftake-and-edder hedge;, fet on the 
bank formed by die third fpit. The edders 
being well beaten dt>wn with a beetle, and the 
ftakes re-driven to within a hand's breadth of 
the edders, the &ce of the hedge was trimmed, 
fo as to prevent the fpray from dripping upon 
the plants. The hedge llrong enough to 
bear a man's weight : a ftile from eod to 
end. 

Laftly, the back of the bank was made up^ 
with a fufficient Hope to ftand firmly, and 
fown with raygrafs and white clover. 

The whole expeuce of the fixtyfeven ftatutc 
rods, including labour, plants, and mate- 
jrials, is 7/. 95. id. Not quite two (hillings 
and threepence a rpd ; pot ftvepence 4 yard^^ 
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May 20. This piorning, drolled into 
Warwickfhire. 

Mr. 

♦ Jan. 1790. Infituations where the fubfoil will 
siclmit of a ditch, and where ftakes aod edders are in 
plenty, I have not feen a more eligible method of 
l^ifing a live hedge, than th^t which in the above in^ 
(lance ^^ nradifedf 
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Mt-Lakikg^ of Hall Enu, whofc land- 
lord (lixiiqgat adiftaac^) hasjudicioully cur 
. truftcd KTmifitfe the caiie of his. woodlands, 
.obligingly ihewtd mc a t.ovng oak wood^ 
.of about' feven acres, isfhicbc he rccoUcfts to 
Jiavcifocn '^ planted'* with acorns* 

He was, at the time of planting, a child, 
- He is now near fevcnty. He thinks it is 
about fixtytliree^or four y^aCs ago. 

The inclofure was in grafs. A hok was 
opened by a kind of fcoop or gouge, run 
obliquely into the furface, fo as to raifif up a 
tongue of turf ; under which the acorn was 
placed* The fward was not broken, neither 
by th^ f|>adc the plow nor the hoe, Bor does 
he believe that any kind of nurfing, except 
keeping up the fences, was ufed. 

In about thirty years, it was ^^ coppied/* 
that is, partially cut down as underwood; 
leaving timber ftands. 

It has fince been coppiced twice j the laft 
time about twelve years ago ; when the tim- 
bers were thinned, in a manner that does 
Mr* L- great credit. 

The weedlings were fold for rails^ chiefly, 
^t a good price, 

Mr, 
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Mr. HiLi,, i^ whofe farm this wood 
ftands, (fces not recoiled the exaft produce 
,pf tbcfe feyen acres : but another pkce of 
fomewbat more than four acres, planted 
about the &mc time, has, he fays, already 
paid its owner upwards of 400I. as nearly as 
may be 100/. an acre ; and the timbers, &iU 
too thick, are fome of them worth 20s. to 255* 
^. tree : from forty to fifty feet high, and from 
fix to ten inches timber girt. 

There is a ftrikingly cxaft proportion be- 
tween the fize of the tops and the thick^efs 
of the ftems. How injudicious to fuller trees 
to croud ^ach Qther ! Mr. L. feems fully con^ 
vinced of this; and is meditating another 
thinning. His ideas are very juft in this 
refped. He is equally aware of the mif- 
chi^fe enfuing from the lafhing of tops, and 
of the utility arifing from young plants ftand* 
ing fiifficientty clofe to draw each other up 
ftraight; as well as to rot off the lateral (hoots 
of the ftems. 

The SOIL is a hungry clay, worth about 
* 

^Sf or Sj. an a'cre ; the clay continuing acon- 
fiderable depth. How judicious to plant 
fuch land with oaks, Tlxe trees are clean 
iWidfullpfgrowtb^ 

Mr, 
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Mr. Laking alfo ftiowed me a fmall plan* 
tation of his own ; about twelve or fourteen 
years old. The ground was fallowed ; fown 
with wheat ; harrowed ; and the acorns dib- 
bled in by women, foon after the wheat was 
fown. The plants have never been touched* 
They arc, however, getting very unfi2xable ; 
beginning to be drawn up too flender ; and, 
no doubt, want weeding. They were never 
hoed, except partially, and Mr. L. fecms to 
think cleaning the land is not of great ufe* 
The fubfoil is a bed of fine clay : the plants 
are clean and thriving. 

Lady Robert Bertie has a piece of 
oaks getting up, by the fide of Shortwood. 
Mr. Hill fays, he lowed the acorns, about fix- 
teen or feventeert years ago : he alfo fowed 
fome afti keys, at the fame time ; but few of 
the afties have got up, and the oaks are too 
tbin. The acorns and keys were fown broad- 
c^ft, ^nd harrowed in with wheat. ' 

Mr. L. fays this piece was fown with tree 
fej^ds about fourteeyi years prior to the laft 
fowing; but a rabbit wairen then lying con- 
tiguous, th^ plants were all cut off» 

It is in vain to attempt to propagate wood, 
in the neighbourhood of w^rens ; whether 
of rabbits or hareSt 

May 
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125. 

May 23. Rode through Amikgton 
Frith : a young wood fprung from old 
ftools. . * ' - 

How (hatnefully neglcfted ! there might 

a 

now be fomc hundred pounds worth of weed- 
ling plants culled out of it ; and the timber 
left would be fome hundred pounds the bette^ 
for their removal. What money is loft by an 
improper n[ianagement of woodland *. 
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May 23, The myriads of CHAFERS (the 

brown beetles— here called " locufts'') are 
this year alarming^ 

For 

* A finaller wood of young oaks, upon ScAtPLEr 
HiLL^ near Burton on Trent, is in a dill worfe ftate : 
irrecoverably ruined for want of thinning : flender poles 
without tops : five if not ten times too many. 

Thefe circnmibinces are not mentioned to cenfure 
whoever may have in charge thefe particular woods ; 
but to endeavour to Simulate woodmen^ in general, to 
. beit^ management. 
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1 2^^ For three or four evenings paft, the air has 

CHAFER. been full of them : one continued buzzing ; 

attended with a ringing noife, like that of a 
coroing hail-ftorm. During the day, the 
' trees, the oaks efpecially^ .lire coveied with 
thefe infefts. Of Amington woocj, the top 
and thie outfide. trees are coyereid with them. 
They feem almqft as numerous as t^c leaves. 
In th^ woody there'^ ^, continual fall of their 
fbeces^ equal to, aood very nnich refi?mbiiqg 
a moderate fall of rain, , A guft of wind 
(hatters down the aaimajs themfelves^ . which 
fall to the ground, in fhowers, like acorns in 
autumn. The furface of the wood (about 
fifty acres) is almoft ftript of its leaves* 

From converfation, I find this country 
generally abounds ^itli thefe infcfts; but 
Jicv.er, perfwps, fo^iatid^as this yeai^. • They 
iill came forth, to common obfervations, orid 
evening. The fpring had been uncommonly 
cold ;*— a fudden fit of warm weather fet in i 

And, in a few days, the chafers made their 
Appearance. 



MAt 
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May 27. Great quantities of CHARCOAL making 
are ftill ufed in the iron forges of this coun- 
try. For although it has been difcovered, 
that ircln, for common ufe, may be itiad6 with 
pit coaf; yet, for particular purpofes, where 
a toughnefar of texture is wanted, as- for wire- 
drawing; &;c. <:harG^al is found to fee re- 
qiiHite/ . ^ , ' 

* In^this country, thete are fcts of men whofe- 
tuade h the burning of charcoal, f hey cut 
and cord, hi th^' winter, and btirn during- 
the fimimer Tcafon; 

'There is atfet, of three, now at Statfold ; to 
whom I have attended pretty clofely. The 
minutiae of the procefs is this : 

• The -file or ** hearth*' being' determined 
upon, the turf is p^ed' off, and the fods 
laid^on one frde. The wood, about ten cord, ' 
is then laid in a ring, fome\Vhat wider than ^ 

the intended hearth; hregirtnmg- dn the 
outi^r, oircumferende of the ring withrriie ^ 
fmalleft of ithe j?ound wcjod; 4ayitig Ihe^ 
larger pieces of top wood, And the clovea ' 

roots 
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127. roots or but ends, towards the center. With 

M AKiKo thefe laft, fome of them nearly as large as 

CHARCOAU bulhel blocks, they begin to n^ake their pile ; 

leaving a kind of chimney in the middle 
(a vertical aperture from a foot to eighteen 
inches wide) ; and, round this core of roots, 
fet up the top wood (which has, previoufly, 
been cut, at the time of cording, in fuch 
a manner that no forkednefs, nor other auk* 
ward qrookedneffes are left ; or if not cut in 
this manner, or cut improperly, it is pre- 
pared by the colliers themfelves, previous to 
laying it ready for fqjtting) ; joining the blocks, 
or rather fitting them in, as clofe to each 
other as poffible : placing the convex fide ot 
the logs outward ; forming the pile in^ the 
(hape of an inverted bowl, nearly femi- 
globular. 

The pile being formed, it is tiled with 
fods ; which are pointed, to keep in the heat 
the better, by filling up the Teams with fine 
pulverized mold. 

The chimney is nowfilled with fhort pieces 
of dry wood : near the top a live coal is put; 

over this one layer more of dry pieces ; and^ 
upon tbefe, a clofe cap of ibd is placed > 



CHARCOAL. 
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neverthelefs, this one coal, not larger than 1 2j; 

the fift, and e^^cluded from the open air, is makiko 
fafEcient to fet thc^hole pile on fire. 

As the pieces in the chimney biirn away, 
they are replaced with frefti ones : thus feed- 
ing the fire with frefti fuel. 

Paled hurdles are placed on the windward 
fide of' the heap, to prevent the fire from 
afting partially. 

When the fire begins to work itfelf out^ 
at the outward fkirts of the bottom of the 
t)ile, it is known that the coal is fully 
burnt (or rather the wood fufficiently 
charred)^ which it will be, in a pile of ten 
cord, and in fine dry weather, in feven or 
eight d^ys. . 

The fire, during the whole time, is care-* 
fully kept from breaking out, by throwing 
tnold or afties upon the weak part ; fo that, 
though the fire pafles through every pare 
of the wood, little or none of the phlo- 

gifton, or matter of fire, efcapes* 

It is obfervable, that, notwithftanding the 
intenfe heat, no part feems to be confumed \ 
not the hark only, but even the mofs upon 
it, comes out as entire as when it went iii ; 
the only apparent change is in its being ren- 
Vol. II. X dered 
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127. dercd friable, and of a black colour. Wood * 

MAKING ^^^^ ^^ charred feems to be only very highly 
CHARCOAL. dried. It Jhrinks confiderably during the pro- 

cefs of charring ; but there is no vifible de^ 
rangements of parts. One of the fmaller pieces, 
which is not broken in the drawing, appears 
as entire when it comes out as when it went 
into the pile. The brittlenefs after charring, 
however, fliows that the texture of the wood 
is altered by the aftion of the fire* 

As foon as the fire is out of the coal, 
on the outfide of the heap, the workmen 
begin to *^ draw ;** which is done by running 
a peel between the coal and the hearth ; rai- 
fmg up the coal, in fuch a manner, as to let 
the mold and alhes of the fods fall through 
between the pieces, upon the inward parts 
ftill full of fire. If this makes its appear- 
ance, in any particular fpot, a peel full of 
arfhes is immediately throWn againft it* 

Having got fufficiently near to the 'fire, 
the coals raifed by the peel arc raked off, 
with long wide toothed iron rakes : the 
teeth about a foot long; and (landing about 
fix inches apart: the handle and head of 
wood, except a plate of iron on the back; 
with which the fmall coal is gathered to- 

gethcr* 
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gethcn No ficve, nor any rake with finer 127. 

teeth than the above, is ufed. The coal makino 
being light, it is readily brought to the fur^ charcoau 

face of the aOies and dirt ; and, being there^ 
is eafily colleded (though with a kind of 
flight) with the back of the fake; 

The fide, thus di*awn, being rounded up^ 
and fecured with aflies, another, the coolefli 
part, is drawn in the fame manner. 

The drawing is an infernal burinels : tlie 
men work among fird and phlogifton enough 
to fufFocate Satan himfelf*. 

Such pieces as ftill retain fire, after they are 
drawn, are quenched with water ; which the 
workmen have in plenty (landing by theni, in 
pails. If a large piece contain niuch fire 
(which hides itfelf chiefly in the chinks of the 
large pieces), it is plunged, bodily, into tbef 
water. If the heap itfelf prove too refraftory 
to be kept under by the afhes alone, a fuf- 
ficient quantity of water is thrown upon it^ 
to keep the fire under. Such large pieces a$ 
aire fufpicious are laid on one fide ; in order 
that thofe which take fire may be the more 
readily diicoVered. 

A waggon attends to take slWay the (20al, 
AS fall as it is drawn. For, if it take fire, 

X 2 * or 
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or get wet, in the hands of the *^ burners/* it 

is at their rifque : and while in the waggon, it 
is at the rifque of the waggoner. Ever^ 
pftrticle hrhi is fo much entire wafte. 
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June 10. It is ftriking to fee the number 
of YOUNG OAK PLANTS, now fpringing up, 
in the grafs grounds of this neighbourhood. 

Some grounds are fcattered thick enough for 
a crop of timber : .frequently two, three, or 
four in a fquare yard ! . , 

On examination, the acorns, invari- 
ably, are buried partially in the foil; and 
tlieir upper furfaces overgrown with mofs 
and roots of grafs ; fo that iio part of them 
is feeri : but, on preffing the 'finger againft 
the root of the feedling plant, the atorn is 
readily found iii that fitaation. ^ 

The acorns ftill appear as perfect 4s they 
could be the day they were dropt : notwitft- 
ftandin^ fome of the feedling plants arc already 
fix inches high, and their roots not Icfs than a 

foot long \ 

' From the manner in which the acomi now 

hang to' the plants* (by two tough^-figanients 

^ growing 
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growing out of the two lobes of the acorn), 
the roots appear to have ftruck firft, and the 
ftem to have, aftttward, fliot up from it. The 
roots are now (the former part of. June) the 
fize of wheat ftraws. The ftems fomewhat 
thicker than the ftalks of raygrafs ; with a 
tuft of leaves on the top of each. 

How thefc acorns became fo univerfally 
and fo regularly fcattered over the fur- 
face, and by what they were thus par- 
tially buried in the foil, feeniis unac- 
countable. 

Query, have they been dropt, by rooks or 
woodpigeonsi, an4 trodden into the ground 
by cattle ? Or do the rooks intentionally hide 
them in this manner, and afterward forget 
them ? 

Be this as it may, the circumftance under 
notice proves, that oaks may be'propagated 
on fward^ at a fmall expence. 

Perhaps J eaf the ground bare ; fow the 
acorns broadcaft, when the furface is moid ; 
and roll them in with a light roller. Or 
place them, by hand, ^X. regular diftances, 
apd tread them in. 

The feedling plants, under notice, are 
be^thjr and vigorous in a fuperi'Qf degree. 

X 3 June 
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JjTKE 14. (Sec MiN, 126.) About ten days 
ago, the chafers ^txt finijinng ihe foliage of 
Statfold wood ! The under boughs (which 
ihey had left 'till the laft) were then covi^red 
with them. I counted near fiftv on one fmajl 

^ranchy twjg, no thicker than the finger ! 
Yefterday, I obferved near Breedon, In 

this diftrift^ a wood partially eaten to the 
bare twigs : moft of the trees wearing their 
winter appearance ! while fome few ar? 
fcarcely touched ! And the fame partiality 
is, I find, more or lefs obfervable every- 
where. 

This is 4 curious fad. The a^e of the 
tree does not^ evidently, influence their 
choure. Statfold wood (one hundred and 
fifty years old) and Shuttin^to^ coppice (a 
young wood) ^rc equally injured. 

This infe<^ appears one of the grea^eft ene- 
mies of the oak, in this country^ Query, 
are not hard \yinters, are not long arid Ul^ 
frofts, friendly to this infedt; by keeping 
^hc chryfales locked up from deVQurcrs, untH 

'^' ^ ' ' \m 
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late in the fpring ; when warm weather fet- 129. 

ting in fuddenly, as it did this year (fee 
voL i. p. i490> the entire brood efcape. 

If hard winters be favorable to the chafer, growth 
it is highly probable that the narrow rings TtooAK 
of the oak, obferved by Linneus to cor- 
refpond with the hard winters of 1578, 
1687, and 1709*, were «(?/ occafioned by 
the SEVERITY of thofe winters; but by the 
abundance of iksects to which they^^w. 

birth. 

Indeed, it is not eafy to conceive how the 

feverity of winter, fimply confidered,^ could 
have any influence gr effedt of that nature. 
Few men can ren^ember fo fevere a winter, 
in this country, as the Igft; yet no man per- 
haps ever knew vegetation fo rapid or fo vi- n 
gorous, as it has been, and ftiU cpntinues, 
this fpring. The abundant flow of fap in 
the oak, more particularly, was obvious to 
common obfervation : the oldeft bark peelers 
remember not a fimilar inftance. To ufe the 
flrong expreflion of an experienced wood- 
ward, on this circumfl:ance, ^^ one niight have 
wa{hed one's hands in it/' 

* 

X 4 July 

♦ See Dr. Pult key's General View of the Writ* 
ings of LiNNPUS, page 35, 
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GROWTH JujuY 45. This fummer, the oak puts 

THE OAK, ^ ^ AniuAial appc^r^nce* The fpfing 

A^ooi having been taken off (entirely from 
moft individuals — fee 'the laft Minute) by 
the chafer, the Midfummer fhoot (or mpre 
accurately fpeaking, a frefti ihoot) has fup- 
plied its place ; the trees now appearing in 
the colbiir- and foftiiefs of May ! 

Th^^ifeaves, however; ^as yet, are fmalj, 
thinV^r^d taint ; unable*, probably, to draw 
Up afiy" Confiderabte ^pply of fap : and 
even fuppofing them * to acquire, before 
autumrf, their natufalnze and texture, the 
lofs of time, and the extraordinary check 
the 'ftp may have received during the dif- 
'foliated^'^ate' of the ^ftes^ will probably 
preveht'theiti, this year, from forming their 
ordinary" encreafe of wood : a circumftance 
"which may, hereafter, lie eafily proved, by 
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July 2^. A ftrikins; inftance of the uti* training 
lity of trimming off the fide (hoots of hedges 
occbrs in No» 4? 

The hedge on the weft fide, a young-grown 
hedge, having been plalhed fome four or 
five yicars ago, I have lately trimmed, on 
both fides, fo as to reduce it to about four 
feet thick ; the greateft thicknefs to which 
hedges, in general, can with propriety be 
fuffered to fpread. 

That on the north fide, ^n oldgrown 
hedge, erf perhaps twenty years* growth 
fronji the laft plalhing, occupies, an a me- 
dhnn, a flip ,of ground of tw^lv^j fegt ii^ 
width : one bundle erf boughs ftretchep out, 
on one fide, more than ten feet from the fj^em ; 
and hangs fo low that neither plow can workf 
Bor even a fheep gr^ze, beneath it, . , 

The difference Between twelve and four 
is eight feet of entirely wajie ground^ near 
^ty rods in length : fo that- by the improper 
fP^n^gement of this hedge there are moxf^ 
^han twenty fqiiare perclies <]if land laid wafle ; 
Whjci^i jialf ropd of Und might, py ^. fp"^ 
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1 2 1 • hours well timed labour, have remained pro* 

TRAINiKQ duftivC. 

HEDGES. If a neat farmer, in this or almoft anjr 

Other diftrift, had upon his farm a pitplace 
or hollow way, containing half this quantity 
of land, he would work at it, for weeks, to 
make it culturable. 

The firftmcntioned hedge took a man two 
days to reduce it; but, in that cafe, there was 
a border of briars and brambles, fever^l feet 
wide, which was to be cleared away, before 
he could come at the hedged A border which 
not only occafioned a wafte of land, without 
any counter beijefit ; but was of courfe un- 
friendly, and in a degree dangerous, to (heep : 
whereas now (lock may graze with fafety up 
to the ftems of the hedge ; and the plow and 
fithe have equal freedom. 

The objeftion held out againft the praftice 
of trimming hedges is a lofs of wood. 

If hedges be tiimmed, not on the^^^ 
only, but on the top^ keeping them fence 
height, this objeftion certainly has its 
weight, and, where wood for dead hedges is 
wanted, is an aftual lofs. But, when it is fet 
up againft the praftice of ftriking off licen- 
tious, fide (hopt? only, Icavii^g the top-, or 

morQ 
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more properly the hedge, to run up, it has 121, 

little or no foundation. For the main Ihoots tRAiNiNO 

—-the valuable part of the hedge — or, as has hedges* 

been faid, the hedge itfelf — rifes in the mid- 

die ; and is rather invigorated than injured 

by checking the growth of the fides j giving 

the hedge plants an upward tendency ; and 

Iturning the curreht of fap, which would have 

been fpent on the fid? branches, into a more 

ufeful channel; thereby converting it to the 

moft valuable parts of hedging materials — ' 

ilakes and (hooting wood. 

In fix or feven years, the main (hoots of the 
hedge under notice will be fiit for thefe pur- 
.ppfijs } ^nd may, thep, be taken off, fence 
height ; leaving, free of coft, a live fence^ 
which, in the courfe often years more, will, 
under fimilaj: pjanagement, be again it\ a 

ilnul^r ftatc *T 

Hence, 

♦ This mpdc of treatment, however, muft npt be 
too often repeated. In a courfe of years, the entire 
hedge will require to be cut down to the fhibs ; and'a 
fre(h range of ftenu to be raifed; But, by the mode of 
treatment here recomiiiendedy ^ ilems require to be 
renewed much lefs often, ihan they do under ordinary 
management. For, by giving tke weaker ftems perpe- 
tual air and daylight, on the fides, and by giving them 
pcrfcQ freedom, above, once in nine or ten years, they 
jre enabled to ftruggle the longer with their more fqyf-% 
prfttl neighbours. 
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Hence, upon the whole, it appears, evi- 
dently, that taking off the fide (hoots of 
hedges is highly beneficial to the tenant ; as 
giving him, at leafl: without lofs, the ufe of his 
land ; and ftill more highly to the eftate ; by 
prolonging the durationof th? fence. / Se^ 
WIN. j6i. 
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1 785. Jan, 24. The evil cffe<9:s of watei 

STANDING AGAINST LIVE HEDGES ETC ob- 

vious in No. 18.; as well as in other inftances, 
which I have lately obferved. 

In the inftance more particularly under no-r 
tice, it is evident, that wherever the water 
Jlood in the ditch (which is now fcoured) there 
the quick is ftunted and moffy (and the fame 
cfFeft is obfer vable in the other inftahccs) "; 
while in the intermediate parts, where tjiere 
has been a current of water (this ditch afting, 
in wet feafons, as a fhore to fome lands whicl^ 
lie above it), the hedge is unufually flout of 
its age (eight or ten years old). 

May we from hence conclude that hedges, 
}ike grafsland, are benefited by running 
WATER, and injured by standing water? 
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8e this as it may,' it is evident enough that 
ftanding water, whether it lodge high in the 
ditcB fo as to reach the region of the feeding 
fibres, or on the back of the hedge^ is {)reju- 
dicial*. 

Heiice the impropriety of planting the hedge 
bn the upper fide of the ditch ; efpecially acrofi 
ridge and furrow ; as in this cafe the watery 
dammed in the furrows by the bank made 
acrofs them, has no other means of efcape 
than that of oozing; through the bank; thus 
becoming produftive of double mifchief. 
See NoRF. Econ. min, 45. 
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- FESRtJARY '26. Counted the rings of a 
fouiid, full-grown a4h, taken down in No, 9^^; 
meafuring twentydlle ittches in diametJen 
' ' ' ;/:. /The 

^ i have obfervfed, itt wtrt than x)ne inflatice/ a ftiik- 
il^ gdodeffed> oh newly planted hedges^ from 
water lodging at die Bottom of the ditch \ affording^ efpe« 
claUy in a dry fammer, a feafonaUe fuppfy of moillure 
to the young plants, without incommoding their roots« 
This« however, is no argument in favor of fuffering 
the ditches of older hedges to be warped up, and filled 
with water to the brim; as is too fr^uently the cafe, in 
tYtry diftrift. 
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The number of rings, ninety. Of the firft 
te^ years, as well as of the laft ten, the growth 
had been flow. In the intermediate years, 
the different thickneifes of the rings, in dif- 
ferent years, are ftriking. 

What is thecaiifeofthis difparity? WJiich 
defcription of years are «;W years, and which 
not ? a curious refearch ! ;- 
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MARtH I. Yefterday, took dbwn three 

t ' - 

remarkably thrivmg elms *. 

The number of rings, twentynine, befide 
the inner bark : thirty years old : an age 
which is corroborated by living evidence f . 

Two of them hufinovc than two feet 
diameter ; and meafure, at four feet higb> 
more than eighteen inches. ; : 

What a produce ! Thefe two, as. large, but 
not larger, on a p?u:, than eight more left 

ftandiHg, 

• By way pf breaking a Hoc, for the purpofc of 
crnamefitr 

t In anofhetlrtftaflce, in which the time of ptotiag 
IS afcenainable by written evidence, the number of 
rings ' correlp^cb tjCz&tf with tAte immber of yeaf » 
growths 
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(landing, mcafure ictixy fpuf feet, timber mea^ ij^. 

* fure; including bark : about forty feet of fale- produck 

able timber ; worth a (hilling a foot. 200 of 

1 6 fencing poftsand rails, 4^. 054 

9 feet of cord wood^ at i ox. o 1 1 4 

40 fpray faggots • ~ 034 



^•300 
Thefe trees ftand not quite eight yards 
from each other : confequently each may 
be faid to occupy two rods or fquarc perches 
of land; and their produce an acre a year 
may hi^ eafily calculated. 

From the altaoft uniform fiz^ of the rings, 
thefe elths:appear to have been ftill in full 
growth ; and might, perhaps, have continued 
fo, ten or twenty years longer; provided the 
diftance between them .would have admitted 
air and headroom. But their tops already in- 
terfered, and their roots, in all probability, 
had reached each other : it is therefore un- 
likely that they fhould long have continued 
to make a fimilar progrefs; and a doubt, per- 
haps, whether they would have long paid for 
LANDROOM. Bcfidc, the grafs, though al- 
ready injured^ will foon recover itfelf, and 

the 
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the i^oots^ of the dltti rotting in the ground 
\viH^ become noiMiftiment to it. And tbefe 
trees bfeing ^* ftocked*' ^cKe rootsxut offclofc 
to the b\its) the ground difturbed in taking 
thefti down is fmall : a hole about three feet 
in diartieter, which half a load of nK>ld would 
fill up ; the furface of which being (own with 
grafs feeds, the entire ground would i*evcrt 
immediately to grafs land •. 

Not the 901 1 only, but 'the ptxkts from 
which thofe tree^ havfe been liaifed, appear td 
have been good. 'Each tree was fbmifhed 
with ten or twelve hotisLontal foots, f*et rigu-^ 
larly round the but 2 each about . thfe thick-" 
nefs of the thigh. The dowhwardroats few 1 

merely a bundle of long wirey fibrei, refem- 
bling a birch broom^ 
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*■ I do not mean to recommend, iri general terms, th^ 
planting of rich deep fandy loams worth, as old gtafs- 
iand, twentyfive to thirty fliiffiiigs in acre (as the land 
tuidei" notice is), wifli ekn*; yet, from this incident it 
appears, that there may be fitnatioxls in which the/ 
might be planted oil rich gr^slands with profit. 

It is here obfervable, however, that in another k' 
fiance, Oit this eftate, itt wMch elms have been ptanted 
on a lefs rich foil, and on a cooler more retentive ^ 
foil, they have made a flow progrefs. 
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^tARdH j. Counted th6 rirlgs of a com- 
ifton popLARi The number fifty. The dia- 
meter, at the but, two feet three inches ; at 
ten feet high, twentyfour inches. 

The laft ten years, it has grown Veryilowly. 
Its increafe, in that time, not being more than 
three inches diameter ; or one and a half inch 
in the width of the rings. Jt had therefore 
grown ten inches and a half in the firft forty 
years : or a quarter of an inch each year. 

This tree is Beginning to rot at the heart. 
In the lower part of the ftem, about an inch 
and a half in diameter is entirely decayed. It 
has. therefore flood too long : though, to ap- 
pearance, it was a healthy thriving tree^ Even 
fuppofing it to have fallen perfedly found, 
the increafe for the laft ten years has been in- 
adequate to its encumbrance, and the intereft 
of its value at forty years old ; at which age 
it would have paid well for planting and 
landroom. The foil, a rich loam : the fitua- 
tion moift. 
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SALE Mar CH 1 8. Today, took a ride to Ather- 

^,**««« fton, to an audion of one hundred and fixty* 

TIMBER. ' , -^ 

three OAK trees, now ftanding in Mere- 
vale WOOD. 

They were put up to fale, under thcfe con- 
ditions : The whole to be taken down this 
fcafon : ten percent of the purchafe money 
to be paid within three days after fale, and 
fecurity given for the remainder; the firfl 
moiety to be cleared in full at Ladyday 1786, 
and the remaining moiety at Michaelmas~foI- 
lowing : the ground to be finally cleared be- 
fore Michaelmas 1787 : the road to be re- 
paired by the feller : not to advance lefs than 
ten pounds each bidding ; and, if no one 
offer an advance within five minutes after the 
laft bidding, the laft bidder to be the pur- 
ehafer. 

They were put up at three o*clock, at 500/. 
and fold, a liule before four, at the cxtraor' 
dinary fum of 1 200/. ! 

This lot of trees makes part of a wood, 

which caps a bold ftrongly featured promon^ 

tory. 
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tory, and contains ten times that number of 
trees : feme of them as valuable, and others 
ftill more valuable, than thofe which were 
fold today. 

^Hey ar6, teyohd compafifoii, the talieft' 
oaks I ever faW. Some of them are faid to 
nteafure fevehty feet in the ftem ! I eftimated 
feveral at fixty. 

One of the largeft trfeesj in the lot fold to- 
day, girts, at five feet high, ten feet ; and its 
fteni I diiimated at forty feet. If it girts 
only eight feet at twenty feet high, it con- 
tains four tons of timber ; which at three 
pclunds a ton, the current price for ordinary 
timber, is twelve poijnds. But to Hand againft: 
thefe large trees, there ktt others which have 
not twenty feet of timbet each, and a few 
that are as ^* hollow as churns/' 

The very large trees now ftand from two to 
three rods afunder; but iliUft, in theif youth- 
ful ftate, have flood ifi the grove manner ; 
their ftems being ftraight and clean as Wey- 
mbuth pines. 

The SOIL a (hallow loam : the srBSXRA- 
tUM, rocki 
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jiisE April i6* Convci;^ng with two expe* 

^\ D ricnced woodmen, on the rise of the saf 

OF OAK, they were clearly of opinion, 
founded on many years experience in felling 
timber, that the fap of old trees rifes much 
earlier than that of young ones. 

In pruning and fetting up aa old oak, with 
a view to ornament, two days ago, the fap 
had evidently reached the uppermoft twigs : 
though the grofsberry is now only foliaring, 
and the fallow has not yet blowed. 

Mr. , a Gonfiderable timber dealer, 

fays the biark of the trees, in Merevale wood, 
would now run ; and the woodmen corro- 
borate this, in faying, that they generally 
begin a fortnight fooncr in that wood (the 
oldeft in the neighbourhood) than in any 
othen 

This early rife of fap, in old trees, njay 
be owing tothe ve:ffels being: comparatively 
large and rigid ; the bark being lefs elaftijC, 
not embracing the wood fo clofely, as that 
of young growing trees, :which will even 

burft 
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burft the bark to gain that freedom of circu- i^y^ 

lation, which, perhaps, in the end, isinju- rise 

xious (o old trec3. . f « 



138. 

April i6. On Monday laft was fold by sale 

auftion, feven hundred and fifty qak; trees, timber. 

ftanding ^nthe ftem, in Weeford park. 

The conditions of fale were — to advance 
five pounds ^,t each bidding, two bidders to 

make a fale. The buyer to pay down im-^ 
mediately five percent, and give fecurity for 
the remainder : one half of which to be paid 
iat Michaelmas next, the other half at Mid- 
fummer 1786. The ground to be cleared 
by Chrifti^as next ; with, however,- liberty 
to let the timber remain on an adjoining cofti- 
mon, for any further time. To have the 
ufual privilege of making fawpit^, . cutting 
* turf for chardoal, and, in this cafe, of cvrtting 
** kidbands :**— a dangerous privilege ; ex- 
cept, as in thi&inftance, where there is much 
coppice wood to go over. 

Thefe trees havin g. beeix prcvioufly valued, 
for the feller, at 610I. were put up at 600L 

Y ^ confe* 
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confequently could not be fold under the cf- 
timate*- They fetched 655I. 

It is obfervable that thefe tre«s being 
^^ fmaU butted" and large topped, that is, the 
tops being large in proportion to the ftems,an(i 
theBARK hemgyoung, and of a good quality, 
it fold for near one third of the whole-purchafe : 
whereas the bark of the "' long butted," 
fjnall topped trees of Merevale, did not, it 
feems, fell for more than one tenth of the tim- 
ber. But, in this cafe, the trees were old, 
^nd the bark, ofcourfe, foul, andofanin'» 
ftprior quality. 
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April 21. Yefterday calftc on the fale by 
auftion of the oak timber of Statpold. 

The timber of this eftate was tied up (even 
fo far as to an impeachment of wafte for it$ 
neceflary repairs) in a remarkable manner, 
by the late poffefforj who, being long in 
poffeflion of the eftate^ had rendered its tim- 
ber very valuable, 

Statfold wood, though not e^tenCve, 
fi^s long been an ornament to this country ,• 
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and its timber has always been confidered as 
being of a vaUuble quality. 

Its extent is under twenty acres ; its tim- 
ber confifling chiefly of oak and afh :^-thc 
oaks many of them good trees ; — ^worth five 
fix or fcven pounds a tree. 

It is obfcrvable, that the bed oaks ftaud on 
the fouth and fouthweft quarters ; the north 
fide being, principally alh. See vol. i. p. 100. 

How deceitful arc the appearances of 
woods i This wood appears to the eye at a 
diftance, as well as on a nearer view, to be a 

m 

large oak wood. Yet, at prefent, the eighteen 
or twenty acres contain only four hundred 
and fiftytwo trees, large and fmall : not more 
than twenty to twenty five trees an acre ; 
the whole being not more than adequate to 
the building of one fourth of a feventyfour 
gun fliip * ! 

This wood, fo far as can be judged from 
the number of years growth, is about one 
hundred and fifty years old : the trees in ge- 
neral wearing the appearance of being full 
grown, and fome few verging towards decay. 
The whole, as a crop, fully ripe, and fit to 

be harvefted* 

Y 4 A 

* See Plant. aodORN* Gaii». p*499« 
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A recent drcumffaiiice ha^ng relaxed the 
reftriftions, and afforded a legal opportunity 
of taking down thi% timber, and this oppor- 
tunity depending on the life of an rnfant, it 
has been thought eicpediertt to embrace it ; 
the feafon for taking dovm oak being at 
hand. 

' Under thefe circun^nces, the whole of 
the OAK TIMBER upon the eftatfe, whether in 
the wood or in the hedgerows, was looked 
over, and fuch fall grmim tre^ as are not 
wanted for ornameht, were divided into 
f<»urlbtsi marked; ai»d advertifedforfale*. 

The 

< * Valuing TIM* EH, Prom the titrie off idfertiiuig 
(ten days ago) until tiie day b^re the fale, one per- 
fon only came to view and value ! This perfon made t 
deliberate valuation. The foMr hundred and forty trees 
took him two days : v^uing each tree feparately : nuk- 
ing a kind of rough meafurement of feme few (but 
withl)ut uling a meafuring rod, fte York. Econ, 
V. i. 241.) ; depending chiefly upon the eye: making 
feparate valuations of the timber and tie bark. 
See vol. i. p. joi. 

Th^ day before the fale, feme foe 6r dgh* valuers 
went over the lots $ and, the mpmiiig of the att^Hon, 
fix or eight more ; fomc of them tanners to eflimatc 
the B A R ic. Two or three fets of two each, whofe time 
being much too ihort to value each tree feparately, 

pic}ce4 out ^ight or ten ^rees^ of nearly the fame fizc, 

anda 
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The conditions of fele were thcfe : 159* 

1 . Two bidders to make a fale. sale 

2. No advance lefs than five pounds, to 
be confidered as a bidding. 

* 3. No peifon advancing five pounds with- 
in five minutes after the laft bidding, the laft 
bidder to be die buyen 

4. The putchafer to pay down ten percent 
of the ptirchafe mbney, and give immediate 
fecarrty, if required, for the remainder ; or 
the lot, for tsrant of fuch depofi:t or fecurity, 
to be put up again to fale : one half of the 
remaining purchafe money to be paid on, or 
before, the 25th December next, and the 
other moiety on dr before 29th September, 
1786. 

5. The coal wood to be burnt in the wood 
or in the ^* fpinney** or grove ; thepurchafer 
having liberty <Jf cutting turf^ aifo of mak- 
ing fawphs, in ekher of tfiefe places* The 

groimd 

and, valuing one, the value of the whole was in this 
loofe way cftimated. 

Thefe particulars are preferved to (how the varying 
pra^Hces of diflrids, and to convey information on a 
ftbje^t which is better underflood by the ifi^s, than 
by the feilers of timber ; ftr whofe information chiefly 
fhje Minutes are publifbed. 
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1 39» ground to be entirely cleared before Chriftmas 

«f There having been, a few years ago, a de* 

liberate valuation made of thefe trees, the 
feveral lots were, in comnion prudence, put 
up at near their eftimated value ; it having 
been previoufly declared that no bidder 
fhould be employed on the part of the feller ; 
but that the faie fhould be real, free^, and de- 
terminate ; a declaration, which, when bid- 
ders are fufficiently numerous, and uncon^ 
neded with each other, is, perhaps generally, 
found policy in. the fellen 

In this inftance, the biddings were rapid 
and fpirited, almoft beyond example. 

The four hundred and forty trees fetched 
upwards of three hundred pounds more than 
their eftimated value ! So that grounding the 
calculation on the late eftimate, and allowing 
for an increafed growth of timber, they fold 
at the rate of three guineas to three pounds 
ten {hillings a tort, of forty feet of timber. 

After the timber was fold, came on the 
ialcof BARK : indeed, the bufinefs, or rather 
the bxiftle, of the day feemed only to begin, 
as the fale of timber ended. The purchafcrs 

of 
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of the lots, and the tanners, who attended, 
were at once in agitation. Here a group of 

buyers eager to overreach the tanners, and 
there a group of tanners as eager to undtr- 
prize the bark. 

The BARK of this timber was eftimated at 
About one /event h of what the timber fold for* 
See MiN. 138. 

The timbermen of this country, as well as 
the tanners, feem well acquainted with the 
cixJALiTY of BARK ; which varies much in 
value. -The " rough"— *' heavy'' (that is, 
thick) bark of x\it Jiems of old timber is 
efteemed of a bad quality. On the contrary, 
the *^ fleaiy'*— " light" (that is, thin) bark 
c^ youthful growing ftems, and of well grown 
tops J is deemed of a good quality; Bark, 
however, may be too light, too thin, too 
young, fo as to fhrink too much in drying. 

But the PRICE OF BARK Varies more in 
refpeft to fituatioHj than intrinfic quality. 
At Tam WORTH it is, now, worth forty (hil- 
lings a ton. At Atherston, only nine 
miles diftant, it wiU not fetch more than 
thirty (hillings, or a guinea and a half, a ton. 
h large parcel was fold lately, in War- 
wickshire, 
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wiCKSfiiRE^ at twentyfive; and in Sh&op« 
SHIRE k may, now, be bought for twenty 
fhillings a ton. Diflferences which probably 
arife in the different proportions between the 
number of tanners and the quantity of timber 
fallen in the feveral fituations : the car- 
RiAGEof PARK bearing ^ confidcrable pro* 
portion to its original valuCt 
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April -2 1 . The purchafers of the Mere^ 
VALE TIMBER began to fell, yefterday: al- 

thpugh the Grofsbery has barely foliated, 
and the hawthorn but juft beginning to open. 
And it is the opinion of experienced timber- 
men, that fome of the trees in Statfold wood 
(about fifty years younger) would likewifc 
run. . 

Query, is this early cife of fe|) owing 
to the fpccific nature of the trees of this 
diftrid ? or to the nature of the foil or di- 
mature ? or are woodmen in other diftrifti 
ignorant as to the circuttiftance of the bark of 
old trecB running foKkmth earlier than that of 

jjosm^' wood ? 

It 
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It is obfervablc, that young trees, and 140* 

even the young wood of old trees, retain R i s b 

the leaves longer than the older branches of 
aged trees : the fap having, perhaps^ a lefs 
free circulation, neither irifes nor falls fo 
rapidly, as it does in old wood ; in which 
the dufts are become large, and in which 
the *^ flefli" of the bark may have loft, in 
great part, its elufticity. 
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April 21. The " lag'* is a common the lac 
blemifti of timber trees in this country : a timber 
defeat which I do not remember to have 
met . with in any other ; unlefs it be in-r 
eluded^ elfewhere, in that of shake y. It 
is a cleftj or rift, reaching fometimes from 
the top to the bottom of the ftem, and, per- 
haps, to near its center. , 

This defeft is believed to be caufed by 
froft. No other ground, however, is pro- 
duced for this opinion, than the evidence of 
an old man, who lives (or lived) in the 
neighbourhood (rf Sutton park (in which 

the 
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14 1 • the ^^ lag" is very prevalent *), arid wh6 fays 

THE LAG ^^^^> " in the hard froft/' he has, in the 

in night, heard the trees burft, with reports as 

TiMBEi(. Jq^^^ ^5 thofe of a gun ! and that, on exaftu- 

nation, he has found cracks in them, large 
enough to thruft in his hand^ 

If this be a fa(9:, it is an interefting one^ 
It is, at leaftj probable ; and is, indeed, the 
only rational account that, perhaps^ can be 
given of this too well afcertained effcdt -f^ 



14^. 

t.t^t APRIL28. Two of the purchafers of thcf 

Statfold oaks began felling today. 

The tops run perfedly well;- but the lower 
parts of the ftem^ move with difficulty^ 
This may feem a paradoi. Yet the fad is 
fo notorious that an old barkpcelcr will have 
it, the fap enters at the top I 

The 

♦ Different woods varying nrnch a$ to thisdGTeafe. 

f I publiih this Minute to bring forward a fad in 
Natural Hiftory, which otherwife» perluips, linght not 
have come before the puUic. The drcumftanc^ ac- 
counting^ it was related to mt by Mf« Shiasby of 
Tamworth^ 
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The buds are juft beginning to /well : the 
fmall twigs are full of fap : and no wonder 
they are fo ; for the buds not being yet opened, 
the fap has yet no vent, and there is, of 
courfe, a furcbarge. This surcharge ne- 
cefTarily takes place at the extremities of 
the BOUGHS ; which might be termed the 
bottom of tht CONTAINING VESSEL; while 
the roots and the ftem might be faid to a6t the 
part of a tunnel, down which the fap, col- 
lected by the fibrils, is poured. 
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May I . ' This morning, fpent two or three 
hours in Statfold wood. 

In one fet of workmen, there are nine 
pEtLERS to feven peelers! and, in ano- 
ther, three fellers to four or five peelers. But 
^^ flocking" — fee vol. i. p. 102. — ^requires a 
greater proportion of fellers than axefalling, 
in the more ufual way. . 

The minutisB of stocking are thefe : the 
horizontal roots having been bared with a 
mattock, jure cut through with falling axes 
(fee as above) jt— and one end of a rope 

having 
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having been previoufly, or while the furfice 
roots were cutting, fixed judicioufly to a 
bough in the head of the tree, and the other 
en,d to the bottom of a oeighbouring txee, in 
a proper direction, the tap and other down- 
ward roots, if not very large, are broken off, 
by means of this purchafe ; gearing out the 
crown of the root entire. 

Much judgment and circumfpe<3:ion are re- 
quifite in letting down large fpreading trees. 
Two of thofe already fallen are mwh injured 
by rents below the crowns, and a third is 
cleft halfway down the ftem, by injudi- 
cious management. 

The mifchief is fometimes done by a 
Spreading bough catching a (landing treej 
but, more frequently, by a heavy arm 
falling uppermoft, and dafhing to one fide 
when the tree takes the ground. The wbrft 
rent (of a valuable tree) was caufed by two 
boughs, (landing forkwife ; one o( them 
dafliing to one fide, the other to the oppofitd 
fide of the ftem, while a thir<i took tht 
ground. 

The prevoitive is to cut oW or ** cripple'^ 

the dangerous boughs, while the tree is 

ftanding : an expedient which has4 douUj^ 

fipod 
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good ^flfeft ; as k not only guards agaihft the 
fplittihg, but inclined the tree to fall, with 
greater certainty, toward the defired point. 

A log of wood, judicioufly placed at the 
foot of the falling tree, affifts in giving it a 
proper bias* And ^s^edges, driven in behind^ 
have a fimilar cfFedt. 
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It is Very dbferVable, that the largeft trees, 
of this w6od, have the fmallcft tap toots : 
their horizontal roots tfeing numerous, and 
lying quite up to the furface ; while thofe of 
the ftunted inferior trees are all tap or down-* 
Ward roots ; lying deep in the ground ; hav-* 
ing few horizontal ones* 

In diis inftance,the ropsOit is goodj with 
ft hungry, gravelly, yellow loam, for the sub-» 

BOIL* 

Thefe ftunted trees are ah evidence that, in 
Ctuations where the fubfoil is of an inferior 
quality, oaks, though raifed from the acorn 
in the place where they^are intended to gro\^ 
tjp, fliould be TAPPED* See Nokf* Econi 

MIN. 36* 
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One of the largeft tfeeS, in this Wood, ii 
tt\udi depreciated by haying its ftately ftem 
./ Vol. IL t fouled 
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fouled and fcndered CoarTe, by rotten and 
fmall boughs flicking out of it, from top to 
bottom. Its purcharfer allows it would have 
been worth more by two guineas, had the 
ftem been clean. One hour's work, or half 
that labour, bcftowed upon it a hundred and 
twenty years ago, would have given this de- 
firable quality. 

What a miftaken idea that timber trees 
(hould not be touched with a pruning in- 
strument ! It is injurious, no doubt, to 
take off principal boughs, after the tree is 
full grown, or even in the latter flages of its 
growth ; but to fufFer the fletn, while young, 

to remain foul with dead fhimps, and fmall 
branch^s^ is unpardonable. See Planting 
andORN.GARD. alfo NoRF. EcoN. on this 
fubjed. 
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May 14. The falling bf the Merevalb 

timber (feeMiN. 136.) was finiflied, yeflcr- 

day. Scarcely one tree in ten with a per* 

feaiy found " bottom !'' Many of them 

hollow at the heart, a confiderable way upi 

aod 
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ftftdche entircj fteitoS of courfe talrited ! WTiat 
a dear bargain I How injudicious to fufFcr 
timber to ftand thus to wafte I ' 

The length of this timber is extradrdinary^ 
A large- girting tree meafures fixty feet to the 
firft bough ; with a continuation of upright 
ftem, near ten fe^t more ! 

Though thefe tr^es feenied t6 ftahd well 
aboveground, they have, or have had, very 
ftrong downward ro6ts ; though the fubflxa- 
tum be rock. But the fifllires of this were 
J)robably their great encouragement. 

Counted the rings of 6n6« of thefe trees^ 
about three feet diameter ^t the but, arid two 
at the girting place ; and rin over thofe of 
atiother tree. As nearly as could be dif- 
tinguittied, two hundred rInos. 

It is obfervable that, in feveral of thefe 
trees, a core of about ten years , growth has 
Ihrunk and feparated from the more outward 
rlngj. 
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May 42. One fet of wbodfeilers, fto^^ lA 
StatfoXd wood, " i*ope'* very, few trees ; 

Z % throwing 
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throwing them down with wedges alone : 
which, if the " heart-fpurh" be found (or 
rather brittle) will, they fay, break it (boiicr, 
than almoft any number of men, pulling at it 
with a rope. 

Their method . is to cut one of the main 
highgrowing hprizontal roots^, or ^* fide 
fpurns,*' j uft through ; flicking in the wedgei 
between the but, and the end of the root. 

This is lefe trouble, and confequently gains 
a quicker difpatch, than roping ; but it is 
lefs certain as to the point of falling. Never- 
thelefs, if the "toes'' be left, fome of a ju- 
dicious length to prevent the tree from heet- 
ing improperly when it firft begins to fall, and 
others left uncut to pull it to the given point 
in falling, much may be done by wedges. 

But, if the taproot be pliable, yielding to 
the wedges without cracking, this method of 
throwing ^ down timber trees becomes in a 
degree imprafticablew . 
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May i$^ On the '8th February^ I began 
to grub, level, and double-dig, fourteen 
to eighteen inches deep^ plantation A* 
See vol, i. p.- 1 1 1.. 
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3ut froft, with fome fnow, continuing 
until the middle of, March ^ I did not begin 
even to DIG HOLES, until the latter end of 
that month. And this in good time, pro- 
bably : neither the hazel, nor the grofsberry 
had then announced fpring J ' 
. The sizeT of ^the holes, two feet to two 
feet and a half ^diameter, and twentyone in-- 
ches to two feet deep ; the bottoms being 
finally chopped with a fpade, fo as to loofen 
the foil fome inches deeper: the largeft fizes, 
for PINES, eight to ten feet high ; the fmaller, 
for OAKS and other deciduous plabfs, fiveoj:' 
jix feet in height. 

Began TAKING UP an4 planting the j8th 
oi Afril: having been kept back, until that 
time, by the untowardnefs of the weather, 
and the backwardn^fs of the feafon. Th? 
plantation not being extend ve, I was the lefs 
anxious to begin ; as being willing to catch, 
\i polfible, a moid foft air, to make it in. 

Removed the plants, from the nur* 
fery ground to the plantation*, about a quar-* 

ter of a mjle diftant, upon 4 s:!^ edge, boarded 
pn fhe bottom, and furnilhed with fide 
t)oards (an implement' moft ufeful in plant- 
ipg) J fovef i|ig yp the roots with tnats, to 
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(bield them from a dry piercing air; keep- 
ing them aboveground ^$ ftiort a time as 
poffible. 

In PtANTiNG, filled in fuch part of the 
mold as was requifite to raife the given plant 
to a proper height, and, to endeavour to 
counteract the drynefs of the feafon, threvr 
a pail of water, upon the mold thus returned, 
into each hplc; ftirring up the earth an4 
water ; and fetpng the plant upon this pre- 
pared bed; then filling in dry mold; work-, 
ing it among the roots with the if akd *; at 
^e fan^e time moving the plant gently, by 
a circuitous motion, to l^t ip the mold more 
compleatly among the fibers. 

The roots being thus bedded, and wholly 
covered wjth mold, it was preffed down 
pretty hard with the foot, and another pail 
of water poured round the outfiHe of the hole ; 
covering up the wetted furface with the re- 
mainder of the mold ; rounding \t gently 
to the ftera ; and leaving a ring, correfpond* 
ing with the outer margin of the bole, to 

catch 

t The 9JApt h a dangerous tool to be ufed, as It 
too frequently is, fwiihin the hole> after the plant u k% 
ia iX* Jh^ moli /hpuld be trimmej^ entirely by han4t 
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catch the rain, or to receive, if rcquifite, 
the future waterings • 

April II. The fun continuing bright, 
and the wind parching, I did not dare to ex— 
pofe the roots of the plants to the air; but 
employed the workmen, in preparing the 
HOLES ;. by returning part of the mold, fo 
as to xaife the bottom high enough, on a par, 

to fet the plants on, and throwing a pail of 
water into each hole* 

April 12, The day being cloudy, I went 
on with planting, in the prepared holes. 

On breaking the glafly furface, left by the 
water upon the top of the mold, I found it 
in a moft defirable ftate : mellow and moift, 
without being glutinous (as I had feared from 
the appearance of the furface it would have 
been) or even mortary ; it having acquired, 
by the water paffing through it, no degree of 
tenacity* 

Rounded the furface of the mold— -the 
bottom of the hole i — and, on this little fwell 
or liillock, fet the plant (the roots naked): 
covered the roots with prepared mold from 
the next hole ; and this with dry mold ; 
pouring water round the outfide; filling 

Z 4 up 
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up the hole with dry mold ; and leaving ^ 
jring as before, 

April 13, Another parching day. 
By way of improving upon paft manage- 
ment, filled the unplanted holes almoft full 
to the top, giving each hole another pail of 
water ; in order to- get a fufiiciency of pre* 
pared mold to bed the roots in ; as well as 
to moiften, more efFedimlly , the fides of the 
holes, and thereby give a general coolnefs 
^nd moifturq to the entire region of the 
roots* . 

Jprilzj^. Finished PLANTiNG,-^during 
a continuance of dry air and funfhine, ac- 
companied with a cold piercing brifk north 
wind. Neverthelefs, fome pines, moved in 
this air, are now as healthy 9j>4 vigorous, as 
file reft of the pl^ntatiop. 

The PROCESS of the latter pi^antinq 
was nearly the fame as the firft : the holes 
were previoufly filled threefourths full, and 
watercdfufficiently;togiyen^oiftmoldenough 
%o fet the pjants on, and enough to bed their 
jTOots inrr^TiRE OVER TIRE; fprcading' th^ 
roots and fibers, nearly horijpntaUy j fqn^et 
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This, for naked roots, appears to be as 
xnuchas can be accomplilhed. When balls 
o F EARTH can be transferred from the nurfery 
to the plantation (as was the cafe with many 
of thofe tranfplanted), moiftencd mold to fet 
them on is only wanted ; filling in dry earth, 
und finally treading ai^d watering. 

A ftrong evidence, in favor of watering 
the holes before planting, appeared in digging 
frefh holes, two or three feet from the dutfide 
of tl^ofe which had previoufly been planted 
in ; the foil being moift and in good order 
for working, even at this diftance, quite up 
to the furface ! And reflefting on this in^ 
pidcijt, it ftrikes me, that, provided the holes 
be filled in high enough to receive the plants, 
and fufficiently watered, it may not be necef- 
fary to bed the roots in wet mold. Fine dry 
piold worlds better in among the fibers 5 and 
if the planf be fct immediately upon wet foil, 
it is very pyidcnt, from this and other inT* 
ftanccs of a fiu^ilar kind, that the moifturc 
will quickly rife above the region of the 
roots ; even to the very furface 5 as, on e3f • 
amination, it has evidently done in every 
planted hole. 
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In dcfpcratc cafes, it may be neceflary to 
apply pafte immediately to the fibers ; but, 
perhaps, well rooted plants, which have not 
been too long out of the ground, may not, 
though naked of mold, require it* 

The watering of holes before 
PLANTING, in the manner I have praftifed 
this feafon, is perhaps a new procefs. I have 
never met with the idea, either in theory or 
pradtice : a circumftance the more remark- 
able, as it feems to fet the dry nefs of the fea» 
fon, — ^the bugbear of planters, — at defiance. 

The principal difference, to the planter, 
between a dry and a moiftTeafon is evidently 
this. In the latter, the foil of the plantation ii 
fufficiemly cool and moift for the purpofes of 
vegetation ; not partially mpift above ; nor 
in a flate of puddle about the roots (as it is 
in the ordinary method of watering holes) ; 
but uniformly moiil : not only in the region 
of the roots, but below them : tlie humidity 
tl\ere lodged being drawn up, leifurcly, 
through the foil, by the aftion of the atmo- 
fphere upon the furface ; furnifhing the roots, 
in its afcent, with a uniform and natural 
fypply of COOLNESS and moisture; both 

of 
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of which, perhaps, are requifite to a full 
fupplyt)f fap. 

On the contrary, in a dry feafon, this re- 
quifite degree of coolnefs and moifture of foil 
is wanted ; and it appears to be an evident 
duty of the planter to fupply the deficiency ; 
which, in moft cafes, he may, at an incon- 
fiderable cxpenQe,—comparatively with the 

advantage of planting with a moral cer- 
tainty of fuccefSf 

In theory^ at leaft, it is good ; and the 
jrefult, at prefent, of this year's practice, is a 
ftrong evidence of the theory being well 
founded. Such ftrength of vegetation, from 
fre(h planted trees, I do not remember to 
have obferved. The (hoots of the Wey- 
mouth FiJ^ES and the balm of gilead 
FiRfi are extraprdijiary ; and the oaks, al- 
though they are badjy rooted, having flood 
(bme years too long in the nurfery fince their 
being tranfplanted, and although they were 
?xpofed to the air and brought eight or nine 
miles with naked roots> are now moft of them 
l?reaking out very ftrong» The larches 
thrive th? worft ; but they were moved at a 
^iu<;al tim^j jult as they had begun to break 

out 
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out into kaf; and were, in that ftate, 1>rought 
three miles, with roots naked of mold. An 
ejiulus (horfe cheftnut) moved in full bud, 

and in a dry parching air^j has not yet appear- 
ed to be fenfible of the removal. 

Training. Some confiderable fhare of 
fuccgfs. in tranfplanting, evidently depends 
on judicious pruning; not only before, but 

AFTER PLANTING. 

In Norfolk, I obferved that hedges cut 
when they wero in full fap-— the buds fwel- 
ling and nearly ready to burft out into leaf- 
made ftronger (hoots from the ftools, than 
thofe cut while the fap was 4ow|i (fee Nor Ft 
EcoN. MiN. 34.). Young hedge plants, too, 
I have obferved, never fucceed better than 
when they are planted in a fimilar ftate. 

} account for this interefting faft (for fuch 
I believe it is) in this way. If the body of a 
plant be removed before the approach of 
fpriQg, the atmofphcre, wliofe adtion, indif- 
putably, gives motion to the fap of trees *, 
has only the ftumps of the ftools to aft upon. 
3ut if the entire p^an^ be p^r^itf ed |q remain 

ypoi^ 

♦ The pradlice of introdvicing part pf a vine into 4 
|iothoufe« leaving the reft i|i th^ cpxnmon air^ h itfetf 
fptpof. 
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upon the roots, the influeh<fe of the itmo- 
fphcre, which, according toDr.HAtfis^and 
moft probably, is in proportion to the rurface 
tepofed to it, is infinitely greater, than in 
the former. cafe. The entire root is fct to 
work ; every fibril is brought into adtion ; 
and the fapveflels are, of courfe, diftended* 
But before any part ^ of the fap is exhaufted, 
the topi is fevered^ and the whole force of the 
roots, already full of ;he nurturing fluid, is 
Ipent on the protrufion of young Ihoots from 
the ftools. • , 

By a parity of reafoning, if, on trans- 
planting a deciduous. tree, the whole of the 
branches and twigs be left untouchcd,^ until 
the roots are brought into aftion, and the 
veflels of the body of the plant be diftended, 
and filled with fap ; and^if, in this critical 

ftate of the plant, two thirds, for iiiftance, of 
the leaf bearing, wood be removed, the entire 
forcci of the roots, with the fap already raifed 
for the ufeof the whole plant, wjH, in this 
cafe,, be expei^ded oil one third of.it. . 

Another idea (likewife new I believe) oc- 
curred to me, about the fame time- In prun- 
ing plants for tranfplanting, it is cuftomary 
to take off the bfaxic)ies clof<? to the ftem ;. a 

pra<9ice, 
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praftice,' which', in fetting up (iatioikd tfecs, 
is airways obfcrvable ; but which, applied to 
reihoved plants, either at the time or . loon 
after planting, appears to be erroneous. For, 
let tKe fuccefs of a removed pl^it be what it 
may, its vrgour being greatly checked, 
through the lofs of its feeding fibers, its cx- 
I crtions, immediately after removal, are of 
coiirfe lefs forcible, than they are a few years 
' afterward ; when a frefti fet of feeding fibers 
being formed, the plaa^ thereby gains poflef- 
fion of the foil, and a degree of eftabliftiment 
in its new fituation. 

The firft year after removal, plants in ge- 
neral, and in a common feafon, have barely 
, nouriftiinent enough to preferve life, and 
none for the cicatrization of wounds ; which, 
if made at the time of removal j have one year 
at leaft to lie open. On the contrary, if at 
the time of removal, the fide branches 6c 
only (hortened to check their growth, and 
relieve the plant, not taken off clofe fo as to 
wound the ftem, they become inftrumeiltal 
in ftrengthening the lower part of the ftem ; 
which, in a few years, from its encreafed vi- 
gour, and ciicreafed proportion of fize,>i^ 
enabled to heal the wound . left by the Jte- 
jnoval of the ^ftump,; perhaps, the firll y€$r- 

Undcr 
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Under this idea a principal part of the 
OAKS were pruned; taking off the fmalleft 
twigs and rotten flumps only, clofe to the 
ftatn; leaving the larger branches, with 
which thefe aukward plants (the beft I could 
procure) abound, fome inches long, accord* 
ing to their refpeftive fituations on the ftem ; 
leaving the lowermoft, though clofe t6 the 
ground^ longeft, and fhortening them, coni- 
cally, up to the leader ; carefully removing 
every leading . fhdot and end bud ; except 
the apex of the main leader. 

. With refped to evei^greens the foregoing 
principles appear equally applicable ; though 
the mode of applying them may be fome what 
different. Being in full leaf at the time of 
removal, it might be dangerous to defer the 
pi^uning (where it is wanted and may be 
^iven. with propriety) too long after planting. 
NevertheldTs, it may be good management 
to fufler, even evergreens, to fland a day or 
two before pruning, - that an extra fupply of 
iap may he prepared,,* 

The^piNE TRIBE I invariably lightened 
of the icxtremities of their lower boughs ; 
which, on mofl of the plants, were fingularly 

abundant ; 
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abundant ; cfpecially oii the spritce firs ; 
fomc of which Were nearly in a globular form : 
it was difficult, or impoflible, to come neaf 
enough the roots, to take them up properly^ 
without ftiortening the 16wer boughs ; upon 
which the nouri(hment of the plants having 
been expended, their upward progrefs had 
been flow* 

I was cautious, however, 'riot to take therfi 
off too near to the flicm, left they might, by 
bleeding too much, weaken the plants* But 
the experience of this year has (hewn nje^ 
that 1 might have been lefs cautious . with 
greater propriety. The WEYMOttxH pines^ 
which bled the moft, make remarkably fine 
flioots, and this, though they were moved 
without earth to their robts, and notwith- 
ftanding fome of them were badly footed i 
one of them more particularly, and which t 
defpaifed offaving : but, by a fecond prua* 
ing, I have, 1 believe, iaved its life* 
" The branches of the Larches I have kept 
fliortening; from time to time, as neccffity 
Icemed to require, until fome of them have 
^ot a twig left on their ftems, fix inchesiong; 
yet every pruning had obvioufly it^.^ood 

effea. — - 

But 
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. But the utility of reducing the quantity of 
furface of a removed plant, was moft ftriking 
in a HYPERicuMLEAVED spiR^A; which^ 
having run too much ^o wood, in the nur- 
fery, where it had ftood fome years, I light- 
ened, confiderably, prefently after plantings 
This enabled it to form its buds, and to put 
on the appearance of health until it began 
to burft out intd leaf; when, the furface be- 
toming too large for the roots^ it fickened 
to much, that I begun to defpair of it ; the 
tips of the twigs becoming flaccid, lind look- 

• 

ing dead. I therefore , again applied th^ 
pRiTNiNO knife; taking out haljf of the 
wood which remained ; cutting off the wi- 
thered tips; and leaving nothing ftanding 
but what feemed yet perfedly alive; Tht 
good effedt was almoft imiiiediate; and is 
now moft ftriking* Every twig is covered 
with leaves and jtowers to the tip ! it wears 
iio appearaiice of a removed plant* For al- 
though threefoufths of the original wood has 
been taken out, the elegance of the plant 
has rather been encreafed, than diminifhed, 
by the PRtrNiNtJs. 

I have not yet staked a plant : notwich- 
ftanding fome of the pines are eight or ten 

Vol* Hi A a feet 
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feet high, and fome of the plains ftill high- 
er : yet, notwithftanding there has been fome 
very brifk winds, not a plant has ftirred ; ex- 
cept a tall badly rooted Weymouth pine, 
which I never expefted to outlive the tranf- 
J)lanting; and even diis, never got more 
than a quarter of an inch of play. By lighten- 
ing the fide boughs, and loofening, and af- 
terward treading, the mould round the bot- 
tom of the plant, it now (lands pcrfeftly firm ; 
and has already made (hoots, three or four 
inches long. 

Nor have I yet watered a plant ; except 
one LARCH, and one sorb, which (land in 
a high dry fituation. But even thefe, I be- 
lieve, received no benefit from the watering. 
Their ficknefs, I apprehend, proceeded lefs 
from want of water, than the want of mouths 
to drink it with. Pruning the larch, 
more particularly, almoft clofe to the ftem, 
appeared to have a better effeft than the wa* 

TERIKG. 

To the credit of watering the holes 

BEFORE, and PRUNING THE PLANTS AF- 
TER, PLANTING, there is not, yet, a dead 
plant. 

May 
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May 27. Notwithftanding the myriads of cJsafbrs, 
CHAFERS, with which the country fwarmed:, 
]aft fpring ; and notwithftanding the work- 
men, in breaking old hedge banks, found 
numbers alive, in April; there has, this 
fpring, (carcely a chafer made its appear- 
ance ! One was (aid to have been feen^ on 
the wing, fbme weeks ago> 1 faw one about 

a fortnight ago j and, yefterday, there were 
three or fovir fluttering in the top of an oak, 
which the woodmen were felh'ng. I afked 
the fellers if they had feen many this fpring* 
They looked up, and faid that thofe were the 
firft they had feen this year^ ! 

To me, this appears to be an inexplicable 
faft in nature. Suppofing them to be annual 
infefts (which their being alive this fpring 
leems to contradift); fuch numbers as ap- 
peared laft year would, of courfe, propagate 
their fpecies, before they died or laid th'em- 
felves up» 

A a 2 Laft 

y^ni i» I I^ve not fince feen nor beard o( another ! 
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Laft year, I conjeftured that the longirofl 
had preferved them. But, this recent winter, 
the froft was of ftiU longed continuance. The 
moft eflential difference between the two 
fprings is, laft year it was winter one day and 
fummer the next ; this, we had hot days with 
frofty nights and intervening cold bleak 
winds, during the feafon in which the chafers 
ufu^hy c6me Tofth. Thefe, perhaps,^ either 
killed them, in the firft inftance, or, by be- 
numbing them before they got upon the 
wing, rehdcrjed them obnoxious, to birds and 
verniin*. 
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JuNB 6» What an aukward fea(bn the 

laft has been for planting. At ■ , ^r 

&c. &c. • how fickly the appearance of freflt 
plantatipns. The pine tribes, efpecially 
the WeymoutSs, arc as red as foxes. How 
much is due to the watering of the foil In 
plantation A, there is not yet a *^ foxcy*^ 

leaff • 

June 

• See note page 9a. 

f jfyrilijSS. The plantations of -—>coiifidcrabIy 

exunfive> were cut qk, ahaoft entirely » the ffo^ 
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June 6, There are not, I apprehend, lefs 
than a thoiiTand acres of oak timber now 
(landing in Needwood forest. A quan- 
tity of which few other forefts of the kingdom 
can at prefent boaft. 

SwiLCAR OAK, the father of this fbreft^ 
girts, at five feet high, twenty one feet. The 
lower ftem, ten feet clear. The i?^rhole height, 

about fixtyfive : the extent of arm, fortyfive 
feet* 

In ^* Bagot^s park" are fome noble oaks : 
many of them haftenbg dowi> the ftage of 
decay ! There are feveral trees which are, or 
iiave been, worth twenty pounds a tree* 

I meafured one, which, lunderfiand, gocls 
by the name of Sir Walter's walking 
5TAFF, and which girts, at fix feet high, fix- 
teen feet. The lower ftem, nearly clear of 

A a 3 boughs. 
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being replanted, laft tntamii ; and, through the feverity 
of the w)nt;er« many of the plants arc now cut off a fi^i 
cond time I 
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149.- bou^s, I eftimated at thirtyiive Feet; aa 

s I z 5 upper one, at fifteen ; and the entire height, 

at feventyfive feet. 

Suppoling this tree girts twelve feet, in thq 
girting place of the entire ftem, it contains 
four hundre'dand fifty feet of timber; which, 
at four pounds a load, is fortyfive pounds : 
the outfide value of this tree, for ordinary 
ufes. For particular purpofes, it may be 
worth FIFTY POUNDS. // is /aid to havo 
.been eftitnated at sixty pqitkds. 

There has been, lately, a fall of timber in 

OAK. thefe woods; including fome lai^e trees. 

Counted the rings of one which was found at 
the but. The number, as nearly as I could 
afcertain it, two hundred. But die laft 
forty or fifty years growths were fo thin, I 
could-not coTjnt them with certainty ; thou^ 
with fufficicnt accuracy to grouad the foU 
lowing calculations. 

CROWTH The girt of this tree, in the girting place, 

oJ is nine feet, t^e diameter of which is fom?- 

THBOAK. .^hat ipQre than thirtyfour inches. 

The eftimated g^owtP, in this part* j* 
ihirty inches diameter, during the first huk- 

DRED AND FIFTY YEARS, and foMT incfaCS 

(t>i7o inches thick) in the last fifty years, 

Th? 
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The letigth of the ftem twentjrtwo feet. 

The coMTENTS of the whole i lo feet of tim- 
bcr. The contents of the firft 150 years 
growths, 85 feet; leaving 25 feet for the 
growth of the laft 50 years. 

Therefore, although the encreafc of dui- 
meter has been comparatively fmall/ during 
the laft fifty years, the encreafe of timber has 
.been nearly as great, as in the firft ftages. 

But fuppoiing this (ree had been taken 

down, at one hundred and fifty years old, it 
would, at two fhillings a foot, have produced 
eight pounds ten (hillings : the intereft of 
: which would have ^mounted, in the courfe of 
fifty years, to more than twenty pounds; 
befides the ufe of the land, during that time. 
Whereas the tree, at that rate, is now wort^ 
only eleven pounds. 

December 1789. Thefe calculations, and 
inferences, are not intended to excite a fpirit 
of felling timber, prenaaturely ; a fpirit which 
is already too prevalent ; but to endeavour 
to afcertain the proper age of felling j 
It being an incontrovertible fad that, in point 
. of economy, the crime of fufFering timber 
To'ftand too long is infinitely greater, than 

Aa 4 that 
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that of cutting it down before it has attained 
its full growth. 

In the former cafe, there is no wqfie ; the 
interefl: of money, and the fucceeding fhoots^ 
or the life of the land, ftand againft the loft 
of growth of timber. But, in the latter, thei 
principal, intei^eft, afterfhoot, and ufe of tho 
land, are all thrown away : fo that the com- 
munity, as well as the proprietor, ate lofer^ 
-by the management. In the former cafe, 
j:utting part before it be fit, niay fave other 
trees which are more fully grown ; but, in thq 
latter, the whole is loil. 

There ar^ men who fay that ^' truth ought; 
not to be fpoken at all times :*' while others 
AiTert, and I apprehend with more trtith oft 
their fide, that ^* fa As are always valuable/^ 
For although a few men niay make a bad ufc 
of them i men, in general, will apply them 
to a better purpofe^ 

With refpeft to ship timbei^, the only 
article by which the community can probably 
fuffer in a premature fall of timber, it is of 
much too great importance, in this ifland, to 
be left to the caprice of fcntiment, J^nd the 
fccretion of fadts ! 

If 
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It avails hot to hurfe up seamen, utilefs 
there (hall be hereafter, on a certainty y ships 
to employ them. If th^ state op the 
/^TAVY be a fit fubj«6t of enquiry, furely the 
fiTATE OF SHIP TIMBER js of ftiU more r*- 
jlical importance* 

But leaving the preservation op ship 
TIMBER to thofe whom it moft immediately 
concerns, we will pjroceed to confider wood- 
jLANDs as a fpegies of private property. 

It docs not follow, that, becaufe it is wrong 
jo fuffer timber to ftand to wafte, it is right 
to take it down before it be fufficiently grown, 
for the purpofe of ship building. It is not 
pver^rown, but ftout growing timber, which is 
fit for that purpofe. 

Timber is feldom fallen prematurely, but 
by the neceflitous ; or by thofe who hav5 
only temporary poffeflion of their refpedive 
eftates. And what argument can prevail with 
|hii clafs of proprietors ? 

Another clafs (and I truft by much the 
largeft) is compofed of thofe, who, confider- 
ing their pmber merely as a profitable part 
pf their feveral eftates, take it down when^ 
ever it becomes full isRowN, and a fair 
opportunity offers. 

A third 
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J49« A third clafs df proprietors of timber con- 

^ G E fifts of thofe, who, through falfe pride, falfe 

^ fear, or falfe economy, fuffer their timber to 

ftand till it be overgrown * : and if I have 
any other motive for pabliOiing the foregoing 
Minutes, on the ages of timber trees, than 
that of recording fafts, it is the defire of 
placing in its proper light the improvident 
management of this clafs of proprietors; 
and, at the fame time, to endeavour to form 
juft ideas of a fubjeft, which has not, here- 
tofore, been brought before the public ; but 
which is preeminently entitled to a public 
difcuffion* 

This fubjeft having been rendered in a 
confiderable degree familiar to me, by nine 
or ten years obfervation and praftice, I will 
here fet down what appears to me, at prefentj 

the PROPER AGES OF FELLING the four fol* 

lowing fpecics of timber r 

Poplar, from thirty to fifty years old. 

Elm, from fifty to a hundred. 

Ash, from fifty to a hundred. 

Oak, from one hundred to two hundred. 

•>.^- * Very 

^ I fpetk folely of timbbr, in RicttrsB situ- 
ations: not of ORNAMENTAL TREB3, nOF CVCH of 
fmail PLOTS of WOODLAND^ in P I CTU RESCUE SIT ^^• 
ATIONS. 
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Very much depends on situ at i ok;- 
the SOIL and subsoil in which trees are root- 
ed. On dry abforbent foils, the oak and the 
dm, at leaft, are obferved to go off much 
iboner, than in cooler more retentive 
fituations *• 

In Merevale wooD,t— a dry loam with 
a rocky fubfoil, — we find the oak going fSaft 
to decay, at two hundred years old. la 
Bagot's PARk, z, cooler fituation, it is found, 
but unprofitable, at that age. In Statfold 
WOOD, perhaps a ftill cooler fpot, it is found, 
profitable, and wearing every appearance of 
being in a fit date to be taken down, at th^ < 
age of a hupdred and fifty years. 
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Ju$fE. The OAK (as well as the appletree) 
has, this year, fuffered, in fome fituations, 
|i?arly as much from an infeft, which is bred 
in the leaves, as it did laft year, by the 
chafen 

Toung woods, in every part of the diftrift, 
are, now, as brown as they were, in winter ! 

But 
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t For obf^nrations on %lu, fe^ Glo. Econ. i, 42. 
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But old woods have moftly efcaj?ed; apd 
even in yoiing woods, a tree -is, here and 
there, partially left. 

The trees now fwaitn with the flies, juft re- 
leafed from the chryfalis ftate: a kind of 
femi- beetle. The fize nearly that of the. 
comnwa horfc fly, but fomewhat longer: 
two orangecoloijred, femicruftaceous wings,, 
above, with a pair of tranfparent one$, 
rcfembling thofe of the common fly, beneath 
them : a common infed *• 
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June 26. I lately fold a partel of ^^ cord-» 
wood" to a ^* Jerfey comber," who employ- 
ed a poor old man to burn it for him, on the 
fpot, at eightpence a quarter, and hard! 
which, however, did not coft him much. 
The poor devil had fometimes bread, and 
fometiraes cheefe, and fometimes neither, 
with feldom any thing but water to drink ! 

His lodging coft hiifi nothing. He built 

himfclf a hut, with flabs and fods : a cone, 

feven 



• But, negleftlng to prefcrve a fpecknea of it, I hav^ 
.|iot /et been able to identify its fpe<;ie$. 
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feven feet wide at tlie bafe, on the infide ; 
and four feet hi^, in the center : placed on 
the north fide of the hearth, with an opening 
toward it and the fouth. The floor divided 
by a long log : one fide Uttered with ftraw 
for a lodging room ; the other furnilhed with 
a loofe log, as a fitting room. A faithful 
bitch was his guard : locks and bolts of couiffe 
unneceflary. 

How few are the ^^ neccflTaries of life t** 
the real wants of mankind ! When did they, 
or where do they now, live in a lower ftate of 
*^ fimplicity'* than this ? 

The METHOD OF ^^ BURNING** was fimikf 
to that defcribed in min. 127. 

The roots and ^* chumps^ in the center ; 
the large long wood next ; covering with the 
fmaileft and cleaneit of the flicks ; filling 
every chink, as clofe as poflible ; placing the 
convex fide upward ; forming the heap into 
an exaft femi-globe, with a chimney at the 
pole ; at which the pile is fired with the drieft 
fmallcft pieces ; being previoufly tiled, oc 
fcaled, with fods inverted i with which evea 
the top of the chimney, and every other 

part. 
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part, IS folicitoirily covered ; and the cover- 
ing as afSduoufly repaired, as occafion rcn- 
ders neceflary ; that as little as poffiblc of the 
inflammable matter may efcape. 

' The center confumes firft ; -the outfides or 
fkirts of the bafe, the laft ; the fire expanding 
itfelf leifurely to its very circumference : a 
declaration, this, that the whole is burnt. 

If it do not burn freely, holes are made 

» 

round the bafe, and in the lower part of the 
pile, with a ftakclike pole, to let in air. If 
the wind blow ftrong, the fire is carefully de- 
fended from it, by moveable fcreens, placed 
on the windward fide of the pile. 

The quantity of ashes arifing from a 
dharcoal hearth is confiderablc. There has 
been already four cart loads taken up from 
two finall hearths, and a load or two more 
remaining. 

*^ Charcoal ashes** are in good eftcem, 
here, as a manure ; particularly for tumeps, 
and for fining grafsland. They arife princi- 
pally from the fods ufed in covering } but, 
in part, from the bits of coal which break off 
in raking it out of the a(hes. 

Qg(fry, 
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Query, are the alhcs of the fods improved 
as a manure, by having been in immediate 
contadb with phlogifton in a date of agi- 
tation ? 
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July Ia Weeding the young fhoots from 
the ftools of one of the hedges cut down laft 
fpring. See min. 32, 

In a part where ihijiles, nettles, meadowfweety 
hairof, catlock, &c. were numerous and ftrqng, 
fo as to have outgrown the fhoots, they are 
drawn up weak, and have received much 
injury. But where the Ihoots are vigorous 
and the weeds few, the injury yet received 
is little. 

Hence, young hedges, if very weedy, 
ftiould be weeded twice : if not, this perhaps, 
is the beft time. 

Great care, I find, is requifite in weeding 
young hedge (hoots. They^re brittle as 
glafs ; and a little roughnefs of handling is 
liable to break them off at the flub. They 
ought not to be pulled afide ; nor to be weeded 
over-hand. Tb^ weeds (hould be drawn 

out 
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out at the bottom, by putting the hand, or 
for want pf room the fingers, in neatly be- 
tween the ftubs. 

Moved the thorns (placed as a guard) out 
of the ditch, with a fork ; trimmed the face 
of the hedgling, with a hook ; alfo cutting, 
with the fame ufeful inftrument, fome of the 
ftrongeft weeds, in the vacant placies ; drew 
out the reft, by hand; went over thtf face 
again, with the hookj ^nd returned the 
thorns into the ditch. 

Four acres (one hundred and twentyeight 
yards) took an old man and a boy, with fome 
of my own afliftance, half a day. Moving 
the thorns was nearly half the labour. One 
man, expert with the hook, would have 
done the whole in a day. The coft about 
fourpence an acrq, or eight yards for a penny* 
The appearance is worth the money, and the 
ufe, ten times the coft. Yet, perhaps, not 
one fallen hedge in a thoufand, throughout 

the Ifland, is weeded. 

By way of experiment,— ripplei> the va- 
cant places of the bank, at the time of cut^ 
ting this hedge; which, through age or im- 
proper 
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proper treatment, had become thin of ftools ; 152. 

in fome places, three or four feet from each 
other. This was done by running the point 
of a peck, repeatedly, ^long the face of the 
bank, about the *^ quicking place" ; leaving 
an open gafh, or drill, three or four inches 
deep, between ftub and ftub, in two or three 
different places; finally drawing the point of, 
the tool leifurely along the bottom of the 
chafm; pulling out the ends of the fibers, 
broken in making it, to the furface ; in order 
to receive the benefit of the air, fun, and 
moifture the drill may catch ; and by that 
means encourage the roots, with which almoft 
all old banks are furniflied, to throw out. 
fuckers into the vacant places. 

The feafon has been very much againft the 
fuccefs of the experiment; and, on exa* 
mining the drills, today, I can find only 
one fucker. ' This one, however, is agree- 
able to the true intenticm ; fpringing from one 
of the expofed fibers, about the fjze of a 
ftraw ; having broke out a little above the 
ground, and about an inch from the fradlured 
end of the fiber. The fucker a blackthorn, 
fix or eight inches high *. 

JtJLY 

♦ To fill up thcfc vacancies with fHU greater cer- 
tainty, I (owed, the enfuing antamn^ haws and hol- 
iiYB£RRics in thefe di^ills, which were then extended 
from end to end of the hedge. 

Vol. II. Bb 
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July 4. (Sccmin. 14^0 Notwithftand- 
ing the feafon for young plantations has been 
fuch as has rarely perhaps occurred, I have 
not, literally fpeaking, yet a dead plant ! 

Six of the OAKS, however, have loft their 
tops ; but all of them are vifibly alive at the 
root ; except one, which, confidering as 
dead, I pulled up, to examine the quality of 
its root ; on which I found a ring of young 
flioots, two or three inches long ; but which 
hafd not yet reached the furface of the ground. 
The other five I fawed off a few inches above 
the furface ; immediately above the (hoots 
which they have there thrown out. 

The. root which I drew up has afufficiency 
of branches and fibers to have done well ; and 
the ear<ih about them is fufficiently moift ;. 
but they proceed from a ftrong taproot full 
as thick as the ftem ; and it is probable that 
thefe fix, and perhaps many other of thefe 
oak plants, have never been tapped. 

Yet, except thefe fix, and five or fix more, 
which, though the tops are alive and full of 
leaf, have made little or no flioot, fuch pro- 
grefs from removed plants I never obfcrvcd. 

One 
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One of the OAKS has made a (hoot of fifteen 
inches ! and feveral of them have fhot eight 
or ten inches ; with leaves as numerous, and 
as large, as thofe of ftationary trees. 

The progrefs of the pine tribe is not lefs 
remarkable. The we ymouth p i nes, in ge- 
neral, have fhot from fix to twelve or fourteen 
inches; and the balm of gilead firs, full 
as much. Some of them have made longer 
(hoots, this year of removal, than they did 
laft, undifturbed in a rich garden mold. 
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July 16. The decrease of tii^ber,. 
in this country, has been great, within me- 
mory. Old l^arwell remembers '^ a great 
deal of rare timber taken down, and a many 
woods (locked up,^' 

Some years paft, he fays, people were iware 
of a growing want ; and fom^ monied men 
bought up timber, on fpeculation. But they 
all funk money by the adventure. For the 
fame apprehenfion induced others to bring 
a fuppfy of FOREIGN TiMBEi^ ihto the coun- 

B b a try-p. 
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try — ^^ and this foreign deal knocked down 
the price lower than it was before/' 

Indeed, it is demonftrable, that while an 
unlimited fupply of foreign timber can be 
had, as it may at prefent, the price of build- 
ing TIMBER can never get above a certain 
height ; and a real want cannot, of courfe, 
be experienced. For, while that circum- 
ftance lafts, if there were not a tree left {land- 
ing upon the ifland, the price and plentiful- 
ncfs of BUILDING TIMBER would be nearly 
the fame as at prefent. 

But, with rcfpeA to ship timber, the cafe 
is very different. Timber of equal value 
with our own cannot, perhaps, be purchafed, 
at any price. Befide, the moment we become 
dependent on a foreign supply of ship 
TIMBER, that moment the Ifland becomes 
dependent on any power who may obtain the 
dominion of the fea. For, this obtained, 
that power may diftate to the 'Britifh nation 
the quantity of (hipping they (hall thencefor- 
ward maintain ;— or any thing elfe, that fu- 
perior power may be pleafed to didate. 

An island without fhipping is a caftle 
without walls ; and a certain supply of 
SHIPS can be had, in perpetuity, through 

an 
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an INTERNAL SUPPLY OF SHIP TIMBER, 

alone. 

How much, then, it behoves this nation 
to render, by every human precaution, an in- 
ternal fupply CERTAIN, and perpetual. 
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August 3. S^e min. 123. The hedge* 
wood having overcome the young oaic 
PLANTS, I have given them headroom,— 
by putting a trimming hook, edge-uppermoft, 
in between each oakling and the adjoining 
plant of hawthorn, on either fide, and flrik- 
ing it perpendicularly upward, clofe to the 
Item of the quick ; taking off all the lateral 
branches, on the fide next the oak : con* 
fequently, leaving thi$ a clear niqhe, fix or 
eight inches wide, to rife in, 

Thus guarded on the right and left, and 
hemmed in, behind, by the bank and hedgCj 
the plantshaveno opportunityof throwing out 
lateral branches, except in front; and they 
being, there, ftruck off, whenever the face 
of the hedge is trimmed, the oaklings thm 

Bb ^ fituated^ 
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fituated, muft, of neceffity, acquire an up- 
right tendency. 

Putting the fifty or fixty plants in this dc- 
fireable fituation afforded me barely half an 
hour^s rational amufement. 

How little is the labour of training hedge- 
row timber. It is the fetting about it, in 
.ivhich the principal difficulty U?5f 
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August 28. (See min. 124). Made a 
wider circuit in North Warwickfhire. Still 
the woods appear to be made ; and, probably, 
in a fimilar way to thofe of Hall End. Some 
of them not pior? thai^ forty or fifty years 

Soils will ever find, in procefs of timf, 
their proper produce. And it is no wonder 
the North of Warwickfhire (hould abound 
with WOOD, or that the Diflrift of the Station 
fliould be, ina manner,deftitute of this fpecies 
of PRODUCE. That is a cold foil, ungeoial 
to AGRicuLTURB, but produdtive of wood; 
ffpc9|ally the OAK ; an^ has piobably been 

found| 
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found, for ages pad, to pay beft in wood- 
land : This, on the contrary, a wai:mer better 
foil, which, in the experience of ages, has 
been found to pay beft in corn and grass. 

Making, or unmaking, a piece of wood- 
land is no light matter ; and, probably, is 
feldom fet about, without due confideration 
gf the efFeft, 

Farther, it is probable, that the prefent 
woods of Kent, and other counties, are not 
the remains of ancient forefts, or other ex- 
tenfive woodlands; but have, heretofore, 
been cultivated. 

If has been (bown, above, that it is now, 
or, has lately been, the pradtice of North 
Warwicklhire to raife woods, by fowing and 
planting acorns ; and it is highly probable, 
that a fimilar praftice has formerly prevailed 
in other parts of the Ifland. How common, 
in Yorkftiire, and in other places, to fee 
middleaged growing woods, without a break, 
or an old decayed tree in them : the whole 
wood appearing nearly of the &me growth ; 
yet no trace of aftub, or ftool of fallen tim* 
ber. Thefe woods are not, probably, the 
productions of chancy ; but have beenaiEfted 

Bb4 by 
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by the hand of cultiv^ion : either by fcMving 
or planting acorns ; or by training the for-, 
tuitous feedlings of roughets, or worn out 
woods. 

The foil of Statfold Wood, one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, lies in high wide 
ARABLE RiiKJEs ; and I havc obferved other 
woods, in which cultivation is equally 
demonftraWe. 
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Seftember 3. A difputc arofe, today, 
in the converfation of profeflional men, on 
whether laying up foil in high ridges does; 
or does not, produce an encreafe of land. 

Mr. ■ ■ ' was clearly of opinion that it 
does. His argument, however, was chiefly 
founded on an encreafe of fur f ace ^ 

Others were of a different opinion ; argu- 
ing that the plants of corn (the produce in 
difpute) YidLV^nQmoxtheadreomj growipgon 
the hypotenufe, than they would have if 
grpwing on the bafe of the rid^e. 

Mr. 
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Mr. ' ■' however, to maintain his argu^r 
ment, threw out a good thought* He 
faid, that admitting the plants, themfelvcs, 
bad no more headroom, their roots had, 

* 

feverally, more foilxo feed in : a new, though, 
when known, an evident idea. ' There is not 

only an encreafe of furface, but, indifput^ 
^bly, an encreafe of cultivated mqld« 

It has ever ftruck me that the produce of 
GRASSLAND, cfpecially inaftate of pastur-t 
AGE, is increafed by high ridges : but it 
never occurred to me, before, that corn 
CROPS were, in any way, benefited hj 
them. 

In attending, however, to this conver- 
fation, I api led to believe that, fuppofing 
the foil to be wholly occupied, they are bene- 
fited in a twofold way : the roots have an 
encreafe of pasturage, and the ears an 
encreafe of air. The surface of the 
j:ars is encreafed exadly in proportion to 

the SURFACE OF THE SOIL *. And the sides 

OF 

* I do not mean to recommend the pra£tice of laying 
land up into high ridges ; bat to bring forward fads 
which may, not be generally feen* And it is a fad, as 

/ . evident 
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17$ MINUTES Plant, 

157^ QF HILLS are circumftanced, in this light, 

SITES fimilarly to thofe of artificial ridges. 

Thefe refledions lead to a practical idea io 
PLANTING ;-—nQt only ste^p hangs; but 
the fides of more gentle sxopes. 

The quantity of soxl, and the quantity of 
CANOPY *, correfpond with the hypotcnufe 
or IJope, not; w^th. the l?vd or ba^ft of thq 

liiU. 
The STEMS, of trees as of corn, may be 

faid to become crouded, inTuch a fituation, 
compared with thofe of trees planted at the 
fame fuperficial diftance, on level ground ; but, 
while the roots have equal soilroom, and 
the TOPS equal room to throw out branches 
and forma foliage, it matters not, I ap- 
prehend, whether the ftems happen to rife 
at ten, twenty, or thirty feet, from each other. 
The^sTEMs, it is true, have a natural pro- 
penffty to rife perpendicularly to the horizon ; 
but the ROOTS and bran<:hes have no fuch 
tendency. The head 6f a tree inclines ta 

the 

evident as thofe Hated, that the foHs of high ridges are 
&ldom, if ever, wholly occupied. See Qlo^ Ecok, 

i* 79- 
* See Plant. «idOaN. Gaeu, p. 5*6% 
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the air and light ; and its roots ftrike in every 
diredion, in fearch of food. 

Thus, fuppofe a Hope to be of fuch 4 
degree of fteepnefs, that the hypotenufe h 
twice the length of the bafe, — it is evident, 
that the plants, growing on this Hope, would 
have exaftly double the quantity of foil and 
headroom, the fame plants would have (fup^ 
pofing the flope cleared away and the hill 
to be made perpendicular) growing on the 
bafe ; and exaftly the fame quahtity of foil 

and headroom, the fame plants would have, 
growing on ^ pUin of equal extent to the 
flope, or twice the extent of the bafe. 

Hence, for the purpofe of growing tim^ 
BER, the SIDES OF HILLS appear to be equally 
valuable as plain surfaces; provide4 

(he SOILS and subsoils be equal. 
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September 4. The purchafer of the 
Merevale trees is faid to have fold one / 
of them — a. rough coarfe flick — ^for twentyfive 
pounds J for the fhaft of a windn^ill : whereas, 

foy 
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for ordinary ufes, this tree was not, perhaps, 
worth half tl^e money. 

How much depends on a mature judge- 
ment, in the disposal of timber, A 
novice^ finding this flick fit, neither for 
^* deftly nor for boards^ might have fawed it 
up into building fc ant ling y and have fold it for 
one third of its value as a milljhaft. 

The length, fize and value of this timber 
fhow how eligible and profitable it is to pro- 
pagate WOOD upon ROCKY HEIGHTS; morc 
efpecially, perhaps, upon broken, open rock, 
•as the Mercvale Hill appears to be : for the 
air having a free circulation, through the fif- 
fures of the rock, the roots are encouraged to 
ftrikedeep; and, at the greateft depth, may 
find, efpecially perhaps on the fide of a bill, 
the requifite fupply of air. 



HOOT 



September 15. In this neighbourhood, 
in the face of a, gravel pit, which has been 
worked too near a young hedge (ten or twelve 

years bid) there is a ftriking inftance of the 

roots 
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r^a/i of the hawthorn, when expofedto the 
^r, ^ taking upon them the office of branches ; 
putting forth (hoots and leaves ; inftead of 
. fibers and fibrils. 

I took a fpecimen of a downward root, 
which, though I broke it off a foot below the 
crown, and again at the bottom of the pit, 
where it was ftill as thick as a ftraw, meafures 
five feet in length (the fubfoil in this cafe be- 
ing not a direft gravel, but a loofe gravelly 
rubble) and is furnifhed alternately, as it 
happened to be expofed, with twigs and 

fibers. 

Hence rippling the: banks of old 
HEDGES promifes much advantage. See 

MIN. 152. 
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pcTOBER 3. The HEDGES OH the South 
and Eaft fides of No. 1 . are fourteen feet high, 
and fifteen to twenty feet wide. See min. 

On half the headland and half the fideland, 
lying under thefe hedges, the barley is yet as 

green 



HIGH 
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green as grafs, without any profpeft, now, 
of its ripening. I am therefore mowing 
it as green herbage, for the horfes : and 
on the other halves of thefe lands, as well as 
fome confiderable way into the area of the 
field, the barley, which has been cut, as 
corn, is in a manner totally fpoilt, for want 
of fun and air. 

Had thefe hedges been only four or five, 
inftead of twelve or fourteen, feet high, the 
whole would have been nearly in the fame 
fl:ate as the area of the field. The lofs on this 
crop only, through the folly of high 
FENCES to arable FIELDS, is not lefsi 
perhaps, than three or four guineas. 
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October 22. The barley being ftiUiti 
the field (fee lafl: Minute) and the leaves of 
the hawthorn beginning tofall, cut jdowndic 
hedge to the (buth ; the greater nuifance. 

From Written as well as parole evidence^ 

thefe hedges are fiftytwo or three years old* 

It is equally certain, that they were plaflicd 
about thirty years ago^ the firft cutting % and 

thai 
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that they have not fince been touched ! Cut 
only once, and then partially, in fifty years ! 

The confequence is, the livj: stools, 
now, are many of them three feet afunder, 
and, in feveral places, a cart might pafs free- 
ly through between them : one of the vacan- 
cies nine feet wide ! and this notwithftanding 
a better soil, for the maintenance of the 
HAWTHORN, does not exift : a rich hazel 
loam. The treelike ftems are as ftraight as 
arrows, and, notwithftanding their age, are 
ftill perfedly clean } though fome of them 
are twelve or fourteen inches in diameter ; yet 
they ftill wear the appearance •f luxuriance. 
Even fome of the plaftiers had fwelled, as 
thick as the leg, before they died; and there 
are numbers of /mothered Jiems^ as thick as the 
arm ; moft of thefey it is obfervable, having 
large plaftiers upon them. 

Had this hedge been cut three times, in- 
fteadofoNCE, in the laft thirty years, 
moft of thefe fmothered plants would have 
been alive, and the number of live ftools trc- 
.ble what they are now. 

Had this hedge been kept fenceheight, 
during the laft forty years, a ftill greater 

num- 
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number of ftems would, now, have been 
alive ; the ftate of the fence infinitely pre- 
ferable to what it is at prefent ; and the pro- 
duce of marketable grain on each fide of it, 
twice perhaps what it has been, during the 
laft fifteen or twenty years. 

I am equally clear in my opinion, that, 

had this hedge been kept, and were it to have 
been continued, one hundred and fifty years 
longer, in that fl:ate (refreftied from time to 
time, perhaps, by felling to the fl:ub) it would 
at TWO HUNDRED ycars old, have been a 
younger hedge, than it is, now, under the 
treatment it has received, at fifty : when 
in faft, it is no longer a live fence ; nor ever 

can be made fuch, without raifing frefti ftemr 
in the vacancies ! Inftcad of two, I might, 
I believe, have fet down five hundred years. 

There appears to be a general rule, in the 
pinfallow praAice, and on the productive 
lands of this diflirid, with rcfpeft to live 
hedges : — Fell whenever the turf is broken 
up. SeeMiN. 131; 
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October 22. The foregoing enquiries 
led on to a fubjcAj which, like that of high 

■ 

ridges (fee min. 21.), has been held out as 
a proof of the folly of p^ft generations* 

It has long appeared to me evident, that 
the lands, which wefind divided by crooked 
HEDGES, have been inclofed from the forest 
jSTkxE, withouthaving been prcvioufly cleared 
o( their woodinefsy as common fields. But 
why the fences (hould wind in the ferpentine 
manner, in which we frequently fee them, 
never appeared to me obvious : indeed, I 
have hitherto confidered this circumftance, as 
others have done, to proceed from a want of 
method, or a wa^t of attention, in our fore- 
fathers. 

My ruftic oracle, however, explained, in 
this, as in the other cafe, (fee as above) the 
motive of their conduft : " they followed the 
live fluff!" a mo^ probable idea. 

The firft inclofers cleared up to the thickets i 
traced the line of impenetrable underwood ; whe- 
ther it happened to run in ^Jlraight or a crooked 

Vo L . II. C c diredion : 
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dirc6tion : by this means gaining, without 
cod, or at a fmall expence of making good 
the interfpaces, a fence to prevent their dock 
from ftraying. 

Thofe who followed (or they themfelves 
in making other inclofures) cleared up to this 
firft line of fence ; for the double purpofe of 
getting all the land they could, and a fence 
free of coft. The firft fences were of courfe 
kept up (for their own conveniency), and 
have, in much probability^ been ever fince 
kept up, by the firft inclofers. And hence, 
probably, the origin of property in 

FENCES* 

Thus, withoiu the trouble or expence of 
ARTIFICIAL FENCES, living or dead, the 
lands became divided, in the mo& fimple and 
natural way. 

Shame on learning and science, to let 
an ILLITERATE RUSTIC outdo them in pe- 
netration and common fenfe ! 

How many interefting, and no doubt va- 
luable ideas, die, not with farmers only, but 
with their workmen ! and how evidently eli- 
gible to arreft them, and, at ltz&,y prolong 
their cxiftence. 
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DficiEMBEi ij. (S^eiviiN. 139.) Yel*-* 
terday, cam^ dn the fale of the ash and 
ilUy with fomc poplars, fcatterfed over 
different parts of this eftate. 

The circumftance moft noticJeabld, refpeft- 
ihg this fale, is the e:tti*aot-dinary price at 
Which the POP LAk fold: fetching twelve td 
fifteen pence a foot, fough and fmooth! 
notwithftanding the cufrtfm price^ in this 
neighbourhood, previoully to the fale, ^as 
only eight pence or nine pence a foot. 

The ofdinary u(*e to Which poplar is here 
put, is that of FLOORING BOARDS; But the 
trees fold yefterday were bought for " p ack- 
ilTG st uff" for the hardware toanufadories 5 

popkr being in the firll efteem fdr packing 
cafes : a ftrong inducement for planting pop- 
L AR in. this inland manufacturing couktry« 
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17§6. Feb. 14^. VECETABLfeS, in thelt 

nature, are liable to great inconveniences 
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with rcfpeft to moifture. They cannot, like 
the animal creation, repair to the brook and 
moiften their aliment, at will. Their vifcera 
are wet or dry, according to the feafon, and 
the fituation in which they are fixed. 

Hence it becomes the efpecial care of the 
rural economift to place them in fituations 
fuitable to their refpedive natures. 

Some SPRUCE firs, which arc naturally 
the inhabitants of mountains, but which 
have been injudicioufly plained in a cold 
WET SWAMP, fUrnMi an inft^ce in point. 

Laft year, which was very kj^ they made 
long vigorous ihoots, and were of a dark 
green healthy colour. This, ^ n^it £eafon, 
they are become yellow and fickly j fome of 
their heads pale, and beginning to flag : not 
more perhajJs through the wetness of the 
SEASON, than through an unnatural jlux- 
URiA^cE OF habit, requiring an extraor- 
dinary, fupply of that aliment which the wa- 
terinefs of their vifcera has rendered innu- 
tritive. On removing thefe plants, for tranf- 
planting, the holes fill with water. 

Had thcfe plants been jjlaced in a fituatioa 
of a temperature fuited to their particular 
conftitution, a feafon exceffively wet, or ex- 

ceffirely 
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ceffively dry, would, equally; have^ checked : 
their growth, without deranging their habit, 
fo as to render it liable to the atuck of z con- ' 
tfaryfeafon. ' ->.. r: 
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March 9. The oak timber o£ Stat*, 
fold (fee MiN. 139.) has been converted, 
chiefly, into the following articles. 

^^ Buii^DiNG STUFF :'' fome of it carried 
away in the round: fome cut up, on tl>e 
ground. . . 

'^Navigation .stuff.:" nil .converted, 
pn the ground ; and carried as -far :andiome 
of it farther than Birmingham f.^ghtpen or- 
fwenty miles. • - . : ^ 

'* Millwright stuff:" the crooked' 
trees, moft efpecially. , • *v 

*' Cooper's stuff ;" ^.^Jiaves and- headsy 
of different fizes, - ^ - • 

Sp o K j: s , The " ftrongeft, " cleaneft, very 
beftof the timber, particularly the ftraight 
clean buts of the hedgerow trees, -were cleft 
into this fpecies of ware. For hind wheels, 
two feet ten inches, for fore wheels,, two feet 

C c 3 four^ 
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foar, long ; about four inches wide ; jind 
two and a half inches thick : all clear hesut; 
without a flxaw's breadth of fap adhering to 
it. If throi^gh neceffity, or accident, 9. cleft 
prove top thin for a fpoke^^ it is ftiaped into 
fuch copperas w^re a^5 it will make ; or into 
^' heart laths/' 

Lath^ ; both hpart^ and fap : the fap of 
pleft wood being nipftly, I belieye, converted 
into this ware* 

LocKSTOCKs. The fquarings of the buts, 
and the lengths too (hoit for cooper's ware, 
are cleft and moulded into lockilocks : thus 
turning to a valuable account, that which, 
jn mpft places, becomes, for want of the 
thought or for want of a market, an article 
of fiicL The pric?s„ from a penny to four? 
pence or fivcpence each ; according to the 
fiz^e, The purchafers, the lockfmiths of 
Wolverhampton, Birmingham, &c, 

Barkfi^oor pi. an If ; two to two apd a 
half inches thick. 

Floorinq BOAi^ps ; lined put inchan4 
quarter, 

" Coffin sides:*' half inch, 

^^Stumfs AND RAILS :*' pofts, five and a 
fe^lf tp fix and a half feet long : rails, eight 

W 
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to ten feet. The price, high : fourpencc to 
iixpence eacb. 

** CoALwooD :'* all fold to the " iron- 
matters.'* 

** Kii>Ds :'* fixteen to eighteen pence a 
fcote. Sold chiefly to the farmers and cot- 
tagers of the neighbourhood. The price 
low ; coals being cheap. 

The only circumftance which has ftruck 
me as being noticeable, in the manual labour 
of converting, is that of moft of the crofs cuts 
being made by one man ; with what is here 
termed a ** frigbob faw :** even cuts of two 
feet diameter were made fingiehanded with 
thefe faws ; which, I underftaad, have been, 
in ufe, in this diftrift, about thirty years *. 

C c 4 March 

* Two- HANDED SAWS, Thefe Inftruments are gene* 
rally made by cutting an old pit faw into two» or by 
cutting off one ^nd of an old croflcut faw : but they are 
alfo made, new, at or about Birmingham. The di« 
menfions of one oi thefe are as follow : four feet thre^ 
inches long: eight inches wide, at the handle end : five 
inches, at the point. The handle, a pin, about a foot 
long ; fixed in the eyes of two rods, riveted to the ^djt 
of die faw, and projecting from its end four or iivt in* 
ches ; the upper end of the handle ilanding up a few 
inches above the back of the faw. 

One man, ftanding aho^g his *workf will do nearly as 
much, with one of thefe tools, as tvfo men qfnally do, 
wi(h a commpn crp/tcut faw. 
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March g. (See min. 163.) The elm 
fell much better than was expefted. The 
hedgerow eUns— *fome of them very larger- 
two and a half to three feet]diameter — fold at 
an inferior price ; under an idea that they 
were tainted. 
AGB By the number of rings, thefe large elms 

appear to be about one hundred and ten 
years old. 

Therefore, in ^ well foiled cool fituation, 
elms may ftand fafely until they be a hundred 

years old (fee min. 149.)- But fome of diefe 

'' - ' • . • . . 

being, evidently, overgrown, I am clearly of 

* . ■ 1 ■ • . . . 

opinion that they can feldom remain on their 
roots, with ftrift economy, after they are that 
age. 
ASH. The ASH, too, has fallen better than was 

expccled; efpecially at the bottom. Several 
trees whofe tops were bored by the wood- 
peckers, and are, there, really tainted at the 
heart; are neverthelefs found at the root ! 

The timber, however, of moft of them is 
complained of as being [[ fliort :?. and taking 
them, together, they are much overgrown. - 

- The 
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The number of rings, of one of the wood 
^Ihes, eighteen inches in diameter, is, yery 
diftindly, o^e hundred and twelve. 

Therefore thefe afhes, fituated as they are 
Qji a cool retentive fubfoil, were full grown, 
and many of then^ no dqubt overgrown, at 
one hundred year? old. It i§ not folidity, bup 
tougbn^f?, which is wanted in ash timber ; 
^d toughnefs belongs folely to youthful 
growing trees. And from this inftance of 
experience it is probable that afli, for the ufes 
pf HUSBANDRY, Can feldom ftand with pro- 
priety a HUNDRED YEARS. 

Another obfervable circumftance, incident 
Xo this wood, is the difparity in the ages of 
(heoAKandthe ASH. Xheoak(feeiviiN.i39.) 
one hundred and fifty ; the afh one hundred 
^d twelve. 

Hence, it is qipre than probable, that the 
idea of the afti being raifed with the oak, as 
a fhelter or nurfery on the north fides of 
woods (fee vol. i.' p. loo.) is ill founded. 

In the wood under notice, which has evi- 
dently been cultivated — the land lying in wide 
high arable ridges — the alh has, in much pro- 
bability, been planted in the vacancies of the 

young 
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joung oak wood: and thcfe vacancies it is rca- 
fonablc to fuppofe were largeft, and moft nu- 
merous, on the fide moft expofed to tKe fe- 
verity of winter. And the fame circum- 
ftances may have taken place, in other woods. 
Be this as it may, the idea of filling up the 
vacancies of an oak wood with afhes is felf- 
cvidently good. Their upward growth is 
more rapid than that of the oak : and their 
fuperiority of value confifts in a ftraightnefs 
and length of ftem. The afhes of Statfold 
Wood are, in general, from forty to fifty feet 
in the ftem. 

Thefe trees, therefore, fell, of courfe, 
without much injury ; there being few large 
fpreading heavy arms to rend them in the fall 
(fee page 336.) : neverthelefs, a forked tree, 
thirty feet ftem, and two and twenty inches 
diameter, was fplit, from the fork to the root, 
in falling ! the largeft heavieft arm falling 
uppermoft. A fuither evidence of the cau-r 
tion requifite in taking down timber trees. 

It is likewife worthy of notice, that the 
rent of this tree difclofes a stump four or five 
inches diameter, and about the fame length, 
which appears to have been cut off when the 

tree 
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tree was about ten inches diameter; and had 
been, of courfe, buried by the fucceeding 
growths; the ftem appearing now on the 
outfide to be clean ; the ftump being drawn 
out from under the outer growths. 

This, among a thoufand other inftapces, 
ftiows the propriety of pruning timber 
TREES, and of cutting the boughs clofe to the 
Jlem *• 

This ftump is fituated about halfway up 
the {Mrefent ftem. Had not the bough, which 
gave birth to it, been taken off, the clear ftem 
would have been only half the length it now 
is. Had it been taken off when it was the 
iize 6f a walking cane, and, then, clofe to the 
ftem, its power of injury would have been 
entirely removed. 

I^ow abfurd the idea that timber trees 
ftiould not be touched with the pruning 
tcJol ! and doubly abfurd when extended to 
0ie aih. 
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GROWTH April 17. Thiimorning,- went t6 fefctbd 

•: HE OAK. MlDDLETON OaK, QTi thc eftatC of LAD^ 

Mii>i>i-ETpi?, of Ivliddjetou \n Wapv^cli^^ 
(hire. 

It meafures, at three fee^ high, twenty 
feet in circ\imference ; at five feet, feventeen 
feet ; the height of the lower ftem, fWenty-. 
five feet ; with an upper QAe about fifteea 
feet ; the whole height; about fijctyfive feet. 
The extent of arm (n^arjy equ^l on every fide) 
forty to fprtyfive fefet. ,Wh^n in full ^owth, 
it$ outline Ititifthaye be^R^b^autifully conoidit 
cal; and its >vhole form peculiarly grand. 
- At prefent, its top is going to decay ; but 
its ftem wears every appearance of beingj 
found : and is deemed to be fp, by the tin\- 
bcr merchants of the diftxid : one of whon^ 
bade, a few years ago^ fifty pounds for 
^his' tree. 

Admitting the mean 9ircT3mferenpe. of the 
lower ftem (from the ground up to the firft 
boughs) to be fixteen feet, this alone con- 
tains ten ton of timber; which, at four 

pounds 



pounds (a law valuation for timber of this 
fixe) 4mount3 to fojrty pQWirfj : an4 th^ ^P* 
^cr ft«m and the topvQod caonot be: worth 
leis than %tn, perhaj>s twenty^ poundsr more* 

TheMIddletoh oak, viewing it in the joint 
lights of ORNAME^r and rsE, exceeds every 
other oak I have yet obferved*. * 
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London, 1790,. March 13. My own 
parafticc in planting and rural orna- 
itfENT, during the autumn of 1785, and the 
fpringof 1786, 1 fet down in a diftinft feries 
of memoranda ; from which I now fekft, 
£br publication, the more useful part of 
the inforija^tion they contaija j referving what 
relates more efpecially to ornament, (to- 
gether with other minuter on the fame fub- 
jed>until a n>are fqitable opportunity may 

offer. 

Statfoldy 

p The foil ia whidi it ftands h a rich 4^ep team; 
t^ SUBSOIL a fertile red clay, provbciaUy '* mar^^*^ - 
^ lat^ " marl pit** being near it. 
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Statfcldy 1 785, OSbber 4* Began to gather 
ACORNS ; for an intended plot of oaks (to 
be' mfed from the feed, in roWs) ; for the 
interfpaces of plantations \ and for the banks 
of hedges, newly made, or lately renewed 
by felling to the ftub. The crop, very par- 
tial, and, on the whole, very deficient Ais 
year. 

OSloher 22. Sowed the intended plantatipn 
C. with WHEAT J among which acorns arc 
intended to be dibbled, in fows« See 

PLANT, and ORN. GARD. p. 512. 

OSober 24. Began to " table'* the new 
FENCE of this plantation, by throwing down 
the foil of the ridges, acrofs which the line 
of the fence runs, into the furrows ; by this 
means bringing the table or offset, behind 
which the quick will be planted, to the re- 
quired level; and by doing this, now, to 
give the bafe of the bank, in the furrows, 
time to fettle firmly, before the hedgewood 
be planted, and the upper part of the bank 
be fet on, in the fpring. 

November 4. Acorns arc not to be had, 
dus year ! I have fent out different parties, a6d 
have offered any price ; even five (hillings t 

buOicI} 
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buftiel; yet have not been able to colledt 
more than half a bulhel ! This is the more 
vexatious, as the ground is prepared, and tlie 
feafon favourable for putting them into it. 

Acorns, as other fruits, appear to be 
liable to blights. The north fides of trees in 
general, have this year miffed;- while, on 
the fouth fides, fome trees are full of 
fntit. 

There were feveral trees, on this eftate, 
loaded on their fouth fide ; and from thefe, 
alone^ I made certain of a fupply. But be- 
fore they were ripe enough to part from their 
hulks, either by agitating, or even beating, 
the trees, they were picked off by rooks; 
which, through the general fcarcity, were 
coUefted upon them in numbers. I have 
fcen twenty or thirty fly from the fame tree, 
many of them with acorns in their beaks ; 
but fo voracious they are of this fruit, they 
have returned to the tree while I have remain- 
ed under it ! fo that nothing but a conftant 
guard, under each tree, could have faved 
them. 

November 17. Began autumnal plant- 
ing, in plantation E* with deciduous 

TREES, 
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FIRS9 from the fwamp plantation* See min» 
164. 

The foil in this cafe a fomewhat light 
fendy loam^ in fward ; double j>ug eighteen 
inches deep; burying the fward under the 
bottom fpit ; at fifteen pence a rood of flity- 
four fquare yards ; about fevenpence a fkatute 
perch ; or four guineas and a half an acre. 

' Part rf the fubfoil, in this cafe, being 
of a gravelly nature, it was obliged to be 
loofened with a mattock. But, in general, the 
top and bottom foils worked equally well j 
and, for whale ground, four guineas and a half 
an acre may be confidered, on a par of foils, 
as a moderate price for double digging, 
eighteen inches deep. 

Suppofing plants to be put in, a quarter 

of a rod apart, the coft of double dig- 
ging, even at five pounds an acre, docs 
not amount to a halfpenny a plant* And 
DIGGING holes. Only, is worth in whofc 
ground, even for low plants, a principal 
part of the coft. How abfurd, then, to 
rifque the life and profperity of plants, to 
fave fo inconfiderable an expence ! A hole. 



in 
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in retentive foils, becomes, in a wet feafon, 
a mere water ciftern : doitbleuug ground, 
befidc being equal to a bed of * made 
EARTH, in abforbing and retaining a due 
degree of moitture, is a univerfal drain to 
carry off, from the imniediate region of the 
roots, that which is fuperfluous. The plants 

(in ordinary cafes), planting, fencings and 
nurfing, may be laid at ten times the extra 
coft of double digging ; yet upon this the 
fuccefs or mifcarriage of the plantation 
may be faid to depend : and to omit it ap^ 
pears, to me, ttioft unpardonable manage-^ 
ment. ' ' . 

No^oemhef' 21. Even tall plants may ht 
ftt out With a degree of fafety, without 
sV AK I NO ; provided they bejudiciou^ytrim* 
rtied, and be firmly arid nbt tdo fuperficially 
planted* 

Some EtM sttcKERs, twelve Or fourteen 
ftet hi^h, and In a niknner robtlefs, which I 
feved out of a hedge lately ftocked up,^ and 
planted in t uurlefy grbiind, to give them 
to opportunity of fiirniftiing themfelves with 
roots, all, except two, retain their upright 
pofture; notwithftanding a heavy fquall of 

Vol. IL Dd wind 
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I (^, wind with rain took place the nigh^ after 

PRACTICE they were planted, , 

in* 

PLANTING. I^ doubledug groui^, planjts from four to 

• eight feet high^ wjch a CQmft^on length of 
root, may. he - planted with a d^rce of 
certainty, without stakjukg. 

In whole ground, as orchards, it is 
neceffary that the planis fliould ftand kvel 
with the cultivated foil, ' or feme what above 

it; iiid stAKiNci, in^tKat'cafei becomes 
indifpenfably recjuifite. **••-** 

Different fpecics of pl%|i{jt;nay .require to 
be fet in, at different depths : as the as^. 
•and ELM, for inftance, ought perhaps to 
be planted fliallojver than the oak^: but, 
from the ej^p^rienqe I hav^ hitherto had, I 
am of opimbn, that any plani; fnay be fet, 
with fafety, »/(?« tbefuhverted top/oil of dcyuhlcr 
dug ground. 

November %z. Y d^erd^^,^ , fi ; fn^rij y;i^aar 
a^d a ble^k wind gave.ache9k.tQ Dj^tip^* 
Laft night, another fniart; froft; — bwt.thc 
day clear, and^ the {un warm,: thqueh th?; 
air is evidently frofiy. Neverthclefs, I have 
ventured to continue pla|itjn^j^ in fresh 

DUG HOXES; 

The 
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The holes dug yefterday, &c. were riot fuf- 
ficiently thawed, even in the afternoon, to 
venture the plants in them ; and with fome 
degree of reludance^I have planted in freftt 
holes : for the crufl of frozen mold in the 
furface, being mixt injudicioufly with the 
reft, it was difficult to keep it from the roots. 

But, from today's experience, I am of 
opinion, that plants may be fafely removed^ 
in weather moderately frosty ; pro* 
vided the fun break out to mellow the air ; 
and provided the cnift of frozen mold be 
laid on one fide of the hole, and thus kept 
away from the roots. I cannot, at leaft, per- 
ceive any reafon why planting under thefe 
circumftances (hould be ineligible. 

November 24. Moving spruce firs : 
the diftance about a quarter of a mile* Car* 
ried ten upon a large sledge, drawn by two 
horfes. The plants fix or feven feet high, 
with balls of earth to them, as much as two 
men could well lift. 

To have carried them fingly, between two 
meriy would have been an endlefs labor: and 
to have got them into cartSy would have torn 
the balls of mold to pieces ; befide, an or- 
dinary cart would not Have contained more 
^ D d 2 ' than 
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than five or fix at once ; and the labour of 
loading would have been tenfold that of lift- 
ins: them in and out of the slepge : a moft 
ufeful, though unfalhionable, implenaent. 

November 28. Turning in plantation A. 
to prepare it for acorns ; and forming a wind- 
ing PATH through it, a yard wide ; by merely 
paring off the outfides ; throwing the par- 
ings into the hoUov^rs before turning in ; 
leaving the pathway round in the middle, to 
keep it dry enough to tread in wet weather. 

A man would form a furlong a day, in this 
manner ; and a path of this kind is all that 
is wanted, in a »y^/«/ plantation, at leaft. 

November 29. Planting acorns, in the 
interfpaces of plantation A. : at prefent, a 
mixture of FOREST trees and ornamental 
SHRUBS. Dibbled in three, tri^ngularwife, 
and fix inches afunder, in the center of each 
interfpace ; alfo two at the foot of each oak- 
ling ; ;n order that the entire ground may, 
hereafter, be wholly occupied by timber 
, trees; to which the ornamentals, befidc 
gratifying the eye in the firft iitftance, arc 
confidered as nurses. 

November 30. Planting acorns, on the 
potatoe ground, of plantation B. in rows, ftt 

out 
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out by a land chain, a quarter of a rod afun- 
der, and fix inches apart in the rows; dibbling 
them in a zigzag, alternately on either fide 
a line, ftretched tightly on the furface, — in 
this cafe nearly flat, — with blunt-pointed 
dibbles ; letting a little mold fall down to 
the bottoms of the holes, to prevent water 
from lodging rounji-uhe acorns; burying 
them about two inches beneath the furface ; 
covering thena with the feet, in the gardener's 
mannet. 

Eaqh fquare rod, planted in th;s way, takes 
one hvmdred and thirtytwo acorns; and a 
corn pint, of middlefized acorns, contains, I 
find, as nearly as may be, that number. A 
pint a rod is equal to two ftatute bulhels and a 
half an acre. 

The expence of planting acorns, in this 
way, is about five (hillings an acre. 

Finifhed autumnal planting. 

The PLANTS, in this inftance, have been 
chiefly low : moft of them under four feet ; 
the firs having moftly balls of earth j the 
DECIDUOUS fpecies all naked roots. 

The GENERAL MANAGEMENT, this autumn, 

has been fimilar to that of Uft fpring (fee 
MIN.146.), except that the watering of the 
Upies has been omitted; as being, at this 

D d 3 fealbrf, 
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feafon, unneceffary ; and except that the 
plants, to elude; the power of the winter's 
winds, were pruned before planting. 

The pUnts, in this cafe, being fmall, the 
HOLES h^ve been made by merely chopping 
a ring round the (lake, and (hovelling out the 
Joofe mold of the upper fpit ; rounding up a 
hillock of mold, upon the buried turf, to fet 
the plant on. 

In PLANTING, the roots, as befoic, have 
been bedded, tire over tire, with the 
HAND ; and, the uppermoft tire being co* 
vered with n^old, the whole were prcffed 
down; firft gently, with the hand; and, hav* 
ing added fome more mold, they were then 
trodden* hard, w^iththe foot ; obferving, in 
this iuftance, throughout the operation of 
planting, to incline the heads of the plants 
toward the southwest; the fite of this plan- 
tation being fully~expofed to that afpeft, 

December i. Prepi^riiig ^o$ts and rails 
for plantation fences. 

The praftice of this country is well entitled 
to notice. 

The pofts are morticed with an inch and 
half auger, and a fmall hatchet ; with 
which, the wop^ t)(\t,ween the holes is chopt 

Cfit J , 
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In POINTING the rails, they are fet upon 
a block, and held^ in a leaning pofture, by 
letting the tipper part fall into the forked end 
of a piece of wood, raifed, at that end, by 
t^o legs, about fix feet long ; the piece being 
about the fame length below the part where 
the legs are entered, and projefting fourteen 
or fifteen inches above it. The legs are put 
in fpreading, and nearly at right angle to the 
principal piece ; which may be of ^ny fize or 
form, fo that it be of due length, and have 
a fork, natural or artificial, at the end. 

I786, February i(). spring planting*. 
When circumftances fuit, planting feldom 
goes on better, than when the holes are 
opened, the plants taken up, and planted, 
the fame day. 

Yefterday, the horfes, being better em- 
ployed in HUSBANDRY, wcre of courfe taken 
from PLANTING. To keep the plantation 
men employed, I took up plants, and dug 

D d 4 holes; 

* Previous to this, I had formed an oi?.namental 
Ikrseii plantation, by removing tall plants, fomc 
of them upwards of twenty feet high : but as plants of 
this height can feldom be removed with a view to ut i- 
i^lTY merely, I forbear to bring forward, in this place, 
the praAice ofTRANSPLAN.TiNQ. See Plant, and 
' Oi^N. Garp* page 35, 
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boles; mten4ing to have done, today, — ^^ a 
great ftroke of planting/' But a hoar froft, 
Jaft night, has lined the holes, and covered 
the earthy balls of the plants with icy cruft^; 
and a fog, through which the fun cannot pe- 
netrate, Keeps them in this unfit ftate for plant- 
ing : how many are the difappointments of 
praSlife ! 

February 1 7, Today,! examined the pin^s 
and FIRS which were pruned, by taking off 
the ends of thejr lowcf boughs, laft fpring. 
SecMiN. I46, 

Pf the WEYMOtTTH f INES, I ftc, the 

ftumps, left feme two or three inches long 
aboye the iippermoft pair of wings, are dead : 
fhe branches of this fp^cies having no leaves 
to draw up the fap into the ftumps, 

Of the spruce firs, thofe terpiinating 
•flumps are alive ; the leaves, with which thjs 
fpecies is furpifhcd, being, however, iickly 
and thin, toward the ends of the ftumps, 

Bu|: thofe of the balmofgil?:ad firs are 
fully furnifhed with leaves, to the very rofin^ 
which ftill varnifties the ends of fome of the 
flumps. 

With refpeft to the wings, or fide bn^ncU- 
lets, of the boughs immediately below the 

ftumps^ 
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ftumps, I can perceive no injury, whatever, 
done to any of them. 

How unlikely, then, that the plants, at 
large, fliould have fufFered from a few drops 
of fap, oozing out of the ends of boughs, 
which, themfelves,* have received nb injury. 
Had thefc boughs been left unlopped, the 
extra quantity of {kp expended would, 
probably, have been tenfold that which has 
been exhaufted by bleeding : a frightful word. 

Something, however, may depend on, the 
SEASON, in which the operation is performed. 
Deciduqus plants have their bleeding 
sEAspi^; and EVERGREENS may have their's. 
It appears evidently, however, in this inftance 
of pradice, that the pine tribe may, in 
winter^ be pHuned with fafety, 

February 22. Having waited fomc time,- 
that the jprofts might pafs away, I yefterday 
fetched a confiderable parcel of plants, from 
a nurfery in the neighbourhood ; and pur- 
pofed to have begun planting them, today ; 
having prepared holes and provided an ad- 
dition of hands to put them in ; and even 
diftributed fome of the plants, over night, to 
f^riYard the bufinefs of the day. 

But 
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But a ftrong eafterly wind, fpringing \ip m 
the night, brought a hard black frost ! 
fo that we couki not touch d plant, until two 
or three o'clock this afternoon. 

Shovelled out the frozen cruft at the bot- 
toms of the holes ; and bedded the roots in 
frelh, unfrozen mold, 

February 23* The froft much harder, and 
the wind ftill more piercing, than yefterday ! 

How uncertain is the bufinefs of planting, 
in EARLY SPRING : and how hazardous to 
fetch plants from' a diftance ; even of a few 
miles; and even in the fineft February; 
which, let it be ever fo flattering, appears to 
be too* early to expofe a quantity of naked 
roots to a journey ; even of fix or fevcn mileSt 

Plants, which are upon the fpot, may be 
removed any open day in winter, with a de- 
gree of certainty ; and, perhaps, under ordi- 
nary circumftances, in no month, with greater 
propriety, than in February : provided the 
foil be found, and dry enough to work. 

If, however, the fituation be wet, and the 
fubfoil cold, March, in my opinion, is ^ 
more eligible month for planting. 

What is moil to be feared, in planting late 
in the fpring, is a want of moifture, to fet th« 
roots to work, in the firft inftance, But x\i\s^ 

by 
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by a previous watering, may be had on a 
certainty. 

It is highly probable that plants never fuc* 
ceed better, than when they begin to draw^ 
as foon as they are planted. Roots remain- 
ing in a mangled ftate, lopped, gafhed, and 
bruifed, as they generally are, and always 
muft be more or lefs, a month, or, after au- 
tumnal planting, five or fix months, expofed 
to wet and froft, in a ftate of lifelefs inac- 
tivity, are, probably, liable to more injury 
than thofe which remain, in their natural 
ftate, until the harihnefs of winter is paft, and 
until they can, immediately on being tranf- 
planted, fet themfelves to work, and heal up 
their wounds. 

The bad fuccefs which has hitherto attend- 
ed AUTUMNAL PLANTING, Upon this cftatC 

(chiefly a moift retentive foil)^ and the great 
fucccfs which laft year refulted from planting 
in April, ftrongly corroborate this theory* 

In a light foil, aiud over an abforbent fub- 
foil, early, or even autumnal, planting .may be 
eligible. 

February 28. Tuefday. The feverity of the 

feather continues. From Sunday evening, 

yntil today at noon, there h;is been an i<lcef- 
. . . fant 
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fant FALL 6f snow, with a northeaft wind. 
The fnow drifted, in many places, breafthigh : 
the fwamp plantation, lying under the wind, 
is nearly buried ; and here the fnow is lefs 
drifted, the branches of the firs are loaded 
with it. 

The FIRS, whether fpruce o^Jilver^ fpread 
out their branches, flat, as if for the purpofe ' 
of forming a lodgement for snow : and even 
the twigs are leafy : not a flake can efgape ; 
a board held put, could pot catqh the flajces 
more effeAually. Some of the branches are 
loaded four inches thick with fnow;. yet not 
one, which I have examined, is broken: 
though fome of the lower ones are hmX tO' 
the ground. 

The PINE?, whether Scotch or IVey mouthy 
have fared better. Indeed the weymouths, 
whofc taflels are naturally pendant, and 
whofe twigs are leaflefs, have not, being 
fhook by the wind, a particle of fnow upon 
them in any fituation. But the taflels of the 
Scotch, being larger, more open, and lefs 
pendant, have many of them retained the 
fnow; fome of the flender twigs, thus loaded, 
being bent down, and appear twilled by the 
wind; but the branches at large preferve 
th^ir natura} afcenfion, 

The 
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The LARCHES^ being, at thisfeafon, naked 
of leaves^ are, in this inftance, pcrfeftly free 
from fnow. 

March I2. Two days ago, the wind got 
round to the foiithweft ; and, yefterday, the 
THAW was confirmed; tiie fnow, today, 
wafting very faft. 

The FIRS, which were buried under the 
drifted fnow, have now a Angular appearance. 
As the fnow finks, it bears down the branches 
buried among it. Several of the upper tires 
of the SPRUCES are bent down almoft clofe 
to the ftem, nearly reaching the ground : yet 
not one of them is broken ! They are fo per- 
feftly tough and elaftic, that, asfoonastbey 
are releafed from the fnow, they fpring up, 
immediately, to near their natural height* 
How wonderful are the counteractions 0(f 
nature * ! 

March i6« Yefterday, before the frost 

was fufEciently out of the ground to recom- 
mence 

• In farther illuftration of this principle of nature, it 
is obfervable, that feme Scotch firs, whoie branches 
are lefs liable^ in their nature, to be borne down by 
fnow,— J)ttt which, in this inilance, being forced down 
by the fettling of the drift,— -are many of them broken, 
and thofe which are not, droop, unable to regain their 
wonted elevation. 
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160. mcncc planting, the snow returned in pro- 

PRAcncs fiifion, with a gale of wind : \Mdx of whick 

have fince continued unremittingly ! the 
fiiow being now drifted, in many places, 
deeper than before : ,moft roads being ren- 
dered impaflabld: hgllow ways levelled; and 
fome lanes filled up fence hdgiit» 

March 2ii* After a month's prohibition, 
returued, at length, to pl^ting^ 

How much depends on the operation of 
TAKING UP \ yet how few kurserywo 
can be relied on in the performance of it ! 

Some LARCHES which, having ftood too 
lon,g in the nurfery, had got full of wood, I 
defired might be taken up with all the root 

that could poffibly be preferred. But, through 
ignorance, idlenefs, or wantonncfs, the roots, 
in taking up, have beeii chopped off, a few 
inches from the ftems, with fcarccly a fiber 
left upon them. The ftems fix or eight feet 
high, and loaded with branches, but with 
roots not more than fix or eight inches long ! 
The value of plants may be faid to depend 
on the TAKING up: thefe fiicty plants, for 
inftance, were, us they Jloody worth their coft 
— twenty fhillings; but, after they were taken 
up^ they were not worth the carriage; and the 

loTs 
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lofs is lef$ than the dkkppointrufint ; thdre 
being no other to be had in the country; nor 
any time to be loft in fetching others from 
a diftance, 

Whm a. quantity of ptaws are wanted^ k 
U but common prudence to fend an experi^ 
enc^d p^tfpn to. attend to the x^stKii^i?. up ; 
or CO m^ke it part of the agreement^ ta pay 
fMT none, but ^hat ihall be taken up in a 
workftasmlike manner. - 

Not Hie fiipply of fap only,' but thd:ftatA- 
lity of the plant in t3ie Toil, depends on the 
KooTS ; whofe length Ih'ofeld be |>lfopSrtioned> 
as it-gcherally may -"be,' t<9 the Iheight of the 
plant- r and, for;. pknt3 of four to eight feet' 
high, the length of root ought not to be- 
lefs than^oNE foItrth ^p the hei-ght. 

* Distance. In cafes^ where plants are re- 
qvdreHxo be pur chafed, the expence of plant- 
ing reffis, principally, 'f)n the NUMBER of 
PLANTS ; and this on thie di stance at whidi- 
they are planted. 

' Thus an acre of ground, planted at erery 
rod, requires one hundred and fixty^ plants : 
at every half rod, fix hundred and forty ; at 
every quarter of a rod, two thoufand' fite 
hundred and fixty. 

In 
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In a timtSertree plantation^ the advantages 
of fctting the plants in clofe order arc thofe 
of withftanding with greyer fortitude the 
fevcrity offeafons, and of affifting to give 
each other an upward tendency in the firft 
ftage of thdr growth: the difadvantages, 

thofe of encreafing the number of plants ; — 
of crouding the plantatibn fo as to prevent 
the ufe of the plow, in the firft inftance ;— 
and, if not timely reduced in. nudiber, of 
robbing each other afterward of their requifitc 
neurifhment ; as well as of drawing each other 
up tall and weak : a circumftance, this^ in* 
finitely more prejudicial to their future pn> 
fperity, than that of fpreading too muchin the 
firft ftage of their growth. 

Neverthelefs, I am of opinion, that low 
flender plants, — plants under a quarter of a 
rod high, — cannot be fet out, with propriety, 
at more than a quarter of; a rod afunder : un- 
lefs fome other expedientj^ than a clofe ar- 
rangement of LIVING PLANTS,. could be bit 
upon to give them warmth and an. upward 
tendency, in the firft ftages of growth. 

In a LARGE UNDERTAKING, whcrc plant- 
ing goes on in continuance, from year to 

year, nothing is loft by planting clofely; 

each 
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each YOUNG plantation being a nur- 
sery GROUND, out of which the fupernu- 
merary plants may be removed, as occafion 
may requirei 

But, in the more dRiiiirAttY bItsInes^ ot 
PLANTING, where a particular plantation, 
or fuite of plantations, being made the bu- 
finefs of planting is finifhed, thefe fupernu- 
mcrary plants are too frequently fufFered> 
through misjudgment, or falfe delicacy, to 
do irreparable injury to the plantation ; by 
crowding, after the firft ftage of growth, 

and forcing up too rapidly, thofe which 

ought to form the grove, in its more ad- 
vanced ftagesi ' . 

Thefe refledtions lead aptly to the expe- 
dient of giving the required ftielter and up- 
right tendency, in the firfl ftages, by beax> 

plants; as the fprayey tops of coppice* 
•wood^ or the topwood of fuch trees as form 
thipkly furnilh^d branches,^ 

By this expedient, three fourths of the 
expeftce of plants (fuppofing the coft and 
putting in of the dead plants to he n6 tnot^ 
than the carriage and expence of planting 

Vol. ih E c . live 
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live ones) would be faved. Thus, if inftead 
of planting living plants, at every quarter of 
a rod^ they were put in at every half rod 
only, and eftimating the coil of fourfoot 
plants at fifteen fhillings a hundred, the 
faving, through this expedient, would be 
upwards of fourteen pounds an acre : namely, 
four pounds fixteen (hillings, inftead of nine- 
teen pounds four fhillings. 

And; Ijefide this great faving in the origi- 
nal expence, two other advantages would 
arife from fuch a praftice : the dead plants 
might be readily removed, (and again re- 
placed) to admit the plow (or the fpade with 
greater freedom) into the intervals ; and the 
regularly .prpgr^flive decay of fuch planjts 
would be a. more natural and left dangerous 
way of Relieving the ftandards^ thaa the 
abrupt leftwval of live ones ^, 

i GUSNERAL MANAGEMENT. Tnrs SVKtJfG, 

the ^ound being fufficiefitly moiil^ the holes 
have not been watered. 

The METHOD of PLANTING has been 
fimilario that of laft fpring* The nak en- 
rooted 



♦ This, however^ by way of indmatioB* 
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Hooted plants haVe been fet upon hil- 
LOCKS of mold, formed in the bottom of 

,, ,' ' , - \ 

the holes to receive therh; fpfeading the 
roots and fibers wide on every fide, in the 
BtRDsFooT manner, arid dimofing them tirb 
OVER TiRfej as nature had difpdfed therrt In 
the nurfery, and as their ftability, now, and 
their profperity, hereafter, required* 

Workmen. This fpting, the plants havd 
been put in, chiefly, by a fet of four : a 
tutored planter and his helper going before, 
to bed the roots, with two followers, to fill 
in, and tread firmly, the remainder of the 
mold; loading the] roots, leaving the fur- 
face globular, and as firm as a floor; the 
foil, in this cafe, being fomcwhat light. 

"^Is Tet, when fully in their work, put 
in about twenty tall plants an hour ; or one 
plant iii three minutes: the B:tPBNCE of 
PLANTING fuch fullfizcd pUnts (fix to ten 
feet high) deliberately, znd firmfy, being little 
tnore than half a crown a huAdred : and bur*' 
tying them in, carelefsly, would have? qoft 
cighteenpencc or two (hillings. 

E e a Whether 
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PRAgjiCB 
in 

PLANTXNO* 



1 68. 

PRACTICE 

in 
PLAHTINC* 



BJ I N U T E S 



PLAKT. 



Whether in planting or in taking up, 
the workmen's diredions have been to pro- 
ceed with DELIBERATION : a minute more 
or lefs, in either of thefe operations, being 
incomparable with the difference between 

MISCARRIAGE and SUCCESS. 
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DISTRICT 



OF THE 



MIDLAND STATION. 



ESTATES. 

PURCHASE value of landt — See v. i, 

p. 15- 
Rental value of land.— i. 1 7. 

Rental value of tithes — ^i. i8. 

BUILDINGS*. 

Bricks at the kiln, i6f. a thouiand. 
Laying bricks, j^. a thoufand, digging 
the foundation included. 

Ee 3 Bricklayer's 

* For tihe price of timber fee WOODLANDS. 
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Bricklayers day wages, tid. 
Carpenters day wages, 2%d. 
Thatchers d^y wages — the ordinary wagoj 
of the feafon. 

■: heIOges. 

I 

Transplanted hawthorn, ys, a thoufand. 
Stakes, in the wood, 6d. to yd. a fcore, 

Ed<lers,^.;^ -. — ^ gd. a bundle of fixty, 

or threepence a fgore. 

Planting a new hedgc,-^fee min. 123. 
Stocking a live hedge, ^s. an acre, and 
• the rcbts. 

Felling a fullgrpwn h?dge to th^ flyb, 9^, 
an acre *. 

Cutting hedges fenceheight, iqd, to 14^, 
^h acre. 

Laying or plaOiing a hedge, and. fcour^ 
ing the ditcli, id. '' a fide''--or i<i a yard. 

Making ^ ftake and edder hedge— very 
ftout— 18^. an atcre. 

Rough ftal^^ Ijcdge withotit C(iders, u, 
fkh acre. 

Morticing 

♦ Aa ACRE, in /^/V naighti0^rhood, is 32 yards. 
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Morticing pofks (two holes) is. a fcofe* 
Pointing rails, ^d. a fcorc. 

Putting down pofts and rails, iid. an 
acre. 
Hedge carpenters day sworfc, 21^. , 

WOODLANDS. 

Stocking and butting middlefized timber 
trees, 1 8^. a tree. 

Butting fuch trees, 4^. a tree. 
Peeling bark, 101. to los. 6d» sl ton. . 

Binding faggots, labourers finding bands, 
5^. a fcore. 

, employer finding bands^ 
4//. a fcore. 

Cutting pofts and rails out of top- 
wood, IJ. a fcore. 

Cutting ftakes out of ditto, id. ^ fcorc* 

Sawing oak, 35. 3^. a hundred feet. 

— — a(b, 3Jx. — — — — 

— — — elm, 3X. ■ 



poplar, 2i. 6i. 



*^ Cleaving'* laths, 4^. a bundle of five 
fcore* 

E c 4 Cutting 
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Cutting an4 fetting up cocdwood, 2X. a 
cord. 

. Oak in thic rough, i8i. to zs. a foot *. 
Elm in the rough, gd. to is. a foot. 
Arti i ' " — gd. to IX. 



^^■^^s^^"^"* 



Poplar 8i. to ij^. ■ •f'* 

Oak inch board, ^d. a fqu^e foot. 

Elm : — — I id" — — — — f 

Aftl -r^ lid. «-^T« 

Poplar — — — "— lid. « 

Afli ^xletrces, p. to 3 J. 6d. each. 

r- fellies, fix inches., izs, a trine of 

tHiirt??n, 

^, , narrow, 8^. a trinq ■ — r— -r. 



Elm naves, 4;. a pair^ 

Oak fpokes, 1 p. a trine of twentyfiv?. 

Pcfl§ or rails in the wood, -^. to ^d, 
each. 

Afti laths, I/, a bundle, of five fcore. 

Spray f^ggot^, Ss. to los. a hundred of 
fix fcore. 

Rough roots, is. or 35. a load J ! 
Pimenfions of cor4wood, fte v. i. p. 1 04^ 

Pric§ 

Price of BARK. See min. X3g^. 
•f See MiN. i63« 

I Qoals ^heap\ 
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Price of coalwood, los. to izs. a cord. 
Re-cording wood, 6d. a cord. 
Burning charcoal, li. a buftiel. 
A load of charcoal, 12 bags of iz inde-' 
terminate bufliels each. 

^PLANTING. 

Double digging fward, 18 inches deep, 
j^d. a rood of 32 fquare yards. . 

Digging hojes two feet diameter, and two 
feet deep, in doubledug ground. Id. each. 

Coft of planting, fee ii. 419. 

Acorns in a common year, i^, a bulhel. 
Planting acorns, ^s. an acre, ii. 405. 

y 

I 

WORKMEN. 

YEARLY WAGES. 

Waggoner, 8 to 10 guineas *. 
Maid, 3 to 5 guineas. 
Youth, 4 to 5 guineas. 
jLad, 2 to 3 guineas. 

DAY WAGES. 

"V^Tinter (i Nov. to i Mar.) u. a day -f ♦ 

Spring 

^ Gave a ws^oner, the/nmwr kajfjear, 6gukiea8; 
|I^e ^winter half, 4 guineas. 

jf With fiiUiU BIER, in this and eveiy other c^ 
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Spring (ift March to hay time), 14^. a day. 

Haytime,-*-i8//. a day. 

Harveft,— ti. a day *. 

Aotumn (harvcftto iftNov.)^ 14*1?. a day. 

Women in autumn and fpring, 6^. and beer. 

» ' in haytime, 9^. and beer. 

Boy, 4^. to 6i. in autumn and winter. 

HOUSE EXPENCES. 

Beer — for the quantity drank, fee ii. 48. 
Malting barley, 5^. a bulhel. 
Grinding wheat, 5^. a bulhel. 
Coats at the pit about $s. a ton. 

IMPLEMENTS, 

WaggCMi about 20 guineas. 

Double plow— woodwork, 255. Ironwork 40^, 

Single pl6w — ■■ ■ ioj. 6d. 

l8i. to 20S. 

Wheelwrights* wages, 2id. to 25. a day. 
Lcaiherwork of the hamefs of one horfe, 

35^. to 405. ! t 
. Waiggon rof^es, $d. to id. a pound. 



Cart- 



• Gsv^ is a hxd immS^ i9d. a day. 
f See u 134. 
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C^rtgreafe, ready mixed, ^d. a lb. 
Spade, 3^ 64^ 

BLACKSMITHS WORK* 

Common ironwork, 4^. a lb» 
Working over 61d iron, zd. a lb* 
Wheel tire, ijs* a cwu 
Tire nails, ^d, a lb* 
Shares and draft irons, gd, a lb* 
Strong chains, 5^. a lb. 
Traces and backhands, €d. a lb. 
Ikying a fhare, is. 
Laying a coulter, jd^ 
Sharping a ftiare or coulter^ li. 
Shoe, 5^, 
Remove, i|i, 

SOIL PROCESS. 

Undcrdraining, See m i n. i o6. 

Plowing with a double plow, five >orfes 
man and boy, 135. a day. 

^- with a fingle plow, three hiorfes 

man ^^ boy, yj, 6^. i day* 

MANURfi 



^'f 
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MANURE. 

Dung, at Tamwonh, loj. 6d. a waggon . 
load. 

Lime, at the kiln, 8i. to los. a chaldron. 

Ming and mixing compoft, id. a cubical 
yard. 

Turning and[ watering lime, 4^. a load of 
fix quarters. 

Turning and watering dung, lii. a cart 
load. 

Spreading dung out of hillock, id.z load. 

' out of carriages, fee ii. 36. 

Wheeling mud or mold, with one wheeler 
to two fillers, lid. a cubical yard. 

— — with one wheeler 

to one filler, zd. a yard. 

' with two wheeler? 

tb one filler, . 3^.. a yard. 

SEED PROCESS. 

** Turfing" oats, alx)ut 6^. an acre. 
Crofsfurrowing deep and wide, and chop- 
ping and raking the mold fmooth on either 

fide the trench, ^d. an acre. 

VEGE- 



\ ^ 
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VEGETATING PROCESS. 

Hoing turneps twice, 8j. with ale, 
— — once, 5 J. 

— ■ by the day, is. 6d. 
Handweeding turneps coft about 2//. an acre, 

HARVESTING. 

Reaping wheat, by the threave, 4^. to W. 
oats, — , 3^. 

wheat, by the acre, 6s. to ts. 

Mowing and fheaving oats, 51. an acre. 

-^ barley into fwath, 18^. an acre. 

— -— oats , i6d. an acre. 

Taking up potatoes, id. to id. a buftiel. 
Gave in lieu of harveft fupper, is. a man, 

Oind 6d. a boy. 

FARMYARD. 

Thraftiing wheat and binding the ftraw, 
4^. to 5^. a bulhel (of 9 gallons). 

■ barley, idd. to tZd. a quarter. 



— oats, id. to lod. 



Winnowing days paid for extra. 
Cutting oats in ftraw, &c. 18^. a day and 

board 
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board (fpr 40 bufliek), or |i. a bulhcl 
(rounded up). N. B. Ciit very fine* 

Strawy ard keep of cows, i^. a week. 

" ftirks, 9^. ' ■ 

Thraflier extra for foddering in die yard, 
IS. a week (Sunday included) « 

GRASSLAJJD. 

Cutting furface drains. Sec min. 32. 
*Expence ofunderdraining. See min. 1064 
■■ fpreading drain mold. Sec min. 64- 

Mowing meadow grafs, zid. an acre. 

———** feeds," i8i. an acre* 

Spudding boar thiftles coil about lid. an 
acre. 

Sweeping off the weeds x){ pafturegrounds 
with the fithe,— by the acre, 3^. to 6^.— by 
the day, before haytime, i8i. 

AGISTMENT. 

J^^day 49 McMilmJf* 
Grown liorfes, 6,qs^ to 79^. 

Two year old$, 4$5« to 595. 

Yearlings, 35J. to 401.^ 

Fatting cows, 351. 

Two-jear pld heifers, 25/. 

Yeanlings, 1 5i. 

Marc 
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Marc and foal, in fummer, 3^. a week* 

Youhgliorfes, after Michaelmas, 16 to tSd. 
a week. 

Cows, at head lattermath, 2s. a week. 

Tield Iheep, from Michaelmas to Lady- 
day, at ordinary keep, 2 j. better keep, zs. 6J. 

to^s. ' ' 

Pafture fheep, in fummer, at head keep, 
3^. a head a week. 



MARKETS. 

Road team, (waggon 5 borfes man and 
boy), 1 45. a day f 

Waggoner's" ipcAdingTOpney,''4if* to li". 
a journey ! 

Turnpikes, 4|^. each horfe in narrow- 
wheeled carriages. 

** Chapmanry** on a load of corn, i^. 

Standard bufhel (of Tamworth) *^ thirty- 
fix quarts :'* — nine gallons. 

Bag of wheat, 3 buftiels. 

— — Barley, 4 ■ ' ' ' 

OatS4J ' 

rWReight of a bag of wheat, 10 fcore to xo 
fcore and 1 6 Ub. 

Quarter 
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Quarter of oats, at Tamworth, 9 buftiek. 

•, at Alhby, 8 -^ — — . 
', at Burton, 9 — — — . 



■»dMi*i^H*M>H«iaaa 



Score of oats, at Lichfield, zz 



Load of oats, at Lichfield, 4 fcore, or 88 

bu(hels« 

: , at Tamworth, lo quarter, 

or 90 bu(hels* 

Load of barley, at Tamworth, lo quarter, 
or 80 bu(hels« 

wheat, at ■■ ■ ■ , 20 bags, or 
60 bufhels. 

PRODUCE. 
See the clofe of each Aiti(;le« 



AGKU 
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AGRICULTURAL 

PROVINCIALISMS 

i 

OF THE 

DISTRICT 

OF THE 

MIDLAND STATION. 

A. 

>i CRE ; a fpecies of long mcafufe confining of 

32 yards; four roods* 
AIGLES ; icicles^ 

BATCH ; a grift ; a quantity of com feilt to mill ; 

hence BATcii ba<3. 
BATTIN ; a tnifs of ftraw. 
BEACE ;— the plural of beafl: ; cattle : not peciu . 

liar to this diftrift : having a plural termination 

which might well be received into the eftablifhed 

language. 

BEGGAR'S NEEDLE -; fcandlx pemn-veneris-^ 
fhepherd's needle. 
Vol. IL F f To 
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To BELT ; to fhear the buttocks and tails of fticcp, 
BENTS ; feedftems of the blade graffes. 
BOOKINGS 5 thi fkllt of cattk. 

BOOSIN G STAKE ; the poft to which ftall cattle 

are fattened. 
BOWLDERS ; a fpecies of round pebble common 

to the foils of this diftxdft. 
BRAB ; a fpike nail. 
BREEDING INANDIN ; fee i. 30x3. 
BRUSH ; ftubble ; as a wheat brufh, &c. 
BUCKET ; a common bow-handled paiL 
BULE ; the bow handle of a paiL 
BUSHEL; twD* STRIKES, or buflids. 
BUT ; the lower ftem of a timber tree ; as well as 

the root end. 
BUTTY ; partner; as fellow feryant or labourer* 
BYSLINS ; the iirft milk of a cow newly calved- 



CADLOCK, ROUGH; Jznapis arvtnftsv wild 

mufiard* 
CADLOCK, SMOOTH ; Irafica na^uswiWdiXV^. 
CAMP ; a hoanl of poutoes, ti^meps, &c. See i. 250. 
CLANSH \ a- fmall pile of faggots, &c. To ^ canib 
. them up" is to form f^ch a pile* , 
CAPS; hoodftieavesofeorn $HUCKs. 
CHAPMANRY; that which is abated or pven 
. if gain, hy the felkr, on receiving moil^y of the 

buyer. 

To^ 
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To CLAM ; to hunger or ftarve, as cattle. 
CLAMMED, or welly clammed ; half ftarveci 

for want of fufEcient pafture or fodder; 
CLE AS ; the claws of battle and flieep. 
CLEFT; timber fit for coopers' ware, fpokes, 

laths, &c; 
CLE V V Y ; a fpecies of draft iton of a plow. 
CLUSTERS ; crouds or clumps of turneps, &c. 
COAL SMUT i a foffil, or an efHorefcence, foundf 

on the ftfrfaCe, over feams of coal ! 

COCK ; i fpecies of draft iron of a plow. 
COCKME ADS ,' centaarea nigrd ; mcidow knobf- 

wcied. 
COLTS ; yearling Horfe^; 

OOMINS ; conimonage; 
COPPY ; coppice. 

To COPPY J to cut down for underwood. 
CORD ; a certain quantity of Wood. See i. 104V 
CORD WOOD ; topwood; roots, &c. cut and fct 

up in CORDS. 
CORNED ; fumifhed with grain. 
C^OTTER ? an iron key to i bolt. 
CRACKED ; cloven, as a fhefep oii tht back or 

riinip. 
CRATCH ; a hay rack. 

£R0WFipWER ; xhtramncUlusttibt^, crowfoot 
CULLINGS; rafuft: o\itcaffs. 

CUSHION^RUMPED ; having two extraordinary 
bundles of fat upon the rump. 

F f 2 CUT- 
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CUTME AT ; fodder, generally oats in flraw, cut 
into fhort lengths, as chaf. 



D. 

D AGLOCKS ; locks of wool cut off tlie buttocks 

and tails of flieep. See i. 446. 
DAIRIER ; dairyman. 

DEA NETTLE ; gakopjis tetrait: wild hemp. , 
DIGGING ; a fpit in depth. See min. 106. 
To DITCH ; to flick to ; as the clamminefs of 

mofwburnt hay fticks to the cutting knife. 
DOGFENNEL ; anthemis cotula^ isfr . corn camomile. 
DONKEY ; dampifli ; dank. 
DRINK ; ale. 
DYCHE ; ditch. 

E. 

EASINS ; caves. 

ELDER ; the udder of a cow, &c. 
ENTAILS ; ends of lands, m. 75. 
EYE ABLE ; fightjy ; pleafing to the eye ; fpoken 
offtock,&c. 

F. 

To FEED ; to grow fat ; alfo to fat, as grazing 

ftock. 
FEEDERS ; fatting cattle. 
FEEDING PIECE ; grazing ground. 

FEG; 
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FEG ; rough dead graft. 

To FETTLE ; to adjuft ; to put in order. 

FIN ; anonis arvenjis \ reftharrow. 

FINCH-BACKEDj white on the back ; as cattle. 

FITCHET ; or FIDGET ; a polecat, 

FLEWS ; phlemes, for bleeding cattle, &c. 

To' FLOAT : to overflow, or water, as grafeland : 

alfo to par^ off the furface of fward. 
To FLOAT UPWARD. See min. 27. 
FOOT TRENCHES ; fuperficial drains about a 

foot wide, 
FOREIGNERS ; ftrangers. ^ ' 

FORE FLANK ; a point of fhcep. See v. 1. 

P- 398. 

G. 

GALLS ; vacant or bald places in a crop. 
G ALL Y ; fcattered wi th g a l l s t 
GARNER ; a bin ; in a mil], or a granary. 
GAUN-; a gallon nieafure ; alfo a fmall tub. 
GEERING ; the ladders and fide rails of a waggon, 
A GIFT^Y DAY ; ^ boon day ; as a daysv/ork 

given by neighbour to neighbour. 
GLUT ; a large wooden wedge. 
GOLDS ; chryfanthemum figetum j^corn marigolds. 
GOOSE TANSEY ; fotcntUla anferina ; filverwccd. 
GORSE or GOS& ; furze, whin. 
GOUTY ; difeafed and fwelled by fubterraneous 
water ; as boggy tumours, at the bottom, or on the 

fide of a hill. 

Ff3 GREEN 
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GREEN SAUCE ; rumex acetofa ; forrel. 
GRUDGINGS ; pollard ; fine brai>, 
GUTTER ; trench, or grip. 



H. 

To HACKLE ; diminuiivc of to batk ; ^ td 
" hackle turneps :" to pull thetp up with a littk 
twoproiiged A<2fit (See YORK, econ.) 

HAIROF ; gallum aparim; cleaycre. 

HARD IRON; ranunculus arvenjis ; corQ crowfoot. 

HAT ; heated ; as hay or com. 

HEARTH ; the floor on Tvhich wood is cliarred. 

HEN GORSE ; onoms arvenjis. See FiN. 

HENSCRATLINGS. Seei. 151. 

To HIKE ; to ftrike with the horn ; to do/s ; to hipe. 

HILLOCKY ; full of anthills. 

HOODS'; the covering fheaves of fliucks; hood- 

>' 'I ■ . • ■ . . • 

J?>eave5, 
HOG- See Lambhoq. 
HOSE ; the vagina, dxjheath^ of corn, 
HUBS ; naves of wheels. 

* 

L 

INANDIN ; frojn the fame line of parentage. Se^ 

i. 300. 
JOINT GRASS ; galtum verum \ yellow bedftraw. 

KERNEL ; 
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K. 

KERNEL ; a bundle of fat before the flioulder ; 
Xhtjhtft. ' '■ 

To KIBBLE 5 to crufll ; to grind imperfefHy. 
KIDS ; faggots. . 

• ♦ 

L. 

LAG ; a defeft of timber. See min. 141. 
LAKES ; pools or puddles of water ftaiiding hi 
roads, or on land, after rain. 

LAMB-HOGS; yearling fliecjj before shearday. 
LAP-LOVE ; convolvulus arvcnjis ; corn convolvu- 
lus; zKo polygonum convalv. climbii^ buck^'eed, . 
LAY ; pafturage for the fummer ; joift; agiftment. 

To LAY ; to plajh^ as an hedge. 

LAYLANDS ; grafs ridges in common fields : 

arable lands which have been fuffercd to lay 

down to grafs : — hence l At as above ; and hence, 

probably, ley and letgh. 
LIVING; a tenement, or farm. The common 

field townlhips were divided into a certain nuni- 

ber of '* livings." 
LOCUSTS ; chafers ; brown beetles. 
LOW ; a hill ! hence the names of various hills ; 

and hence the 
LOW COUNTRY; the hills of StafFordflure,&c. 

the Mcrelands* 

F f 4 MAUPLE ; 
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M. 

MAUPLEj maple. 

MAW SKriN ; the ftonjach qf a calf j pfcd in 

cbeefemakiog : vdl^ &c. &c. 
MEADOWS J the dips or bottoms of vallies in a 

fbtc of grafs. 

MEATY} flefhy, but not fat; fpokcn of gpzing 
ftock. 

MUCK 5 dungj compoft. 



N. 



NATHE ; nave of a wheel. 



P. 



PAD; path. 

PASH of rain ; a heavy fall of rajn. 
PASSER, or nailpaflcr; agimblet; or piercer. 
PEAKRELS ; men' of the Peak of Derbyftiirc. 
PENNY WEED; rhinanthus crijia-galli -, rattle. 
PINFALLOW ; winter fallow. See i. 241, 
PINGLE J a fmall croft, pr fightle. (Norf.) 
. To PIKE ; to glean. 

To PILE i to break oiF the horns of thrafhcd 

.... • » 

barley. 
PILING IRON; a tool ufed in ^^lii?g barley, 
and fometimes taily oats^ 

POOTHERY; 
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POOTHERY ; clofe, muggy, fultry ; fpokcn of 
the weather. 

QUART of butter ; three pounds. 
QUEECE ; the wood pigeon, 

RAMGETTER ; fee i. 422. 

RAUNPIKED ; — provincial of raven-picked', 

llagheaded, as an old overgrown oak ; I aving 

the ftumps of boughs Handing out of its top, 
RAW ; wet and cold, as the foil in fome feafons ; 

unfit to receive the feed. 
To REAR ; to rife up before thfe plow, as tlic fur- 

rows fometimes do in plowing; frequently owing 

to a bad plow, or a bad plowman. 
ROOD ; a meafure of eigiit yards in length ; or 

thirtytwo fquare yards ; fomewhat more than 

two fquare rods or perches/ 
ROPE i the preterite of to reap ; fpoken of corn. 
RUCK ; a rough bundle or heap of any thing. 
RUNNING BULL of a harrow ; fee i. 143. 
To RUN OUT ; to grow or fprout as com in 

Jiarvcft ; alfo' to /?5//r, as cattjc.* 



SARVER, 
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S. 

SARVER,' (that is fervcr) a horfe or ftablc * 

fcuttle. 
SCORE ; twenty pounds : ufed in fpeaking of the 

weight of cattle and fwine. 
SCRAWLY ; thin and ravelled, as corn. 
SEEDS ; young grafles ; — land newly laid to grafs. 
SEEDNESS ; feed time. 

t 

SETS ; plants of potatoes, &c. 
SHADE ; a Ihed ; as " a cow ihade.'* 

To SHADE ; to filed, as corn. 
SHAREGRASS ; carix hirta ; a fpccics of fedgc. 
SHARHOG; (that is, Tijhare ox Jhorn hog) a 
yearling fheep after shearday : feeLAMBHoc. 
To SHEAVE ; to hind corn. 

SHEARDAY ; tlic (hearing day of ^tt^^Jhtcp^ 

Jhearing. 
SHUCK ; twelve fheavcs of corn fct up in the 

field : Jhick : Jlook. 
SLASHER i a plajher or pleach of a " laid" hedge. 
SLUDGE; mire. 
SLIDE ; a fledge. 
SLIT ; a crack pr cleft in the brcafl of fat cattle, 

LOCK ; the drainage of a farm yard : hence sock- 
pit, the receptacle of fuch drain ige. 
SOUGH ; a covered drain of any fize. 

SPADE-BIT ; the quantity of foil raifed by 
oae effort of the fpade ; perhaps the etymon of 

SPADE- 
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5PADE-B0NE ; the fhoulder bone ; the blade 
bone ; perhaps the Ihouldcr bone of a horfe or 
aji ox, was the/faJe of our anceftors. 

SPINNEY J a clump, or fmall plantation, or 
grove* 

SPANNER J a wrench j a nut fcrcw-driver. 

SPINAGE, WILD; chenopodiumi goofefoot. 

SPRIT J fprouted, as corn in the field, 

SPOKEN CHAIN 5 an appendage of a waggon, 
peculiar to this diftrift : a long ftrong chain, to 
be fixed to the fpoke of the wheel, when the team 
is <« ftallcd*' or fet faft in a flough. 

To SQU E AN ; to fret as the hog. 

•STALE 5 handle of every kind 5 as fork-ftale, 

plow-ftale : hence probably the corruption ^&w'j ^ 
tail. 

To be STAJ^LEDi to be fet faft in a flough, or 

bad road. 
STATUTE f a hiring day of farm fervants. 
To STOCK; to gruh: fte i. 102. 

STODGED; filled to the ftretch; as a cow's 

udder with milk. 
To STOMBLE ; to trample, or poach, as wet foiL 
To STOOL ; to ramify as corn ; XQjkcky to tiller^ 
^TRAW-CUTTER ; a cutter of ftraw, &c. into 

chaf^ 

STRIKE; bufhel; the common term. Sec bus hi L. 

STRICKLESS ; ftriker of a bufliel, Sec. 

STUMP; poft. 

SWAUF » cart coom. 

^ TANKARP 
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T. 

TANKARD tumcp ; the pudding, or long-rooted 
turncp. 

THACK, &c. ; thatch, &c. 

THAVE 5 a young ewe. 

THONE; forocwhat damp and cold; not tho- 
roughly dry. 

THOROUGH; an interfurrow between two 
ridges. 

THRCAVE ; twentvfour Iheavcs. 

THROO; a^flip or width of corn, which a fet 

of reapers, &c. drive before them, at once; 

whether it conCft of one or more lands or 

ridges. 
TONKEY ; a modern provincialifm : a word 

lately introduced, I believe; and appears to be 

at prefent of uncertain meaning; — fhortlegged 

and deep carcafed; refembling the Chincfe breed 

of fwine. 
TRINE; of y^///o thirteen; of y/)(?ifi twcntj five; 
TRY ; a corn Ikreen. 
To TRY ; to Ikrecn. 
TUNNING DISH ; the common name of a ///ww/'/; 

which is perhaps the diminutive of tunning dijh. 
TUPMAN ; a breeder of, or dealer in TUPS, or 

rams. 
. TURF; fward — grafsland, See ii. 39, &c. 

To TURF; to adjiift the furface of fgwn turf. 

See i. .^00. 

TURN i 
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TURN; year, or time. 
TURNEPING ; calkaing turneps. 
TWlTCHf common; triticum repensi couc - 

grafs. 
'■ ■ — — hlzdn '3 fefiuca duriufcula i hard fefcue. 
■ running ; agrojiis alba ; raarlh bent. 

W. 

WAGGONER ; an upper man fervant ; carter. 
WASTRELS; outcafts; as waftrel bricks, &c. 
WALLSPRING; a cold, wet, fpringy, or fpcwy 

part of land. 
WALL; the ftem of a rick is called the walls. 
WEDDERGETTER ; fee i. 422. 
WHIT-TAWER; a collarmaker; the common 
name. 

WILLOWEED; polygonum fenfylvamcum^ &c.; 

pcrficaria; fmartweed. 
WIND ;/ (the / long) a winch, or wince. 

- ^ 

. Y. 

YELLOWS ; genlfta tm^orla ; dyei:s' weed. 



END OF TH.E SECOND VOLUME. 



Tuhli/bed by the famo JUTH O if. 



MINUTES OP AtjRICULTUKE 



IN 



SURREY. 



THESE ARE A SERIES of minutes or memo- 
randums, made on the morfc intercfting circumffancesy 
arifing in thcbufinefs of firfming. Giving the inex- 
perienced a comprehenfivc view of the real rranlac- 
tions of hufbandry. And dntiving, from the more 
ftriking incidents, whether of fbccefs or mifcarriage, 
praftical inferences, for tlie ufe of tholb, who arc 
^ther advanced in rural knowledge^ 

To the MINUTES is added a pioe»t or rvste- 
MATic INDEX, in which tlic minutes are.cl^d 
and referred to, under the feveral heads or divifion 
of the general fubjeft, to which they refpcftively be- 
long : each head being, explained, by an enlarged 
view of the refpeftive fubjeft ; the whole exhibiting 

a GENERAL OUTLINE of the ART and SCIENCE of 
AGRICULTURE. 

Also, 



ALSO, 

EXPERIMENTS and OBSERVATIONS 

CONCBRNINO 

AGRICULTURE and the WEATHER. 

IN THIS PUBLICATION, the bufmefs of the 
faFin is regiftered, systematically, under the fe- 
veral heads, or fubjefts, of which the art of agricul- 
ture confifts; PRACTICAL INFERENCES being drawn 
from each year's experience. With a methodical 

REGISTER OF EXPERIMENTS, and obfetvations on 
EXPERIMENTING. Together with general obser- 
vations ON SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 

This is principally intended as a fpecimen or form 
of a SCIENTIFIC REGISTER ; through whofc means 
the praftitioner ; in having under his eye a record. 
OF HIS PRACTICE ; and in taking, annually, aretro- 
fpeftive view of his paft experience, drawing from it 
practical infeiences, as a bafis, on which to raife his 
future management ; may, in a few years, acquire- 
more ACCURATE IDEAS, morC CERTAIN KNOW- 
LEDGE, refpefting liis own particular foil and fitua- 
tion, than lie would probably afcertain, during a life- 
time of illiterate PRACTICE. 

Thefe two publications, comprizing a r^ifter of 
five years' experience, on a form of 300 acres of va^ 
rious foils, are now joined, in one volume, quarto ; 
wliich, as well as fome fcparate copies of the latter, 
may be- had of the publisher o£,the prcfent volumes. 

A( L S O- 



ALSO, {jn injoi V^luMti Oaavo^) 

T ■ X 

RURAL ECON O M t 

NORFOLK* 

Thele volumes are pul>liihed ill puHuanc^ of 2 
^LAN roa paoMOTiMo agriculture, by col** 
leding the ESTABLISHED practice of superior 
HU8BANDMEK, in different cliftri£l5 of the iiland ; a 
plan, which is defcribed in a preface to thefe vo- 
lumes (and which is farther explained in anadver- 
tifement prefixed to the rural economy of glo- 
cestershire). 

The MANAGEMENT op ESTATES, including rent 
and covenants, leafes, buildings, fences, and plant** 
ing: the arable management; particularly 
with refpeft to marl, tillage, wheat, barley, turncps, 
and buckwect: the management of stock; 
more efpecially themetliod of fatting bullocks with 
turneps abroad in the field, as pra&ifed in Eaft 
Norfolk, are feverally treated of. 

To this detail of the praftice of the beft-cultivated 
diflrift of the county is added, a feries of minutes 
on various branches of rural knowledge. 
ALSO, (in two yolumn O^avo^J 



T H K 



RURAL ECONOMY 



o r 



YORKSHIRE. 

Thefe volumes are in continuation of the fame 
plan ; including the three branches of rural econo- 
mies ; namely, the management of estates,* 

PLANTING, and husbandry ; as praftifed in the 

more 



more agricultural diftrifts oFthis countf: With a 
geographical defcription, of the county at large, and 
with a Ihadedmap, Ihowing at fight its natural fur- 
fecc, aLS div^ided into mountain, upland, and vale. 

The fubjefts more particularly treated of inthefe 
volumes are — the inciofing of commonable property 
(an interefting and important fubjeft, whofe princi- 
plesare here inveftigatcd and explained) . Drihking 
pools ^ roads i hedges; woodlands. Clearing rough 
grounds from the roots of trees andfhrubs,and fod- 
burning or breaft-plowing fully explained, and ren- 
dered applicable to the improvement of the royal 
Sj^aftes : the draining and improvement of low 
grounds : lime, as a manure, amply treated of: cortl 
weeds and their extirpation : vermin and their dc* 
ftru£Hon. The dog confidered as a fpccies of ver- 
min, and an objeft of taxation: the probable 
evils of paper money, and the impropriety of it3 
being fufFered to be cointd by country bankers. 
Raifing frelh varieties or forts of wheat. The cuU 
tivation of rape or cole feed. Raifing frefh varie* 
ties or forts of potatoes, and their cultivation with 
the plow. The cultivation of raygrafs and faintfoin| 
and the ancient and modern methods of laying land 
down to grafs. The management of grafsland ; 
particularly the management of pafture grounds 
and aftergrafs. The breeding, &c. of horfcs. The 
breeds and points of different defcriptiom, of 
cattle and fheep. The rabbit warrens of the 
Wolds. — The improvements of the Morelandj. 
With a copious gloflary, and prefatory obfervariont 
concerning the provincial language of £aft York* 
(hire. 

Vol. II. G g ALSO, 



ALSO* (/« two Folams Olla^o,) 

TBI 

RURAL ECONOMY 

O F 

GLOCESTERSHIRE, &c. 

Another Coixq>artinent of the fame Defign. 

The leading fubjcflts of thcfe Volumes, are the 
Summer Management of Arable Crops, — the Grafs^ 
knd Management, — the Culture of Saintfoin, — the 
StallfattingcJf Cattle,— a minute detail of the Manage- 
ment of the Dairy; and moft efpccially the making of 
CHEESE, in Glocestershire and Northwilt- 
fHiRE; with general obfervations on the improve- 
ment of that art : togetlier with a detail of the 
ttianagemetit of orchards and f ruit LiQntiORSf 
^Aamely cider arid perry) in Herefordshire. 

It is proper to be obferved, in this place, that the 
Jhanagement of Fruit liquor, being the only fub- 
Jeft which 1 have attempted to treat of in detail, 
without having previoiafly had, myfelf, fome con- 
fiddrablc Iharc of praftice, a more than ordinary 
cautioufnefs was beftowed* on that article ; the copy 
was firft pemfed by a gentleman equally convcr- 
fent in 'the theory and the praftice of the art, and 
was*finally read to a professional man of fuperior 
iBiiU in the more difficult ftages of the procefs. 



INDEX 



* 



I N D E X. 



ACORNS, fowing, -&c. 
^^ inWarwick(hire.M. 124. 
■' , diftributed by 

birds. M. 128. 
* ■ * " >-, obf. on their 

fcarcity, ii. 399. 

* ■ , method andcoft 

of planting, ii. 404* 

Aftergrafs, i. 289. 

• , time of breaking. 

M. 62. 

Age of felling timber, gen. 
obf. on* M. 149. 

Agricultural ideas die, even 
with labourers* m. 162. 

Agriculture, board of, pro- 
pofed, i. 122. 

— — — — , can be found- 
ed on fads alone* m. 67. 
note. 

Aquatic manure, obf. on, 
M. 52. 

■ , its utility. 

M. Ill* 

Afli, its age and growth. 
^ M. 133. 

■, proper age of felling. 
M. 149. 

-, fhould be pruned when 
young. M. 166. 

, obf. on its age. m. 166. 

Gg 2 



Afh, raifed in the inter- 
fpaces of an oak wood. 
M. i65. 

Aflibyftailion Ihow. m. 37. 

B. 

Bagot's park timber, m. 149. 
Bardon Hill — views from it, 

i. II. 
Bark, {..103. and i. 105. 
— , its various proportions 
to timber, m. 138. 

■, its quality and price. 
M. 139. 
Barley, 1. 239. 

■, its fuccefs on clover- 
ley. M. 9. 

, incident on plowing 



it under, m. 41. 

•, inftanccs of bad 



harvefting. m. 83. 

, feafon of fowing. M.90. 
', detail of pra£tice. 



M. 90. 

■, after turneps. m. 92. 
-, ripened by froft. 



M. 93 



, final detail of prac- 
tice. M. 102. 

-, gen, obf. on culture. 



of. M. lOZ. p* 250 



Barley, 



«• 



I N D E X. 

Barlcy,onthcfjjlcof.M. 117. Breeding, inandin, 1. 300. 

, crop difficult to cattle, i. 334. 

cultivate, m. 117. (heep, i. 414. 

, the refult of a late Breedon lime kilns, m. 2. 



harveft. m. 117. ■ , exp. with. 

Ba^ns, i. 30. m. 100. 

Barnfloors, i. ^i. — , opinions on, 

i laying, with m. 103. 

bricks. M. 14. Buildings, i. 26. 

Barrow lime, i. 28. Building timbcTt foreign* 

Barwell, George, m. 120. m. 154. 

Beans, i. 245. Bulls, i. 334. 

Bealls of draft, i. 1 23. Bull fhows, i. 490. 

•^ f — the long- Bulls, landlords keepingthcm 

horned breed considered for the ufe of their tenants, 

as fuch, i. 332. i. 4gi. 

Beer, obf. on the extrava- Burning " feg.'.'^M. 38. 

gant quantity drank, M. 22. Butter, i. 351. 
Belting, i. 446. 

Bclton fain m. i. q 

Berbery, exp. with it on ^ , ^ 

wheat. M. 7. Cabbages, 1. 259. 

Birdsfoot trefoil, obf. on, Calcarious water of Auftrcy. 

ii. 113. note. n^'V^ '. c ' 

Birminghamraarket, i. 371. Calendar, its ufe m catch- 
Blackfmiths (hops common ^^g ideas, m. 23. 

on farms, m. 48. of hufbandry, from 

Black twitch, a pernicious Michaelmas 1784, to Mi- 
weed of arable land. M. 59. chaehnas 1785. m. 97. 
Blighty on nature of. m. 65. Calves, rearing, i. 338. 
. ^ofwhcat, inftanceof. , > fatting, i. 349. 

jii. ^4. Carrying out corn. m. 31. 
Board of agriculture, i. 122. Cattle, i. 315. 
of rural affairs, M.149 — > hiftory of the long- 

and 154. horned breed, 1. 317. 

Botany of agriculture* m. 5^. •— ; > — prefent flate of Ae 

Botanical excurfions, their improved breed, i. 321. 

proper time. m. 55. p. 1 16. ■> — a defcripuon of 

Brcedmg, the prmciples of the improved breed, i. 

improvement, i. 297. 327. 
' m , the means of im- , breeding, i. 324. 

provcmcnt, i. 299. •— — , rearing, i. 335. 

Cattle^ 



INDEX. 

Cattle, grazing, i. 361. Clover is afTcftcd by horfes. 

, gen. obf. on their m. 17. 

improvement, i. 468. ■» ■ ley, fowing it with 

', gen. obf. on ufing wheat, m. 40. 



them a$ beafts of draft in Converting timber, evidence 

hulbandry, i. 47J. ofthelkillrequifitc. M.158. 

, their perfeftion con- — inStatfold 

fidcred, i. 477. wood. m. 165. 

, a bornlefs variety Coppice wood, i. 106. 



propofed, i. 482- Common field hufbandry,, 

" fheds, obf. on their m. 98. 

proper fituation. m. 18. Corn, carrving out. M. 31. 

, obf. on their thriv- Corn weeds, i. 210. 

ing in a dry feafon. M.53. Covenants, i. 19. 

, fcarcity of. m. 122. Courfe of hu{bandry,i. 186. 
• lrifh,ob£on. M. 122. Cow of extraordinary fat- 
Cement, i. 27. nefs. M. 19. 
Chafcuttine, i. 227. Cows, breeding, i. 336, 
Chafer, obi. on. m. 126. > dairy, i. 340. 

, further obf. m. 129. Cowjfheds, i. 32. , 

Chafers, few in 1 785 ! m. 147. Creeping crowfoot, evidence 

Change of feed, m. 91. of its good quality, m. 8^. 

Charcoal, i. 107. Crofts ufcfuL m. U2. * 

■ , making of, M.127. Crooked hedges, their pro* 

and M. 151. bable origin. M. 162. 

aflies. M. 151, Crowfoot, creeping, evi- 



Charnwood foreft, i. 10. dence of itfi good quality. 

Charring pofts, m. 29. ^* 85. 

■ , Its cffeft on wood. Croxall cow. m. 1 19. 

M. 127. Cultivated grafles, i. 263W 

wood, fecond ob- Cuftom, its permanency* 



fervation. m. 151. m. 31 

Cheefe, i. 352. Cutmcat, i. 227, 

■ » foils for.M.55.p. 117. 

■ ■ , herbage for. M. 55. D* 

T^ ^i?* Dagging, 1,446, 
Cifterns, drinking, i. 34. Daglocks,- i. 44$; 
Clover, 1. 263. Dairy cows, i. 340. 
focceeded by barley, management, i. 349, 

a*i exp% M. 9. Dealers in liv^ftpck. M. 107, 

Gg3 DiUi. 



INDEX. 

Dills, 5. J245- Ewes, breeding, i. 4^3, 

Diftrift i. I. Experiment, inflance of its 

■'■. of the flation dc- ufe. m. 8^. 

fcrlbed, i. 5. Extraparochial places, a can- 
Do^ s, an extraordinary me- tionrefpeftingthcm.M.33. 

thod of dcftroying, ii. 1 1 1 . 

note, F. 

Double-digging, its cligir Fair of Belt on. m. i. 

bihty, n. 4Q0. ofFazciey. m. 13. 

Draining, under, 1. 189. of Tamworth. m. 15. 



«W|HHW^Wl 



ptaftice in under- __ ^f Fazeley. m. 99. 



draining, m. io6. »^_ of Sutton, m. 107. 
grafsland, 1. 273. of Harborough. m.im. 



the-furface, an in- Fallowing, i. 195. 

ftance of praaicc. m. 32. , inftance of fum- 

- and fpd fences. mer /allowing, m. i8. 



^^\ i9' ' . Fat of cattle and fhccp, ob£ 
Drinkmg cifterns, i. 34. ^ on, i. 396. 

. « pools, praftice in Fatting on grains, i. j62. 

clearing, m. 66. Fatting on turneps in Ibcds 
Dr. s, their ufe. m. 107. and in the field, m. 118. 

Dry fuinmer 1785, 1. 166. Farms, i. 114. 

Dung, J. 197. _, gen. man. of, i. 183, 

• : injured for want of Farm buildings, i. 26. 

' moifture. m. 45. Farmers, i. 115. 

.,inftances of watering. Farmeries, i. 29. 



M. 47. and 57. Farmery of Statfold. m. 25. 

' : pi^ obf. on. M. 25. .^_ — - ^eds, fituation of, 

M. 28. 

E- — -— , its requifite appcn- 

Elip, its produce, m. 134. » dpges. M, 112. 

— , its age and growth. Farming, precarious. M.67. 

M- ^34- . . Farm labourers, their hard 

-«, on propagating it. m. fore. m. 94, 

134- r r 1- ■ fervants, obf. on pub- 

-., proper age of felhng. jic fairings, &c. m. 11. 

— , further obf. on its age. Yzrm yards, 1, 34. 
M. 166. .._ yard manag. \. 227. 
'£ilates, i. 13. ' ^ Fazeley fair, 11. H* aod 99- 
: , gen. xnttir 1. 183. ' Xi Fc^,** 



«* *' 



I N d: E x; 

** Fcg," burning of. m.^S..* Qafcincowgfounds; ^.72. 
Felling timber, time of. m. Gen. man. oEeftates, i. 15. 

• 140 . ,* of farms, i. 183..' 

> ■■ — , method of. ^ one preferable. 

M. 143. . pradicc, ii. 37. 

^._ -.-^ with wedges, — , outline x)f the 

M. 145. Midland pfadtice. m. 19. . 
— , proper.age of.- — , the preferew:c 



M. 149. ot plain improvements.: 

^ , farther, obf, m. 32. 

on. M. 166. Gleanmg, obf. on. m 80.. 

Fences, i. 83. Grains, fatting cattle on, j. 

n , the folly of high 362. 

ones to arable fields, m. Grafs, its different qualities 

i6o. indifferent feafon$. M.53. 

Fcftuca duriufcula, a perni- Grafles, lifts of. m, 55. 

cious weed of arable land. Grafsland, i. 268. 

lyi. 59. —i— — , floating upward. 

•— —might per- M. 27. 

haps be cultivated on dry ■ , the management 

foil?, M. 59. ofafummerdreffing.M.64« 

Field liufbandry. m. 98. -> , watering ridges, 

— — Ihcep, i. 376. M. 68. 

Firss, inftances of, through Grazing cattle, i. 361. 

burning " feg.'' M. 38. in i wet feafon, u 

Firs obnpxious to fnow, ii. 369. 

412. ' flieep, i. 440. 

Floating upward, 1275. and , evidence of its dtf* 

M. 27. ficultnefs. M. 15. 

Flefh, definition of, i. 392. — — , in a dry fcafon. 

Flote fcfque encouraged by M/53. 

calcarious water, m. 40. — : » inftance of prac* 

note. tice. M. jai. 
Forehand rents, i. 20, 

Form of Icafe, i. ei. H. " 
Froft ;-ipencd barley. M. 03. 

Frofty air, obf..on plantmg Hall End woods, m. 124. 

in, ii. 402. Handweeding turneps, in* 

^ ftance of. m. 16. 

G- Hanging gates. M.36.&54. 

Gatchanging, obf. on. M*36- Harborough ftir. m. 122. 

and 54. Gg4 Hard 



I N D E X. 

Hardwinters^tiieire&fUoii Htdgts, ubling the ditch in 

the oak. m. 129. autumn, ii. 398. 

Harrow, i. 140. Hedge banks fown with haws 

Harvefting, L 2x5. and holly berries. M.i52.n. 

■ ■ y general obf. on. Hedgerow oaklings, on trim- 

M. 80. ming. M. 155* 

, obf. on hooding. ——— timber, i. 96. 



M. xo. and.Bi. Hedge weeds, i. 89. 

Hawthorn roots thtow out wood, i. 84 . 

branches, m. 159. Herbage of grafslands. m. 55. 

Hay, fmall produce in X785. , its flate in adrr 

M. 56. feafon. M. 55, p. 115. 

Haying, i. 288. Hide, i. 48a 

— — in adry feafon. m.|6. High ridges, caufe of. m.ii. 

* in September, m. 88. — ; , their efFeda on 

Hcdge$, i. 83. crops, m. 157. 

, , methods of cutting Horie paths, i. 57. 

prajtjfed. m. 32. * Horfes working, i. 133. 

, inllance of planting. , breeding, i. y^. 



M. 123. ' — r , gen. obf. on their 

, trimming the fides improvement, i. 460. 



ofc Ml. 131. y gen. obf. on ufii^ 

, planting ^ahve the tlicm as beafts of draft in 



ditch. M. 132. hufbandry, i. 470. 

•^ eflfeft of ftanding — — affeft cloven m. 17. 



water, m. 132. •' — — , Afhbyfliow. m. 37. 

— — , obf; om Weeding, m. ■ require water in adry 

152. feafon. M. 58. 

— 4 renewing by rippling ■ died in the *ftaggers. 
the bank', m. ^52. M. 70. 104. and 116. 

, the folly of .high Hogfty rubbing poft. M. 4. 

ones.-M.- i-6o. Hoirg turneps. Midland 
injured ^fbr want of method, m. 6. 

cutting. M. 161. - ,obCanddi- 

, their diiration de- regions on. M. 87. 

perds on frequent cutting. Holcus, obf. on. m. 73. 

M..i6];»' Holly hedges, i. 85. 

, tfe^ir gen. man, in- Hooding (bucks deicribed. 



this dflrift^ m. 161. • M. 10. and 81. 

—^ — , probable origin of Horns of cattle confidercd, 
"crockc4r^cfe. M. i6a. h 4^3^. 

Human 



I N D Ex. 

Human wants, bow ftw. l^ittermath, thne of break- 

M% 15I, ing. M. 62„ 

Huft)andi7,precariot«.v.67., Leafe, the form, i. 21. 

— — - of (Common fields. Leafcs, an inftancc of their 

M. 98. propriety, m. 24. 

Hygrometer, obf. on, i. i^ . l>iceftcrlhixe,dcfcription of|,* 

i. 3. 

I. Letting otrt male il*k, itt 
lip.plcmcnts, \ t^. origin, 1.^3- 

Improvement, a general l-inoe, i. f oq. 

principle confidertd, with \ ' of fearrow, i. 28; 

refpeA tq liveftock, i.474. ^-^ ^^ of Breedon. m. 2. 

note. 9 watering, m. 3. 

— — ^-^ , one ofxts prin- > cxp. with Breedon. 

Cipalobjcfts. M. 3i.note. M. too. - 

Improvements, pjain and "* ""' ' opinions on that of 

lubftantial to be prefer^ Breedon. M. 103. 

red. M. 32. note. " ufedas a top dreffing. ' 

Inandin, i. 300. ^' I0&. 

lj(idoAures^ i. 8, Liming the whole furrow. 

— — , proportion ^f ^ .^* '^8. 

land taken in lieu of tithes. Livehedge^ inftanceofplant- 

M. IQ. ing M. 123. 

Jobbing, obf. on. M, 107. Livcttock, I 293. 

Irilh cattle, obf. on. m. 122. — ! » S^^- obf. on its 

improvement, i. 456. 

^' ' — : , on the transfer of. 

Labourers planting potatoes m. 107. ' 

in vacant places, m. 44. — ; , on the prefent 

Labourers' hard living.M.94. fcarcity of m. no. & I2j2. 

Labourers, living at a great Lobby requifite to a farm 

diftance, inconvenient, m. J^rd, m. 112. 

loi. Lockftocks, an article of 
Labourer, a rare.inftanoe of. ware to the timberman. m. 

M. 120. 165. 

Lag, in timber, m. 141. , Lotus, obfervations on, ii. 



1. 



►fatting them on giafs, ^^3- note. 
445- Lowland grafs, i. 273. 



Larches efcaped the bad ef- M. 



to deflroy i. 447. 
Malting, 



I. N. D. e;-. y. 

^tlting, obC on. m. 117. .' lyiarl, i. -ap2. - 

Managcmcntoffarms,i.i83. of North Warwick 

— x>fc&atcs,i. 15. .-fture-.-M^89.— -- 

^ of exiraparo- Meadows, i. 272. 
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chial places, m-33* t watering, 1. 273. 

Manor cxiurts, i.i5» -j; r— ,wateringwithgood 

JWanurcs, i. 197. .- , ^ dFcft. m. 46. 

]^anurc, iaftance of ^t^-; ^> defcription of. m. 

ingoutof cacda^cs. M»i2. 55. ^ : 

. cxp. with dun^ Mcrcyilc wood, (ale of. m. 

for barley, and graffes, ii. ^136. 

2^, " ^ Mice, inftance of their mxi- 

-r-jgeh.bbroDforead-" * chievoufnefs. M. 26. 



jng, ii. 36^ Middleland grafs, i. 269. 

, ' ^ laying ijp fcour- Middieton oak. M. 167. 

' ings of drains, in , ridges^ Minutiat management, hint*. 

M. 32 ' oh. M. 78. 

— r— — ,'the dFeft of tur-_ Moles, i. 271. 
* neps plowed under, m. 34. Mold, fprcadin^. M. 64. and- 

r-%,.oJ>f-Qn mixing, 69. 

&c. M. 56. _ * RJowing paftvrrcgronnds, tlic; 

■ ■ . ■ ^ growing aquatic. expence, &c. m. 51. 

,hinton.coIleaing. _ , N* 



. jw. 56. ^ Njitiife, its wonderful coun-r 

— -.-. fowiog turiieps on * teraSion, ii. 41 2. 

Qompott hills. ^[. 95. . Needwood forcft, quantity of 

-^— , utility of aquatic. ' , timber in. m, I49» 

W» III., . ,- 

— -= ' y- charcoal alhes. m, . . ' O, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' . '.r ,' r Oak disfoliated by the chafer. 

Manuring grafsUnd m turn- ^^,5^ ^j ^^9. 

mer. M, 69. . ^ the effcft of hard win- 
Marcs, i. 31 1. t^,^ on, M, 129. 

Markets, i. 229. — ^ j^s appearance in July 
, for catUe, 1. 37a g^^ ^^ j^o. 

for flieep, 1, 44«- '^ age of Statfold wood, 

cpnyerfation. M.19. ^^ ^ 

, their moft natural ^^ ^^f^^ tapping, m. 143* 

fupply of animal food. , age of, Mercvak. m. 

»..07. ,44. ^^ 



INDEX. 

Oak of extraordinary length. Pipe drains, their efficacy. 

j^. 144. M 109. 

, growth of, in Bagot's Pines, obf. on pruning them, 

park. M. 149. ii. 408. 

proper age pf felling- lefs obnoxious to fnow 

M. 149, than firs, ii. 412. 

, fize of Swilcar. m. 14Q. Pits, on filling them up, M.35« 

-, ii2e of, in Bagot'e park. Polefworth ftatute. m. 1 1 • 

M. 149. Pools, emptying., M. 66. 

, produce of, in Bagot's Poplar, its age and growth, 

park. M. 149. M. 135. 

•, age of, in BagotVpark. '■ , proper age of fd- 

M. 149. ling. M. 149. 

of Middleton dcfcribed. — -, inftance of great dc- 

M. 167. mand for. M. 163. 

Oaklings, inftance of Ijpring- Pofts, method of morticing, 

ing up fpontaneoufly. m. ii. 406. 

128. Potatoes, i. 247. 

Oak inleft, in 1785. M. 150. — planted by labourers 

Oats, i. 243. in wafte places, m. 44. 

•— - , (heaving, m. 82. •— — - — , on mafter and his 

•, prafticeini785. M.82. men going halves in the 

, time of fpwing. m. 82. crop. m. 63. 

Piilfe, i. 245. 

P. Purchafe of land, i. 15. 

Pafte balls for calves, i. 350- Plantation path formed at a 

Pafture grounds, i. 269. ^, ^^^^! ^^ft, 11. 404. 

mowing Plantations Ihould be fur* 

weeds of. M. 51. ^^^«^ ]yith plants fuitable 

, geefe in. to the fite. m. 164. . 



M. 72 Planting, i. no. 

Pai'ure Ihecp, i. 378. *" ^^ '^^^^^ m. I44'. 

P ths, i. 57. •"■"' — > ^^^ practice m 

— ,'one formed at a fmali %^"g 1785. m. 146. 

expence, ii. 404. ;» nnfcarriagcs m, 

Perfeftion of iheep confi- ^' H8- 

dered, i. 465. » own praftice, obf. 

• of catU^ confi- ^^^ ^' ^53- ^ . ^.„ 

dered, i. 477. ■ ,. .^ on fides of hilh 

Piw5 df?uas, i, 180, ^hgibl^i M. 157- , . 

• • Planting, 



I N D E X. 

Planting, pock an eligible jPruniug timber trees, its 
fitc of. M. 158. ule. M. 166. 

, own prafticc, in Plants vilely taken up, ii. 
autumn of 1785 audfpring 414. 
of 1786. M 168. , obf. on diftanoe and 

» in fioft, obf. on number, ii. 415. 

ii. 402. , hint on filling in 

, obf. on the time with dead ones, ii. 417. 
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of, ii. 410. 

' -, obf. on diftance R, 

and number of plants, 

ii. 41^5, Rails, method of pointing, 

— , obf. on filling in ii. 407 



with dead plants, ii.417. Rams, rearing them, i. 415. 
— , final method of, ii. 418. , letting them, i. 416. 

— —^-^—jexpence of,ii.4i9. —, their management, i. 
Plafhing hedges, i. 92. 417* 

Plowj i. 138. — ♦ their prices by Ac 

Praftice in planting in fpring feafbn, i. 426. 

J 785. M. 146. Rambreeders, lift of, i. 385. 

— — in planting, obf. on. Ranunculus repens, evi- 

M. 153. dence of its good quality, 

in planting, in tlie m. 85. 



. autumn of 1 785 and fpring Reaping by the threave, i. 

of 1786. M. 168. 216 and M. 75. 

Price of produce uncertain. -- — ^— , obfervations on, 

M. 114. M. lO, 80. and 81. 

Produce, its price uncertain. Rearing cattle, i. 338« 

M. 114. Receiving rents, 1. 20. 

Progrcfs of fpring 1784— Redmore, the death place of 

i. 148. Richard III. M. 98. p, 225. 

— of fpring 1785,— note. ' -. 

i. 163. * Removals, i. 19. 

Pruning timber/ M. 145. ' Rent, i. 17. 
■ after planting, 146. Rickyards, i. 35. 

pines. M. 146. p. Ridges, inconveniency ly- 

351. ing eaftandweft. m* 10. 

pines^' obf. on, ii. j,..,.. , high, caufe of, m. 



Ml I 'I- 



408. 21 

hedgerow oakliligs, •^.-^ — ,. watering, m. 68^ 

M. 155. Ridges, 



I N D 



X- 



Ridges, high, obf. on their 

effeas. M. 157. 
Rippling banks of hedges, 

exp. on, M. 152. 
- hedge banks, Its 

probable utility, m. 159. 
Rife of fap. M. 137. 14a 

and 14a. 
Roads, iv37. 
-' ' ' ■' , levelling a fand road 

at a fmall expcnce. m. 71. 
Rocks, as lltcs of planting. 

M. 158. 
Roots, their proper length, 

11.415. 
Rubbingpofts of cattle, i.368, 

— » of hogs. M. 4. 

Running ball of harrows, i. 

140. 
Rural feminaries, i. 121. 
— - — affairs, board of, pro- 

pofcd, i. 122, 

«— — knowledge, the me- 
thods of acquiring, m. 23. 

S. 

Sale of Mere vale wood. m. 

136. 

of Weeford timber. M. 

138. 

of Statfold oak. m. 139. 
Sap, rife of. m. 137. 140. and 

142. 
Saw, a two*handed one in 

uic here. m. 165, note. 
School of agriculture, i. 121. 
Scotch bullocks, inftance of 

grazing, m. 121. 
Scum of calcarious water 

•aalyzed. m. 39. note. 



Seafonoffowingoats. m. 82. 

' barley, m. 

90. p. 213. 

Seed procefs, i. 208. 

— — , change of. m. 91. 

Seminaries, rural, i. 121. 

Semination, i. 208. 

Servants, place of hiring, 
M. li. 

Shakefpear bull, 1.322. 

Sheaving oats. m. 82. 

Sheds for cattle, i. 32. 

, their proper fituation. 

M. 28. 

Sheep, 1. 375. 

9 new variety of, i. 380, 

, origin of the im- 
proved breed, i. 381. 
— -, means of improve- 
ment, i. 381. 
— , defcription of the im- 
proved breed, i. 388. 
-, comparative merit, !• 

389- 

', gen. obf. on, 1. 4^4. 

, the feveral breeds re- 
quisite in this iiland, i. 41 2. 
•, breeding, 414. 
, grazing, i. 440. 
•, gen. obf. on their 



improvement, i. 461. 

'9 theirperfeiUonscon- 

iidered, i. 465. 

, inftance of great 

plioiit by fharhogS. M. 15. 
> inftance of differ- 



ence in breed. 'M. 30. 
-, a ftriking accidental 



variety, m. 60. 

—— , on the profitablenefe 

of (harhogs. m. 105. 

Sheep, 



Index. 

Sheq>, on wheat, m. 113. Sowing, feafon of. M- ^6s 

Shepherding, i. 446. p. 213. 

Ship timber, its importance. Spreading drain mold. m« 

M. 149. 64. and 69. 

■ — , internal fup- Spring feed, i. 271. 

ply of. M. 154. , progrefs of 1784— 

Shucks, obf. on hooding. i. 148. 

M. 10. and 81. , progrefs of 1785— 

Sides of hills confidered as i. 1^3. 

fites of planting- m. 157. Stables, i. 32* 
Slates, blue, i. 26. Stackguards, i. 3c. 

Sledge, its ufc in a wet har- Staggers in horfcs. M. 70* 

veft, ii. 240. 104. and 116. 

— r, its ufc in planting, Staking plants, obf. on. m* 

ii. 403. 146. p. 354. 

Slopes, confidercd as fites of Staking plants not required 

planting, m. 157. in ordmary cafes, ii. 402* 

Slovenlinefs, penalties on, Stallions, i. 310. 

propofed. M. 76. Stallion Ihow of Afliby.M.37. 

Slugs, obf. on. M. 84. note. Statfold farmery, m. 25. 
Smiths (hops, common on — - — ►oak,falcof. m. 139. 

farms, m. 48. ■ wood, age of. m. 

Smut, negative caufes of. 139. 

M. 8. • afh, fale of. M. 163. 

Snow, its effe£l on pines Stilton cheefc, i. 355. 

and firs, ii. 412. Stock, on the present fear- 

— — , a remarkable fall of, city of. M. no. and 122. 

li. 414. Stocking timber trees, mi- 

Sod, draining, i. 191. * nutiae of. M. 143* 
— , drains, their efficacy. Strawy ard man. 1. 228. 

M. 109. Stubbles, inftance of wecd- 

— ^, fences and draining. ing. m. 77. 

M. 40. Sty, one tor fatting on a 

Softgrafs, obf. on. m. 73. particular plan, i. 455. 

Soil, i. 6. and )88. ^ Subfoil, i. 189. 

——, management of, i. 189. Succeffion, i. 186. 
Soughing, pradice in. m. Summer fallowing, infhuice 

100. . of. M. 18. 
Sowing on the frefti furrow, ■ » its^ ef- 

its good eife<Sfc. m. 40* fe£t on foul land, ii. 36* 

Sowing, on time of. M. Sz* note. 

Sutton 



N D E 



X. 



,SuttoA Ambion in wheat in 
1785. M. 98. p. 225. note. 

■ fair. M. 107. 

Surface draining, an inftancc 
of. M. 32* 

Swidland Hates, i. 26. 

Swilcar oak, its fize. M. 149. 

Swine, i.451. 

^— , gen. obf. on their 

improvement, i. 461. 

T. 

Taking up plants, inftance 

of vile praftice, ii. 414, 
Tallow, i. 401. and 480. 
Tamworth fair. m. 15. 
Tappingoaks, obf. on.M.143. 
Tenancy, i. 16. 

■— ; ^> gen. obf. on. M. 24. 

•Timber, i. 104. 
- >■ ■ ■, ■-, -valuing, i. lor.ind 
M. 139. note. 

• , priining. m. 143. 

', proper age of felling. 



Turf drains, 1. 191. 

;!:!— ^, their efficacy'^ 

M. 109. 

Turfing, i. 2094 

Turneps, i. 253. 

-— > lift of MINUTES 

on, i. 258. 

'■ crop, the efFeS of 

. full tfuantityof feed. M.ir^. 
grazing, in fheds 



and in the field, m. 118. 
- beetle defcribed.M. 



61. 



M. 149 



, quantit3r of. M. 154. 

^, foreign, '-ki effeftl ^iwr. 

4 I ■ ^ • 



•r~— , great ikiU i^'equifite 
in converting, m; * t^. ' ' 

• » converting in Stat- 

fold wood'ijvt. IOC. 

Tithe, 1.^8.' . • 

Training timber, obf. on. 
M. 143. 

-— -- — young oaks in 
hedgeiows. m. 155. 

^•" ' timber trees, its 

ufe. M. 166. 
Turf, i. 268. 

— , £cn. obf. on. m. 1 3. 



beetles, obf. on the 
mifchievoufncfs of. m. 84. 

beetle, exp. on. m. 

84. 

bug defcribed.M.6 1, 
bugfly, cxp. and 
obf- on. M. 84. 

' fly— fee Tumep 

Beetle. ^ 

flugs. M. 84. note, 
tenthredo, exp. and 
obf. n. M. 84. 

Turneping in froft. m. 115. 

U. V 

Underdraining, 1. 189. 

• — , praftice in. 

M. 106. . 

' — ^, on the effi- 
cacy of turf drains. M.I09. 

» ■ 

V. 

Valuing timber, i. loi. and 

M. 139. note. 
Vegetable economy, barky 

ripened by froft. m. 03. 

7 Z^ \ » — ^"f. on 

Ipruce firs m a wet fitua- 
tion. M. 164. 



1 N D E . X. 

Vegetables, their difadvan- , ' perhjlpg not pcmiciotis to 
tagewith refpeft to moif- cattle, ii. 115. 
ture. M. 164. Weeds of paftures, mowing. 

Vegetating procefs, i. aio. M.51. 

, inftances of fliamc- 

^* ful negleft'. 76. 

Waggon, 1. 136. Weeford wood, laic of. M. • 
■I paths, i. 56. 138. 

Waters, their qualities, i.a82. Wheat, i. 232. 

, calcarious of Au- lift of mik utes on, 

ftrey. m. 39. i. 238, 

* of the Dove. m. 42. Wool, i. 402. 

•, their different qua- ■ > its importance in 



lities. M. 42. this ifland, i. 405, 

Watering grafsland, 1. 273. Woodlands, i. 98. 

., by flo^- — '- — — -,cultur€of.M.i24. 

ing upward, m. 27. — — —- , fitcof. m« 124. 

— — " , inftance '^ ,training. m. 125. 

of good efFeft. m. 46. — ^ ^ natural, m. 127. 

■ dung requifite in a — r» farther obf. on 

dry feafon. m. 45. their culture io Warwick* 

—— ; , inftance of (hire. iw. 156. 

praftice. m. 47. and 57. * - , cultivation cvi» 

■ lime. M. 3. dcfit at Statfold. m. 156. 

ridges, praSicc and -— :; — 7- , obf. on railing 



obf. M. 687 ' aflies in the interfpaces (tf 

— — — -- the foil before oak woods, m. 166. 

planting, m. 146. Woods, the deceitfulnefs of 

Weather, i. 144. their appearance, m. ly^ 

Weeding a ftubble. m. 77. Workmen, u Jji. 
Weeds of grafslands, fpecies 

of. M. 55. y 

■ " of pafturegrounds, Yeomafifji i. S4^ 
though not palatable, are 
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